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INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS. 


In  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  of  many  other  na- 
tions, we  find  the  earlier  periods  characterised  by  a  series 
of  terrible  mundane  struggles — wars  in  Heaven  and  wars  on 
Earth — which  serve  as  an  introduction  to,  and  a  preparation  for 
the  more  regularly  ordered  and  more  permanent  dynasty  that 
ultimately  sways  the  sceptre  of  Olympus.  In  the  theological 
poem  of  Hesiod,  as  in  the  prose  narration  of  Apollodorus, 
Heaven  and  Eartu  are  represented  as  the  rulers  of  the  first 
celestial  dynasty  ;  their  offspring,  called  Titans,  in  the  person  of 
one  of  their  number,  Krcnos,  by  a  violent  act  of  dethronement, 
forms  a  second  dynasty ;  while  he,  in  his  turn,  after  a  no  less 
violent  struggle,  gives  place  to  a  third  sceptre— viz.,  that  of 
Jove — who,  in  the  faith  of  the  orthodox  Athenian,  was  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  world  of  gods,  and  men,  now,  after  many 
throes  and  struggles,  arrived,  at  its  normal  state,  not  hencefor- 
ward to  be  disturbed.  The  general  character  which  this  succes- 
sion of  dynasties  exhibits,  is  that  of  order  arising  out  of  confusion, 
peace  out  of  war,  and  wisely-reasoned  plan  triumphing  over 
brute  force — 

"  Scimus  ut  impios 
Titiinas  immanenique  tuiuiam 
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Fulmlnc  sustulerit  caduco, 
liul  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  tempcrat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalosque  turbas, 

Imperio  regit  unus  aequo." 

This  representation  of  the  philosophic  lyrist  of  a  late  age  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  epithets  )JiT)Ti6fLs  and  fxTjTura 
given  to  Jove  by  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  and  with  the  allegory 
by  which  Mfjris,  or  Counsel  personified,  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  wives  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in 
the  same  view,  that  the  legends  about  the  Titans,  Giants,  and 
other  Earth-born  monsters,  warring  with  Jove,  are  often  attached 
to  districts — such  as  Campania  and  Cilicia — in  which  the  signs  of 
early  volcanic  action  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  unmistakeable ; 
plainly  indicating  that  such  mythic  narrations  were  only  exhibi- 
tions, in  the  historical  form  (according  to  the  early  style),  of 
great  elemental  convulsions  and  physical  changes  taking  place 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Among  the  persons  most  prominent  in  that  primeval  age  of 
gigantic  "  world-strife"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  Anglicize  a 
German  compound)  stands  Prometheus ;  not,  however,  like  his 
Titan  brethren  in  character,  though  identical  with  them  in 
descent,  and  in  the  position  which  he  finally  assumed  towards 
the  god  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  world 
eventually  remained.  Prometheus,  as  his  name  denotes,  strives 
against  the  high  authority  of  Jove,  not  by  that  "  reasonless  force 
which  falls  by  its  own  weight,"  but  by  intelligence  and  cunning. 
Viewed  in  this  character,  he  was  the  natural  ally,  not  of  the 
serpent-footed  Giants  and  the  flame-breathing  Typhon,  but  of 
the  All-wise  Olympian ;  and  such,  indeed,  ^schylus,  in  the 
present  piece  (v.  219,  p.  27  below),  represents  as  having  been 
his  original  position:  but,  as  "before  honour  is  humility,  and 
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before  pride  comes  a  fall,"  so  the  son  of  lapetus,  like  Tantalus, 
and  so  many  others  in  the  profoundly  moral  mythology  of 
the  Hellenes,  found  himself  exalted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
blissful  gods,  only  that  he  might  be  precipitated  into  a  more 
terrible  depth  of  misery.  He  was  wise ;  nay,  benevolent 
(uKUKTjTa,  Hesiod.  Theog.,  614)  ;  his  delight  was  to  exercise  his 
high  intellect  in  the  elevation  of  the  infant  human  race,  sunk  in 
a  state  of  almost  brutish  stupidity  ;  he  stood  forward  as  an  in- 
carnation of  that  practical  intellect  (so  triumphant  in  these  lat- 
ter days),  which  subjects  the  rude  elements  of  nature,  for  human 
use  and  convenience,  to  mechanical  calculation  and  control ;  but, 
with  all  this,  he  was  proud,  he  was  haughty;  his  Titanic  strength 
and  his  curious  intellect  he  used,  to  shake  himself  free  from  all 
dependence  on  the  highest  power,  which  the  constitution  of  things 
had  ordered  should  stand  as  the  strong  key-stone  of  the  whole. 
Not  to  ruin  mankind,  but  to  save  them,  he  sinned  the  sin  of  Luci- 
fer;  he  would  make  himself  God  ;  and,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  court- 
martial,  the  subaltern  who  usurps  the  functions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  stands  not  acquitted,  because  he  alleges  that  he  acted 
with  a  benevolent  intent,  or  for  the  public  good,  so,  in  the  faith 
of  an  orthodox  Athenian,  Prometheus  was  not  the  less  worthy 
of  his  airy  chains  because  he  defied  the  will  of  Jove  in  the  cham- 
pionship of  mankind.  Neither  man  nor  god  may  question  or  im- 
pugn the  divine  decree  of  supreme  Jove,  on  grounds  of  expediency 
or  propriety.  AVith  the  will  of  Zeus,  as  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
there  is  no  arguing.  In  this  relationship  the  first,  second,  and 
third  point  of  duty  is  submission.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  modern 
Christian  theology;  such,  also,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Hel- 
lenic theologer,  Hesiod — 

Vain  the  wit  is  of  the  wisest  to  deceive  the  mind  of  Jove ; 

Not  Prometheus,  son  of  lapetus,  though  his  heart  was  moved  by  love, 
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Might  escape  the  heavy  anger  of  the  god  that  rules  the  skies, 
But,  despite  of  all  his  cunning,  with  a  strong  chain  bound  he  lies. 

Theoo.  613. 

Those  ■who  are  acquainted  with  the  philological  learning  on 
this  subject,  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere,*  or  even  with  the 
common  ideas  on  the  legend  of  Prometheus  brought  into  circula- 
tion by  the  productions  of  modern  poetry,  are  aware  that  the  view 
just  given  of  the  moral  significance  of  this  weighty  old  myth,  is 
not  the  current  one,  and  that  we  are  rather  accustomed  to  look 
upon  Prometheus  as  a  sort  of  proto-martyr  of  liberty,  bearing  up 
with  the  strength  of  a  god  against  the  punishment  unjustly  inflict- 
ed on  him  by  the  celestial  usurper  and  tyrant,  Jove.  But  Hesiod, 
we  have  just  seen,  looks  on  the  matter  with  very  different  eyes  ; 
and  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  Jove  that  stands  out  every- 
where, from  the  otherwise  not  always  consistent  theological  system 
of  the  Iliad,  leads  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  Homer  also,  had 
he  had  occasion  to  introduce  this  legend,  would  have  handled  it 
in  a  spirit  altogether  different  from  our  Shelleys  and  Byrons,  and 
other  earth-shaking  and  heaven-scaling  poets  of  the  modern  revo- 
lutionary school.  As  little  is  there  any  ground  (see  the  life  of 
^schylus,  vol.  I.),  for  the  supposition  that  our  tragedian  has 
taken  up  different  theological  ground  in  reference  to  this  myth, 
from  that  which  belonged  to  the  two  great  expositors  of  the  popu- 
lar creed  ;  not  to  mention  the  staring  absurdity  of  the  idea,  that  a 
grave  tragic  poet  in  a  serious  composition,  at  a  public  religious  fes- 
tival, should  have  dared,  or  daring,  should  have  been  allowed,  to  hold 
up  their  supreme  deity  to  a  nation  of  freemen  in  the  character  of  a 
cruel  and  unjust  tyrant.  Thrown  back,  therefore,  on  the  original 
Ilesiodic  conception  of  the  myth,  we  are  led  to  observe  that  the 


*  Classical  Museum,  No.  XV.  p.  1. 
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imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  ideas  so  current  on  this  subject  in 
modern  times,  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  practice  (so  natural 
under  the  circumstances)  of  looking  on  the  extant  piece  as  a  com- 
plete whole,  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  only 
a  fragment ;  the  second  part,  in  fact,  of  a  dramatic  trilogy  simi- 
lar in  conception  and  execution  to  that,  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  present  a  reflection  in  the  previous  volume.  Potter,  in 
his  translation  published  a  hundred  years  ago,  prefaced  his  ver- 
sion of  the  present  piece  with  the  well-known  fact,  that  ^schylus 
wrote  three  plays  on  this  subject— //«e  Fire-hringin<j  Prometheus,  the 
Prometheus  Bound,  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound — but  this  intima 
tion  was  not  suflicient  to  prevent  his  readers,  with  the  usual  hasti- 
ness of  human  logic,  from  judging  of  what  they  saw,  as  if  it 
were  an  organic  whole,  containing  within  itself  every  element  ne- 
cessary for  forming  a  true  conception  of  its  character.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  hero  of  the  piece,  who,  of  course,  tells  his 
own  story  in  the  most  favourable  way  for  himself,  was  considered 
as  having  passed  a  final  judgment  on  the  case  ;  as  the  friend  and 
representative  of  man,  he  naturally  seemed  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  men  ;  while  Jove,  being  now  only  an  idol  in  the  world 
(perhaps  a  devil),  and  having  no  advocate  in  the  heart  of  the 
modern  reader,  was  made  to  stand— on  the  representation  of  the 
same  Prometheus — as  the  type  of  heartless  tyranny,  and  the  im- 
personation of  absolute  power  combined  with  absolute  selfishness. 
This  is  Shelley's  view  ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  view  of  j9Eschy- 
lus  we  may  be  assured,  both  from  the  consideration  already  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  poet's  method  of  reconciling  apparently  in- 
compatible claims  of  opposite  celestial  powers,  so  curiously 
exhibited  in  the  Eumenides.  In  the  trilogy  of  the  previous  vo- 
lume, Orestes  stands  in  a  situation,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  the  plot  is  concerned,  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Prome- 
theus in  the  present  piece.  His  conduct,  as  submitted  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  spectator,  produces  the  same  conflict  of 
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contrary  emotions  of  which  his  own  bosom  is  the  victim.  With 
the  one-half  of  our  heart  we  approve  of  his  avenging  his  father's 
murder ;  with  the  other  half,  we  plead  that  a  son  shall,  on  no 
ground  of  offence,  allow  his  indignation  to  proceed  so  far  as  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  whose  milk  he  had  sucked. 
This  contrariety  of  emotions  excited  in  the  second  piece  of  the 
trilogy,  produces  the  tragic  knot,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
poet  to  unloose,  by  the  worthy  interposition  of  a  god.  "  Nec  Devs 
intersit,  nisi  digmis  vindice  nodus." — Exactly  so  in  the  second 
piece  of  the  Promethean  trilogy,  our  moral  judgment  praises  the 
benevolence  of  the  god,  who,  to  elevate  our  human  race  from 
brutish  degradation,  dared  to  defy  omnipotent  power,  and  to 
deceive  the  wisdom  of  the  omniscient ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  but  condemn  the  spirit  of  unreined  independence  that 
would  shake  itself  free  from  the  great  centre  of  moral  cohesion, 
and  the  reckless  boldness  that  casts  reproach  in  the  face  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  universe.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  repre- 
sented by  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  Chorus*  through  the  whole 
play,  the  present  fragment  of  the  great  .^schylean  Promethiad 
leaves  the  well-instructed  modern  reader  ;  and  it  admits  not,  in 
my  view,  of  a  doubt  that,  iu  the  concluding  piece,  it  remained  for 
the  poet  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending  inte- 
rests and  clashing  emotions,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  which 
we  possess  a  specimen  in  the  Eumenides.  By  what  agency  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  arguments  this  was  done,  it  is  hopeless  now  to 
inquire  ;  the  fragmentary  notices  that  remain  are  too  meagre  to 
justify  a  scientific  restoration  of  the  lost  drama  ;  they  who  wish  to 
see  what  erudite  imagination  can  do  iu  this  direction  may  consult 


*  Buck.  (Introduction,  p.  xiii.)  has  very  aptly  compared  here  the  po- 
sition of  Antigone,  in  the  well-known  play  of  that  name,  and  the  half-ap 
proving,  half-condemning  tone  of  the  Chorus  in  that  play. 
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Welcker  and  Schoemann — Welcker,  in  the  shape  of  prose  disserta- 
tion in  his  Trilogie,  p.  28;  and  Schoemann,  in  the  shape  of  a  poeti- 
cal restoration  of  the  lost  poem,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  very  valu- 
able edition  of  this  play.  About  one  thing  only  can  we  be  certain, 
that,  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  disputed  claims,  neither  will 
Prometheus,  on  the  one  hand,  be  degraded  from  the  high  position 
on  which  the  poet  has  planted  him  as  a  sort  of  umpire  between 
gods  and  men,  nor  will  Jove  yield  one  whit  of  his  supreme  right 
to  exact  the  bitterest  penalties  from  man  or  god  who  presumes 
to  act  independently  of,  and  even  in  opposition  to  his  will.  Q  he 
tragic  poet  will  duly  exercise  his  grand  function  of  keeping  the 
powers  of  the  celestial  world — as  he  does  the  contending  emo- 
tions of  the  human  mind — in  due  equipoise  and  subordination.* 
The  plot  of  the  Prometheus  Unbound  is  the  simplest  possible, 
being  not  so  much  the  dramatic  progression  of  a  course  of  events, 
as  a  single  dramatic  situation  presented  through  the  whole  piece 
under  different  aspects.  The  theft  of  fire  from  Heaven,  or  (as 
the  notice  of  Cicero  seems  to  indicate)  from  the  Lemnian  vol- 
cano of  Mosychlos,t  having  been  perpetrated  in  the  previous 
piece.  Might  and  Force,  two  allegorical  personages,  the  minis- 
ters of  Jove's  vengeance,  i.re  now  introduced,  along  with  He- 
phaestus, the  forger  of  celestial  chains,  nailing  the  benevolent 
offender  to  a  cold  craggy  rock  in  the  wastes  of  European  Scythia. 


*  The  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  ancients  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  Prometheus  Unbound  of  j-Eschylus  are  :— Cicero,  Tusc.  II. 
10. ;  Arkian.  Periplus  Pont.  Eux.  p.  19  ;  Strabo,  Lib.  I.  p.  33  and  IV. 
1S2-3  ;  Plutarchus.  vit.  Pompeii,  init. ;  Athen.isus.  XV.  p.  672,  Cas. 

t  "  Veniat  jEschylusnon  poeta  solum,  sed  etiam  Pythagoreus.  Sic 
cnim  aocepimus.  Quo  mode  fert  apud  cum  Prometheus  dolorem, 
quem  excipit  ob  furlum  Lemnium." — Tusc.  Qucest.  II.  10.,  Welcker, 
Trilogie,  p.  7, 
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In  this  condition  when,  after  a  long  silence,  he  at  length  gives 
vent  to  his  complaint,  certain  kindred  divine  persons — first,  the 
Oceanides,  or  daughters  of  Ocean,  and  then  their  hoary  sire 
himself,  are  brought  on  the  scene,  with  words  of  solace  and 
friendly  exhortation  to  the  sufferer.*  When  all  the  arguments 
that  these  parties  have  to  advance  are  exhausted  in  vain,  another 
mythic  personage,  of  a  different  character,  and  for  a  different 
purpose,  appears.  This  is  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  prim- 
eval king  of  Argos,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  unblissful  distinction 
of  stirring  the  heart  of  Jove  with  love,  is,  by  the  jealous  wrath 
of  Hera,  transmuted  into  the  likeness  of  a  cow,t  and  sent 
wandering  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth,  fretted  into  restless  distrac- 
tion by  the  stings  of  a  malignant  insect.  This  character  serves 
a  threefold  purpose.  First,  as  a  sufferer,  tracing  the  origin  of 
all  her  misery  from  Jove,  she  both  sympathizes  strongly  with 
Prometheus,  and  exhibits  the  character  of  Jove  in  another  un- 
favourable aspect ;  secondly,  with  her  wild  maniac  cries  and  rein- 
less fits  of  distraction,  she  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the  calm 
self-possession  with  which  the  stout-hearted  Titan  endures  the 
penalty  of  his  pride  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  as  the  progenitrix 
of  the  Argive  Hercules,  the  destined  instrument  of  the  delivery 
of  Prometheus,  she  connects  the  middle  with  the  conclud- 
ing piece  of  the  trilogy.  Last  of  all,  when  this  strange  appari- 
tion has  vanished,  appears  on  the  scene  the  great  Olympian  ne- 
gotiator, Hermes ;  who,  with  the  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  the  threatened  terrors  of  his  supreme  master,  endeavours 
to  break  the  pride  and  to  bend  the  will  of  the  lofty-minded 
offender.     In  vain.     The  threatened  terrors  of  the  Thunderer 


*  "  Chorux  conslliclur  amicis." — Horace. 
<   On  the  stage,  of  course,  her -transmutation  can  only  be  indicate'l 
bj-  the  presence  of  a  i>aii-  of  ox  horns  on  her  virgin  forehead. 
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now  suddenly  start  into  reality ;  and,  amid  the  roar  of  contend- 
ing elements,  the  pealing  Heaven  and  the  quaking  Earth,  the 
Jove-defying  son  of  lapetus  descends  into  Hell. 

The  superhuman  grandeur  and  high  tragic  sublimity  which 
belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  this  subject,  has  suffered  no- 
thing in  respect  of  treatment  from  the  genius  of  the  bard  who 
dared  to  handle  it.  The  Prometheus  Bound,  though  inferior 
in  point  of  lyric  richness  and  variety  to  the  Agamemnon,  and 
though  somewhat  overloaded  with  narrative  in  one  place,  is 
nevertheless  felt  throughout  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  pro 
ductions  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  that  the  history  of 
literature  knows.  No  work  of  a  similar  lofty  character  certain 
ly  has  ever  been  so  extensively  popular.  The  Prometheus  Un- 
bound of  Shelley,  and  Lord  Byron's  Manfred,  bear  ample  wit- 
ness, of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  to  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  severe  Melpomene  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
lofty  British  Muse. 


PROMETHEUS     BOUND. 


Enter  Might  and  Force,  leadinfj  in  Prometheus  ; 
Hephaestus,  loith  chains. 


At  length  the  utmost  bound  of  Earth  we've  reached. 
This  Scythian  soil,  this  wild  untrodden  waste.' 
Hephaestus  now  Jove's  high  behests  demand 
Thy  care  ;  to  these  steep  cliffy  rocks  bind  down 
With  close-linked  chains  of  during  adamant 
This  daring  wretch.^    For  he  the  bright-rayed  fire, 
Mother  of  arts,  flower  of  thy  potency, 
Filched  from  the  gods,  and  gave  to  mortals.     Here, 
Just  guerdon  of  his  sin  shall  find  him ;  here 
Let  his  pride  learn  to  bow  to  Jove  supreme. 
And  love  men  well,  but  love  them  not  too  much. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Ye  twain,  rude  Might  and  Force,  have  done  your  work 
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To  the  perfect  end  ;  but  I — my  heart  shrinks  back 
From  the  harsh  task  to  nail  a  kindred  god  ^' 
To  this  storm-battered  crag.     Yet  dare  I  must. 
Where  Jove  commands,  whoso  neglects  rebels, 
And  pays  the  traitor's  fine.    Illgh-counselled  son 
Of  right-decreeing  Themis,""  I  force  myself 
No  less  than  thee,  when  to  this  friendless  rock 
With  iron  bonds  I  chain  thee,  where  nor  shape 
Nor  voice  of  wandering  mortal  shall  relieve 
Thy  lonely  watch  ;  but  the  fierce-burning  sun 
Shall  parch  and  bleach  thy  fresh  complexion.    Thou, 
When  motley-mantled  Night*  hath  hid  the  day, 
Shalt  greet  the  darkness,  with  how  short  a  joy  ! 
For  the  morn's  sun  the  nightly  dew  shall  scatter, 
And  thou  be  pierced  again  with  the  same  pricks 
Of  endless  woe — and  saviour  shall  be  none.^ 
Such  fruits  thy  forward  love  to  men  hath  wrought  thee. 
Thyself  a  god,  the  wrath  of  gods  to  thee 
Seemed  little,  and  to  men  thou  didst  dispense 
Forbidden  gifts.     For  this  thou  shalt  keep  watch 
On  this  delightless  rock,  fixed  and  erect, 
With  lid  unsleeping,  and  with  knee  unbent. 
Alas !  what  groans  and  wails  shalt  thou  pour  forth, 
Fruitless.    Jove  is  not  weak  that  he  should  bend ;  ^ 
For  young  authority  must  ever  be  * 
Harsh  and  severe. 


*  rf  iTOiKiKfincivvu^.    Buntgcimndige—^cwoR.     "  Various-vested 
A'ight."—CoLERiDOB,  in  a  Sonnet  to  the  Autumnal  Moon. 
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Enough  of  words  and  tears. 
This  god,  whom  all  the  gods  detest,  wilt  thou 
Not  hate,  thou,  whom  his  impious  larceny 
Did  chiefly  injure  1 

HEPHAESTUS. 

But,  my  friend,  my  kinsman- 


True,  that  respect ;  but  the  dread  father's  word 
Respect  much  more.    Jove's  word  respect  and  fear, 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Harsh  is  thy  nature,  and  thy  heart  is  full 
Of  pitiless  daring. 


Tears  were  wasted  here. 
And  labour  lost  is  all  concern  for  him. 


HEPHAESTUS. 

O  thrice-cursed  trade,  that  e'er  mv  hand  should  use  it 


Curse  not  thy  craft ;  the  cunning  of  thy  hand 
Makes  not  his  woes  ;  he  made  them  for  himself. 
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IIEPUAESTUS. 

"Would  that  some  other  hand  had  drawn  the  lot 
To  do  this  deed  ! 

MIGHT. 

All  things  may  be,  but  this 
To  dictate  to  the  gods.'  There's  one  that's  free, 
One  only  ;   Jove. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

I  know  it,  and  am  dumb. 


Then  gird  thee  to  the  work,  chain  down  the  culprit. 
Lest  Jove  thy  laggard  zeal  behold,  and  blame. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

The  irons  here  are  ready. 

MIGHT. 

Take  them,  and  strike 
Stout  blows  with  the  hammer ;  nail  him  to  the  rock. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

The  work  speeds  well,  and  lingers  not, 

MIGHT. 

strike  !  strike ! 
With  ring,  and  clamp,  and  wedge  make  sure  the  work. 
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He  hath  a  subtle  wit  will  find  itself 
A  way  where  way  is  none. 


HEPHAESTUS. 

This  arm  is  fast. 


Then  clasp  this  other.     Let  the  sophist  know, 
Against  great  Jove  how  dull  a  thing  is  wit. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

None  but  the  victim  can  reprove  my  zeal. 

MIGHT. 

Now  take  this  adamantine  bolt,  and  force 
Its  point  resistless  through  his  rebel  breast. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Alas  !  alas  1  Prometheus,  but  I  pity  thee  ! 


Dost  lag  again,  and  for  Jove's  enemies  weep 
Fond  tears  1  Beware  thou  have  no  cause  to  weep 
Tears  for  thyself. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Thou  see'st  no  sightly  sight 
For  eves  to  look  on. 
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MIGHT. 

I  behold  a  sower 
Reaping  what  thing  he  sowed.    But  take  these  thongs, 
And  bind  his  sides  withal. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

I  must !  I  must  ! 
Nor  needs  thy  urging. 

MIGHT. 

Nay,  but  I  will  urge, 
Command,  and  bellow  in  thine  ear  !     Proceed, 
Lower — yet  lower — and  with  these  iron  rings 
Enclasp  his  legs- 

HEPHAESTUS. 

'Tis  done,  and  quickly  done. 


Now  pierce  his  feet  through  with  these  nails.    Strike 

hard  ! 
There's  one  will  sternly  prove  thy  work,  and  thee. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Harsh  is  thy  tongue,  and,  like  thy  nature,  hard. 

MIGHT. 

Art  thou  a  weakling,  do  not  therefore  blame 
The  firm  harsh-fronted  will  that  suits  my  oflSce. 
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HEPHAESTUS. 

Let  US  away.    He's  fettered  limb  and  thew. 

MIGHT. 

There  lie,  and  feed  thy  pride  on  this  bare  rock, 
Filching  gods'  gifts  for  mortal  men.    What  man 
Shall  free  thee  from  these  woes  ?     Thou  hast   been 

called 
In  vain  the  Provident :«  had  thy  soul  possessed 
The  virtue  of  thy  name,  thou  hadst  foreseen 
These  cunning  toils,  and  hadst  unwound  thee  from 

them. 

[Exeunt  all,  except  Protnetfieus,  who  is 
left  chained. 

PROMETHEUS.' 

0  divine  ether,  and  swift-winged  winds. 
And  river-fountains,  and  of  ocean  waves 

The  multitudinous  laughter,'"  and  thou  Earth, 
Boon  mother  of  us  all,  and  thou  bright  round 
Of  the  all-seeing  Sun,  you  I  invoke  ! 
Behold  what  ignominy  of  causeless  wrongs 

1  suffer  from  the  gods,  myself  a  god. 

See  what  piercing  pains  shall  goad  me 
Through  long  {  ges  myriad-numbered  ! 
With  such  wrongful  chains  hath  bound  me 
This  new  leader  of  the  gods. 
Ah  me  !  present  woes  and  future 
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I  bemoan.     O  !  when,  0  !  when 

Shall  the  just  redemption  dawn  ? 
Yet  why  thus  prate  1  I  know  what  ills  await  me. 
No  unexpected  torture  can  surprise 
My  soul  prophetic ;  and  with  quiet  mind 
We  all  must  bear  our  portioned  fate,  nor  idly 
Court  battle  with  a  strong  necessity. 
Alas  !  alas  !  'tis  hard  to  speak  to  the  winds  ; 
Still  harder  to  be  dumb  !  my  well-deservings 
To  mortal  men  are  all  the  offence  that  bowed  me 
Beneath  this  yoke.    The  secret  fount  of  fire 
I  sought,  and  found,  and  in  a  reed  concealed  it ; " 
"Whence  arts  have  sprung  to  man,  and  life  hath  drawn 
Rich  store  of  comforts.    For  such  deed  1  suffer 
These  bonds,  in  the  broad  eye  of  gracious  day, 
Here  crucified.    Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  who  comes  1  '* 
What  sound,  what  viewless  breath,  thus  taints  the  air, 
God  sent,  or  mortal,  or  of  mingled  kind  1 
What  errant  traveller  ill-sped  comes  to  view 
This  naked  ridge  of  extreme  Earth,  and  me  1 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  a  hapless  god  thou  see'st 
Nailed  to  this  crag  ;  the  foe  of  Jove  thou  seest. 

Him  thou  see'st,  whom  all  the  Immortal^ 

Whoso  tread  the  Olympian  threshold. 

Name  with  hatred  ;  thou  beholdest 

Man's  best  friend,  and,  therefore,  hated 
For  excess  of  love. 

Hark,  again  !   I  hear  the  whirring 

As  of  winged  birds  approaching ; 
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With  the  light  strokes  of  their  pinions 

Ether  pipes  ill-boding  whispers  ! — 
Alas  !  alas  !  that  I  should  fear 
Each  breath  that  nears  me. 


The  OcEANlDES  approach,  home  through  the  air 
in  a  winged  car. 

CHORUS   OP   OCEANIDES. — STROPHE   I. 

Fear  nothing  ;  for  a  friendly  band  approaches  ; 

Fleet  rivalry  of  wings 
Oar'd  us  to  this  far  height,  with  hard  consent 

Wrung  from  our  careful  sire 
The  winds  swift-sweeping  bore  me :  for  I  heard 
The  harsh  hammer's  note  deep  deep  in  ocean  caves, 
And,  throwing  virgin  shame  aside,  unshod 

The  winged  car  I  mounted. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Ah  !  ah  ! 
Daughters  of  prolific  Tethys,'^ 
And  of  ancient  father  Ocean, 
With  his  sleepless  current  whirling 
Round  the  firm  ball  of  the  globe. 
Look  !  with    ueful  eyes  behold  me 
Nailed  by  adamantine  rivets. 
Keeping  weary  watch  unenvied 
On  this  tempest-rifted  rock  ! 
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CHORUS. — ANTISTROPHE   II. 

I  look,  Prometheus  ;  and  a  tearful  cloud 

My  woeful  sight  bedims, 
To  see  thy  goodliest  form  with  insult  chained. 

In  adamantine  bonds, 
To  this  bare  crag,  where  pinching  airs  shall  blast  thee. 
New  gods  now  hold  the  helm  of  Heaven  ;  new  laws 
Mark  Jove's  unrighteous  rule  ;  the  giant  trace 

Of  Titan  times  hath  vanished.''' 

PROMETHEUS. 

Deep  in  death-receiving  Hades 
Had  he  bound  me,  had  he  whelmed  me 
In  Tartarean  pit,  unfathomed, 
Fettered  with  unyielding  bonds  ! 
Then  nor  god  nor  man  had  feasted 
Eyes  of  triumph  on  my  wrongs, 
Nor  I,  thus  swung  in  middle  ether,* 
Moved  the  laughter  of  my  foes. 

CHORUS. — STROPHE  II. 

Which  of  the  gods  hath  heart  so  hard 
To  mock  thy  woes  ?     Who  will  withhold 
The  fellow-feeling  and  the  tear, 
Save  only  Jove.    But  he  doth  nurse 
Strong  wrath  within  his  stubborn  breast, 


acffipiov  Kivvyjjin. 
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And  holds  all  Heaven  in  awe. 
Nor  will  he  cease  till  his  hot  rage  is  glutted, 
Or  some  new  venture  shakes  his  stable  throne. 

PROMETHEUS. 

By  my  Titan  soul,  I  swear  it ! 

Though  with  harsh  chains  now  he  mocks  me, 

Even  now  the  hour  is  ripening, 

When  this  haughty  lord  of  Heaven 

Shall  embrace  my  knees,  beseeching 

Me  to  unveil  the  new-forged  counsels 

That  shall  hurl  him  from  his  throne.'* 

But  no  honey-tongued  persuasion, 

No  smooth  words  of  artful  charming, 

No  stout  threats  shall  loose  my  tongue. 

Till  he  loose  these  bonds  of  insult, 

And  himself  make  just  atonement 

For  injustice  done  to  me. 

CHORUS. — ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Thou  art  a  bold  man,  and  defiest 

The  keenest  pangs  to  force  thy  will. 

With  a  most  unreined  tongue  thou  speakest ; 

But  me — sharp  fear  hath  pierced  my  heart. 

I  fear  for  thee  ;  •  nd  of  thy  woes 
The  distant,  doubtful  end 
I  see  not.    O,  'tis  hard,  most  hard  to  reach 
The  heart  of  Jove  !'®   prayer  beats  his  ear  in  vain. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

Harsh  is  Jove,  I  know — lie  frameth 

Justice  for  himself;  but  soon, 

When  the  destined  harm  o'ertakes  him. 

He  shall  tremble  as  a  child. 

He  shall  smooth  his  bristling  anger, 

Courting  friendship  shunned  before. 

More  importunate  to  unbind  me 

Than  impatient  I  of  bonds. 


Speak  now,  and  let  us  know  the  whole  offence 
Jove  charges  thee  withal ;  for  which  he  seized, 
And  with  dishonour  and  dire  insult  loads  thee. 
Unfold  the  tale  ;  unless,  perhaps,  such  sorrow 
Irks  thee  to  tell. 

PROMETHEUS. 

To  tell  or  not  to  tell 
Irks  me  the  same  ;  which  way  I  turn  is  pain. 
"When  first  the  gods  their  fatal  strife  began, 
And  insurrection  raged  in  Heaven — some  striving 
To  cast  old  Kronos  from  his  hoary  throne, 
That  Jove  might  reign,  and  others  to  crush  i'  the  bud 
His  swelling  mastery — I  wise  counsel  gave 
To  the  Titans,  sons  of  primal  Heaven  and  Earth  ; 
But  gave  in  vain.     Their  dauntless  stubborn  souls 
Spurned  gentle  ways,  and  patient-working  wiles, 
Weening  swift  triumph  with  a  blow.     But  me, 
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My  mother  Themis,  not  onc.e  but  oft,  and  Earth 
(One  shape  of  various  names),'''  prophetic  told 
That  violence  and  rude  strength  in  such  a  strife 
Were  vain — craft  haply  might  prevail.    This  lesson 
I  taught  the  haughty  Titans,  but  they  deigned 
Scarce  with  contempt  to  hear  my  prudent  words. 
Thus  baffled  in  my  plans,  I  deemed  it  best, 
As  things  then  were,  leagued  with  my  mother  Themis, 
To    accept    Jove's    proffered    friendship.       By    my 

counsels 
From  his  primeval  throne  was  Kronos*  hurled 
Into  tlie  pit  Tartarean,  dark,  profound, 
With  all  his  troop  of  friends.     Such  was  the  kindness 
From  me  received  by  him  who  now  doth  hold 
The  masterdom  of  Heaven  ;  these  the  rewards 
Of  my  great  zeal :  for  so  it  hath  been  ever. 
Suspicion's  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  tyrants. 
And  they  who  love  most  are  the  first  suspected." ^ 
As  for  your  question,  for  what  present  fault 
I  bear  the  wi'ong  that  now  afflicts  me,  hear. 
Soon  as  he  sat  on  his  ancestral  throne 
He  called  the  gods  together,  and  assigned 
To  each  his  fair  allotment,  and  his  sphere 
Of  sway  supreme  ;  but,  ah  !  for  wretched  man  ! 
To  him  nor  part  nor    ortion  fell :  Jove  vowed 
To  blot  his  memory  from  the  Earth,  and  mould 


Saturn  the  father  of  Jove. 
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The  race  anew.*     I  only  of  the  gods 
Thwarted  his  will  ;'9  and,  but  for  my  strong  aid, 
Hades  had  whelmed,  and  hopeless  ruin  swamped 
All  men  that  breathe.    Such  were  my  crimes  :  these 

pains 
Grievous  to  suffer,  pitiful  to  behold, 
Were  purchased  thus  ;  and  mercy's  now  denied 
To  him  whose  crime  was  mercy  to  mankind  : 
And  here  I  lie,  in  cunning  torment  stretched,^" 
A  spectacle  inglorious  to  Jove. 


An  iron-heart  were  his,  and  flinty  hard, 
Who  on  thy  woes  could  look  without  a  tear, 
Prometheus  ;  I  had  liefer  not  so  seen  thee. 
And  seeing  thee  fain  would  call  mine  eyesight  liar. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Certes  no  sight  am  I  for  friends  to  look  on. 

CHORUS. 

Was  this  thy  sole  offence  1 


*  "  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  him." — 
Okn.  vi.  7. 
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PROMETHEUS. 


I  taught  weak  mortals 
Not  to  foresee  harm,  and  forestall  the  Fates. 


A  sore  disease  to  anticipate  mischance  : 
How  didst  thou  cure  it  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Blind  hopes  of  good  I  planted 
In  their  dark  breasts.^' 

CHORUS. 

That  was  a  boon,  indeed, 

PROMETHEUS. 

Nay  more,  I  gave  them  fire. 

CHORUS. 

And  flame-faced  lire  is  now  enjoyed  by  mortals  ?" 

PROMETHEUS. 

Enjoyed,  and  of  all  arts  the  destined  mother. 


To  ephemeral  man. 


And  is  this  all  the  roll  of  thy  offendings 

That  he  should  rage  so  fierce  1     Hath  he  not  set 

Bounds  to  his  vengeance  ? 
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PROMETHEUS. 

None,  but  his  own  pleasure. 

CHORUS. 

And  when  shall  he  please  1    Vain  the   hope ;    thou 

see'st 
That  thou  hast  erred  ;  and  that  thou  hast  to  us 
No  pleasure  brings,  to  thee  excess  of  pain. 
Of  this  enough.    Seek  now  to  cure  the  evil. 

PROMETHEUS. 

'Tis  a  light  thing  for  him  whose  foot's  unwarped 
By  misadventure's  meshes  to  advise 
And  counsel  the  unfortunate.    But  I 
Foreknew  my  fate,  and  if  I  erred,  I  erred 
"With  conscious  purpose,  purchasing  man's  weal 
"With  mine  own  grief.     1  knew  I  should  offend 
The  Thunderer,  though  deeming  not  that  he 
Would  perch  me  thus  to  pine  'twixt  Earth  and  Sky, 
Of  this  wild  wintry  waste  sole  habitant. 
But  cease  to  weep  for  ills  that  weeping  mends  not ; 
Descend,  and  I'll  discourse  to  thee  at  length 
Of  chances  yet  to  come.    Nay,  do  not  doubt ; 
But  leave  thy  car,  nor  be  ashamed  to  share 
The  afflictions  of  the  afflicted ;  for  Mishap, 
Of  things  that  lawless  wander,  wanders  most ; 
"With  me  to-day  it  is  with  you  to-morrow. 
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Not  to  sluggish  ears,  Prometheus, 

Hast  thou  spoken  thy  desire  ; 

From  our  breeze-borne  car  descending, 

With  light  foot  we  greet  the  ground. 

Leaving  ether  chaste,  smooth  pathway 

Of  the  gently-winnowing  wing, 

On  this  craggy  rock  I  stand. 

To  hear  the  tale,  while  thou  mayst  tell  it. 

Of  thy  sorrows  to  the  end. 

Enter  Ocean." 

From  my  distant  caves  cerulean  '^ 
This  fleet-pinioned  bird  hath  borne  me  ; 
Needed  neither  bit  nor  bridle, 
Thought  instinctive  reined  the  creature  ; 
Thus,  to  know  thy  griefs,  Prometheus, 
And  to  grieve  with  thee  I  come. 
Soothly  strong  the  tie  of  kindred 
Binds  the  heart  of  man  and  god  ; 
But,  though  no  such  tie  had  bound  me, 
I  had  wept  for  thee  the  same- 
Well  thou  know'st    ot  mine  the  cunning 
To  discourse  with  glozing  phrase  : 
Tell  me  how  I  may  relieve  thee, 
I  am  ready  to  relieve  ; 
Friend  thou  boastest  none  than  Ocean     • 
Surer,  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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PROMETHEUS. 


How  now,  old  Ocean  1  thou  too  come  to  view 
My  dire  disasters  1 — how  shouldst  thou  have  dared, 
Leaving  the  billowy  stream  whose  name  thou  bearest, 
Thy  rock-roofed  halls,  and  self-built  palaces. 
To  visit  this  Scythian  land,  stern  mother  of  iron, 
To  know  my  sorrows,  and  to  grieve  with  me  1 
Look  on  this  sight— thy  friend,  the  friend  of  Jove, 
Who  helped  him  to  the  sway  which  now  he  bears. 
Crushed  by  the  self-same  god  himself  exalted. 


1  see,  Prometheus  ;  and  I  come  to  speak 
A  wise  word  to  the  wise  ;  receive  it  wisely. 
Know  what  thou  art,  and  make  thy  manners  new  ; 
For  a  new  king  doth  rule  the  subject  gods. 
Compose  thy  speech,  nor  cast  such  whetted  words 
'Gainst  Jove,  who,  though  he  sits  apart,  sublime, 
Hath  ears,  and  with  new  pains  may  smite  his  victim, 
To  which  his  present  wrath  shall  seem  a  toy- 
Listen  to  me  ;  slack  thy  fierce  ire,  and  seek 
Speedy  deliverance  from  these  woes.    Trite  wisdom 
Belike  I  speak,  Prometheus  ;  but  thou  knowest 
A  lofty-sounding  tongue  with  passionate  phrase 
Buys  its  own  ruin.     Proud  art  thou,  unyielding, 
And  heap'st  new  woes  tenfold  on  thine  own  head. 
Why  should'st  thou  kick  against  the  pricks  1    Jove 

reigns 
A  lord  severe,  and  of  his  acts  need  give 
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Account  to  none.    I  go  to  plead  for  thee, 

And,  what  I  can,  will  try  to  save  my  kinsman  ; 

But  be  thou  calm  the  while  ;  curb  thy  rash  speech, 

And  let  not  fame  report,  that  one  so  wise 

Fell  by  the  forfeit  of  a  foolish  tongue. 

PROMEXnEUS. 

Count  thyself  happy,  Ocean,  being  free 

From  blame,  who  shared  and  dared  with  me.     Be 

wise. 
And  what  thy  meddling  aids  not,  let  alone. 
In  vain  thou  plead'st  with  him  ;   his  ears  are  deaf. 
Look  to  thyself:  thy  errand  is  not  safe. 


"Wise  art  thou,  passing  wise,  for  others'  weal, 
For  thine  own  good  most  foolish.    Prithee  do  not 
So  stretch  thy  stubborn  whim  to  pull  against 
The  friends  that  pull  for  thee.    'Tis  no  vain  boast ; 
I  know  that  Jove  will  hear  me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thou  art  kind  ; 
And  for  thy  kind  intent  and  friendly  feeling 
Have  my  best  thanks.    But  do  not,  I  beseech  thee, 
Waste  labour  upon  me.     If  thou  wilt  labour, 
Seek  a  more  hopeful  subject.    Thou  wert  wiser, 
Being  safe,  to  keep  thee  safe.    I,  when  I  suffer, 
Wish  not  that  all  my  friends  should  suffer  with  me. 
Enough  my  brother  Atlas'  miseries  grieve  me.''* 
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Wlio  in  the  extreme  West  stands,  stoutly  bearing 
The  pillars  of  Heaven  and  Earth  upon  his  shoulders,^® 
No  lightsome  burden.     Him  too,  I  bewail. 
That  made  his  home  in  dark  Cilician  caverns. 
The  hostile  portent,  Earth-born,  hundred-headed 
Impetuous  Typhon,"  quelled  by  force,  who  stood 
Alone,  against  the  embattled  host  of  gods, 
Hissing  out  murder  from  his  monstrous  jaws ; 
And  from  his  eyes  there  flashed  a  Gorgon  glare. 
As  he  would  smite  the  tyranny  of  great  Jove 
Clean  down  ;  but  he,  with  sleepless  thunder  watching, 
Hurl'd  headlong  a  flame-breathing  bolt,  and  laid 
The  big-mouthed  vaunter  low.    Struck  to  the  heart 
With  blasted  strength,  and  shrunk  to  ashes,  there 
A  huge  and  helpless  hulk,  outstretched  he  lies, 
Beside  the  salt  sea's  strait,  pressed  down  beneath 
The  roots  of  iEtna,  on  whose  peaks  Hephaestus 
Sits  hammering  the  hot  metal.    Thence,  one  day. 
Shall  streams  of  liquid  fire,  swift  passage  forcing, 
With  savage  jaws  the  wide-spread  plains  devour 
Of  the  fair-fruited  Sicily.    Such  hot  shafts. 
From  the  flame-breathing  ferment  of  the  deep, 
Shall  Typhon  cast  with  sateless  wrath,  though  now 
All  scorched  and  cindered  by  the  Thunderer's  stroke, 
Moveless  he  lies.    But  why  should  I  teach  thee  ? 
Thou  art  a  wise  man,  thine  own  wisdom  use 
To  save  thyself.    For  me,  I'll  even  endure 
These  pains,  till  Jove  shall  please  to  slack  his  ire. 
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Know'st  thou  not  this,  Prometheus,  that  mild  words 
Are  medicines  of  fierce  wrath  1''' 

PROMETHEUS. 

They  are,  when  spoken 
In  a  mild  hour  ;  but  the  high-swelling  heart 
They  do  but  fret  the  more. 


But,  in  the  attempt 
To  ward  the  threatened  harm,  what  evil  see'st  thou  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Most  bootless  toil,  and  folly  most  inane. 

OCEAN. 

Be  it  so  ;  but  yet  'tis  sometimes  well,  believe  me, 
That  a  wise  man  should  seem  to  be  a  fool. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Seem  fool,  seem  wise,  I,  i  ■  the  end,  am  blamed. 

OCEAN. 

Thy  reckless  words  reluctant  send  me  home. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Beware,  lest  love  for  me  make  thyself  hated 


c  2 
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OCEAN. 

Of  whom  ?    Of  him,  who,  on  the  all-powerful  throne 
Sits,  a  new  lord  1 

PROMETHEUS. 

Even  him.    Beware  thou  vex  not 
Jove's  jealous  heart. 

OCEAN. 

In  this,  thy  fate  shall  warn  me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Away  !  farewell ;  and  may  the  prudent  thoughts, 
That  sway  thy  bosom  now,  direct  thee  ever. 


I  go,  and  quickly.    My  four-footed  bird 
Brushes  the  broad  path  of  the  limpid  air 
With  forward  wing  :  right  gladly  will  he  bend 
The  wearied  knee  on  his  familiar  stall. 

CHORAL   HYMN. 


Thy  dire  disasters,  unexampled  wrongs, 

I  weep,  Prometheus. 
From  its  soft  founts  distilled  the  flowing  tear 

My  cheek  bedashes. 
'lis  hard,  most  hard  !     By  self-made  laws  Jove  rules, 
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Aud  'gainst  the  host  of  primal  gods  he  points 
The  lordly  spear. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

With  echoing  groans  the  ambient  waste  bewails 

Thy  fate,  Prometheus  ; 
The  neighbouring  tribes  of  holy  Asia  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus  i-^ 
For  tliee  and  thine  !  names  mighty  and  revered 
Of  yore,  now  shamed,  dishonoured,  and  cast  down, 

And  chained  with  thee. 

STROPHE  II. 

And  Colchis,  with  her  belted  daughters,  weeps 

For  thee,  Prometheus ; 
And  Scythian  tribes,  on  Earth's  remotest  verge. 
Where  lone  Moeotis*  spreads  her  wintry  waters. 

Do  weep  for  thee. 

STROPHE   II. 

The  flower  of  Araby's  wandering  warriors  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus  ;'" 
And  they  who  high  their  airy  holds  have  perched 
On  Caucasus'  ridge,  with  pointed  lances  bristling, 

Do  weep  for  thee. 


One  only  vexed  like  thee,  and  even  as  thou. 
In  adamant  bound. 


*  The  Sea  of  Azof. 
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A  Titau,  aud  a  god  scorned  by  the  gods, 

Atlas  I  knew. 
He  on  his  shoulders  the  surpassing  weight 
Of  the  celestial  pole  stoutly  upbore, 

And  groaned  beneath. 
Roars  billowy  Ocean,  and  the  Deep  sucks  back 
Its  waters  when  he  sobs  ;  from  Earth's  dark  caves 

Deep  hell  resounds  ; 
The  fountains  of  the  holy-streaming  rivers 

Do  moan  with  him. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Deem  me  not  self-willed,  nor  with  pride  high-strung, 

That  I  am  dumb  ;  my  heart  is  gnawed  to  see 

Myself  thus  mocked  and  jeered.    These  gods,  to  whom 

Owe  they  their  green  advancement  but  to  me  1 

But  this  ye  know  ;  and,  not  to  teach  the  taught, 

I'll  speak  of  it  no  more.    Of  human  kind. 

My  great  oflfence  in  aiding  them,  in  teaching 

The  babe  to  speak,  and  rousing  torpid  mind 

To  take  the  grasp  of  itself— of  this  I'll  talk  ; 

Meaning  to  mortal  men  no  blame,  but  only 

The  true  recital  of  mine  own  deserts. 

For,  soothly,  having  eyes  to  see  they  saw  not,  ^' 

And  hearing  heard  not ;  but,  like  dreamy  phantoms, 

A  random  life  they  led  from  year  to  year. 

All  blindly  floundering  on.    No  craft  they  knew 

With  woven  brick  or  jointed  beam  to  pile 

The  sunward  porch  ;  but  in  the  dark  Earth  burrowed 

And  housed,  like  tinv  ants  in  sunless  caves. 
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No  signs  they  knew  to  mark  the  wintry  year  : 

The  flower-strewn  Spring,  and  the  fruit-laden  Summer, 

Uncalendared,  unregistered,  returned— 

Till  I  the  difficult  art  of  the  stars  revealed. 

Their  risings  and  their  settings.    Numbers,  too, 

Itaught  them  (a  most  choice  device)  3=    and  how 

By  marshalled  signs  to  fix  their  shifting  thoughts, 

That  Memory,  mother  of  Muses,  might  achieve 

Her  wondrous  works.    I  first  slaved  to  the  yoke 

Both  ox  and  ass.    I,  the  rein-loving  steeds 

(Of  wealth's  gay-flaunting  pomp  the  chiefest  pride) 

Joined  to  the  car  ;  and  bade  them  ease  the  toils 

Of  labouring  men  vicarious.    I  the  first 

Upon  the  lint-winged  car  of  mariner 

Was  launched,  sea-wandering.    Such  wise  arts  I  found 

To  soothe  the  ills  of  man's  ephemeral  life  ; 

But  for  myself,  plunged  in  this  depth  of  woe, 

No  prop  I  find. 


Sad  chance  !    Thy  wit  hath  slipt 
From  its  firm  footing  then  when  needed  most, 
Like  some  unlearned  leech  who  many  healed, 
But  being  sick  himself,  from  all  his  store, 
Cannot  cull  out  one  medicinal  drug. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Hear  me  yet  farther  ;  and  in  hearing  marvel, 
What  arts  and  curious  shifts  my  wit  devised- 
Chiefest  of  all,  the  cure  of  dire  di 
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Men  owe  to  me.    Nor  healing  food,  nor  drink, 
Nor  unguent  knew  they,  but  did  slowly  wither 
And  waste  away  for  lack  of  pharmac}^ 
Till  taught  by  me  to  mix  the  soothing  drug, 
And  check  corruption's  march.     I  fixed  the  art 
Of  divination  with  its  various  phase 
Of  dim  revealings,  making  dreams  speak  truth, 
Stray  voices,  and  encounters  by  the  way 
Significant;  the  flight  of  taloned  birds 
On  right  and  left  I  marked — these  fraught  with  ban, 
With  blissful  augury  those  ;  their  way  of  life 
Their  mutual  loves  and  enmities,  their  flocks, 
And  friendly  gatherings  ;  the  entrails'  smoothness. 
The  hue  best  liked  by  the  gods,  the  gall,  the  liver 
With  all  its  just  proportions.     I  first  wrapped 
In  the  smooth  fat  the  thighs  ;  first  burnt  the  loins, 
And  from  the  flickering  flame  taught  men  to  spell 
No  easy  lore,  and  cleared  the  tire-faced  signs^^ 
Obscure  before.     Yet  more :  I  probed  the  Earth, 
To  yield  its  hidden  wealth  to  help  man's  weakness — 
Iron,  copper,  silver,  gold.    None  but  a  fool, 
A  prating  fool,  will  stint  me  of  this  praise. 
And  thus,  with  one  short  word  to  sum  the  tale, 
Prometheus  taught  all  arts  to  mortal  men. 


Do  good  to  men,  but  do  it  with  discretion. 

Why  shouldst  thou    harm   thyself  ?      Good    hope    I 
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To  see  thee  soou  from  these  harsh  chains  unbound, 
As  free,  as  mighty,  as  great  Jove  himself. 

PROMETHEUS. 

This  may  not  be  ;  the  destined  course  of  things 

Fate  must  accomplish  ;  I  must  bend  me  yet 

'Neath  wrongs  on  wrongs,  ere   I  may   "scape  these 

bonds. 
Though  Art  be  strong,  Necessity  is  stronger. 

CHORUS. 

And  who  is  lord  of  strong  Necessity  ?  ^^ 

PROMETHEUS. 

The  triform  Fates,  and  the  sure-memoried  Furies. 

CHORUS. 

And  mighty  Jove  himself  must  yield  to  them  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No  more  than  others  Jove  can  'scape  his  doom- " 

CHORUS. 

What  doom  1 — No  doom  hath  he  but  endless  sway. 

PROMETHEUS. 

'Tis  not  for  thee  to  know  :  tempt  not  the  question. 
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There's  some  dread  mystery  in  thy  chary  speech, 
Close-veiled. 

PROMETnEUS. 

Urge  this  no  more  :  the  truth  thou'lt  know 
In  fitting  season  ;  now  it  lies  concealed 
In  deepest  darkness  ;  for  relenting  Jove 
Himself  must  woo  this  secret  from  my  breast. 

CHORAL   HYMN. 


Never,  O  never  may  Jove, 
Who  in  Olympus  reigns  omnipotent  lord. 
Plant  his  high  will  against  my  weak  opinion  !  ^s 

Let  me  approach  the  gods 
With  blood  of  oxen  and  with  holy  feasts. 
By  father  Ocean's  quenchless  stream,  and  pay 

No  backward  vows : 
Nor  let  my  tongue  offend  ;  but  in  my  heart 

Be  lowly  wisdom  graven. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

For  thus  old  Wisdom  speaks  : 
Thy  life  'tis  sweet  to  cherish,  and  while  the  length 
Of  years  is  thine,  thy  heart  with  cheerful  hopes 

And  lightsome  joys  to  feed. 
But  thee — ah  me  !  my  blood  runs  cold  to  see  thee, 
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Pierced  to  the  marrow  with  a  thousand  pains. 

Not  fearing  Jove, 
Self-willed  thou  hast  respect  to  man,  Prometheus, 
Much  more  than  man  deserveth. 

STROPHE  II. 

For  what  is  man  ?*  behold  ! 
Can  he  requite  thy  love— child  of  a  day — 
Or  help  thy  extreme  need  1    Hast  thou  not  seen 

The  blind  and  aimless  strivings, 

The  barren  blank  endeavour, 
The  pithless  deeds,  of  the  fleeting  dreamlike  race  1 

Never,  O  nevermore, 
May  mortal  wit  Jove's  ordered  plan  deceive. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

This  lore  my  heart  hath  learned 
From  sight  of  thee,   and  thy  sharp  pains,   Pro- 
metheus. 
Alas  !  what  diverse  strain  I  sang  thee  then. 

Around  the  bridal  chamber. 

And  around  the  bridal  bath, 
When  thou  my^ister  fair,  Hesione, 

Won  by  rich  gifts  didst  lead  " 
From  Ocean's  caves  thy  spousal  bed  to  share. 


'  Of  all  the  things  that  breathe  the  air,  and  creep  upon  the  Earth, 

The  weakest  thing  that  breathes  and  creeps  on  nurturing  Earth 

is  Man."  ...   ,„,, 

HoMKR'b  Odys.  xviu.  130. 
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Enter  lo.  ^^ 

What  land  is  this  1 — what  race  of  mortals 
Owns  this  desert  ?  who  art  thou, 
Rock-bound  with  these  wintry  fetters, 
And  for  what  crime  tortured  thus  ? 
Worn  and  weary  with  far  travel. 
Tell  me  where  my  feet  have  borne  me  ! 
O  pain  !  pain  !  pain  !  it  stings  and  goads  me  again. 
The  fateful  brize  ! — save  me,  0  Earth  !  ^s — Avaunt 
Thou  horrible  shadow  of  the  Earth-born  Argus  ! 
Could  not  the  grave  close  up  thy  hundred  eyes, 

But  thou  must  come, 
Haunting  my  path  with  thy  suspicious  look, 

Unhoused  from  Hades  1 
Avaunt !  avaunt ! — why  wilt  thou  hound  my  track. 
The  famished  wanderer  on  the  waste  sea-shore  ? 


Pipe  not  thy  sounding  wax-compacted  reed 
With  drowsy  drone  at  me  !     Ah  wretched  me  ! 
Wandering,  still-wandering  o'er  wide  Earth,  and  driven 

Where  ?  where  1    0  tell  me  where  ? 
O  Son  of  Kronos,  in  what  damned  sin 
Being  caught  hast  thou  to  misery  yoked  me  thus, 
Pricked  me  to  desperation,  and  my  heart 

Pierced  with  thy  furious  goads  ? 
Blast  me  with  lightnings  !  bury  me  in  Earth  !    To  the 

gape 
Of  greedy  sea-monsters  give  me  1    Hear,  0  hear 
My  prayer,  O  King  ! 
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Enough,  enough,  these  errant  toils  have  tried  me  ; 
And  yet  no  rest  I  find  :  nor  when,  nor  where 
These  woes  shall  cease  may  know. 

CHORUS.'"' 

Dost  hear  the  plaint  of  the  ox-horned  maid  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

How  should  I  not  1  the  luachian  maid  who  knows  not. 
Stung  by  the  god-sent  brize  ?  the  maid  who  smote 
Jove's  lustful  heart  with  love  :  and  his  harsh  spouse 
Hounds  her  o'er  Earth  with  chase  interminable. 


ANTISTROPHE. 

My  father's  name  thou  know'st,  and  my  descent ! 
Who  art  thou  1  god  or  mortal  1    Speak  !  what  charm 
Gives  wretch  like  thee,  the  certain  clue  to  know 

My  lamentable  fate  1 
Aye,  and  the  god-sent    plague  thou  know'st  ;   the 

sting 
That  spurs  me  o'er  the  far-stretched  Earth  ;  the  goad 
That  mads  me  sheer,  wastes,  withers,  and  consumes, 

A  worn  and  famished  maid, 
Whipt  by  the  scourge  of  jealous  Hera's  wrath  ! 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  !     Misery  has  many  shapes, 

But  none  like  mine. 
0  thou,  who  named  my  Argive  home,  declare 
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What  ills  await  me  yet ;  what  end  1  what  hope  ? 
If  hope  there  be  for  lo. 

CHORUS. 

I  pray  thee  speak  to  the  weary  way-worn  maid. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I'll  tell  thee  all  thy  wish,  not  in  enigmas 
Tangled  and  dark,  but  in  plain  phrase,  as  friend 
Should  speak  to  friend.     Thou  see'st  Prometheus,  who 
To  mortal  men  gifted  immortal  fire. 


0  thou,  to  man  a  common  blessing  given, 

What  crime  hath  bound  thee  to  this  wintry  rock  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

1  have  but  ceased  rehearsing  all  my  wrongs. 

ID. 

And  dost  thou  then  refuse  the  boon  I  ask  1 

PROMETHEUS. 

What  boon  ?  ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  answer. 

lO. 

Say,  then,  who  bound  thee  to  this  ragged  cliff  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Stern  Jove's  decree,  and  harsh  Hephaestus'  hand. 
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10. 

And  for  what  crime  1 

PROMETHEUS. 

Let  what  I've  said  sufSct 

lO. 

This,  too,  I  ask— what  bound  hath  fate  appointed 
To  my  far-wandering  toils  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

This  not  to  know 
Were  better  than  to  learn. 


10. 

Nay,  do  not  hide 


This  thing  from  me  ! 


grudge  it  not. 


PROMETHEUS. 

If  'tis  a  boon,  believe  me, 

10. 

Then  why  so  slow  to  answer  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

would  not  crush  thee  with  the  cruel  truth. 
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10, 

Fear  not ;  I  choose  to  hear  it. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Listen  then. 

CHORUS. 

Nay,  hear  me  rather.    With  her  own  mouth  this  maid 
Shall  first  her  by-gone  woes  rehearse ;  next  thou 
What  yet  remains  shalt  tell. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Even  so.     (To  lo.)    Speak  thou  ; 
They  are  the  sisters  of  thy  father,  lo  ;  ■" 
And  to  wail  out  our  griefs,  when  they  who  listen 
Our  troubles  with  a  willing  tear  requite, 
Is  not  without  its  use. 


I  will  obey. 
And  in  plain  speech  my  chanceful  story  tell  ; 
Though  much  it  grieves  me  to  retrace  the  source, 
Whence  sprung  this  god-sent  pest,  and  of  my  shape 
Disfigurement  abhorred.    Night  after  night 
Strange  dreams  around  my  maiden  pillow  hovering 
Whispered  soft  temptings.     "  O  thrice-hlessed  maid 

Why  piii'st  thou  thus  in  virgin  loneliness, 

When  highest  wedlock  courts  thee  ?     Strucl  hy  the  shaft 
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Of  fond  desire  for  thee  Jove  burns,  and  pants 
To  twine  his  loves  with  thine.    Spurn  not,  O  ■maid 
The  proffered  bed  ofJoi-c;  but  hie  thee  straight 
To  Lerne's  bosotned  mead,*^  vjhere  are  the  sheep-foJd,^ 
And  ox-stalls  of  thy  sire,  that  so  the  eye 
Of  Jove,  being  filled  with  thee,  may  cease  from  craving^ 
Such  nightly  dreams  my  restless  couch  possessed 
Till  I,  all  tears,  did  force  me  to  unfold 
The  portent  to  my  father.    He  to  Pytho  * 
Sent  frequent  messengers,  and  to  Dodona, 
Searching  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  ;  but  they 
With  various-woven  phrase  came  back,  and  answers 
More  doubtful  than  the  quest.    At  length,  a  clear 
And  unambiguous  voice  came  to  my  father, 
Enjoining,  with  most  strict  command,  to  send  me 
Far  from  my  home,  and  from  my  country  far, 
To  the  extreme  bounds  of  Earth  an  outcast  wanderer  , 
Else  that  the  fire-faced  bolt  of  Jove  should  smite 
Our  universal  race.    By  such  responses, 
Moved  of  oracular  Loxias,  my  father 
Reluctant  me  reluctant  drove  from  home. 
And  shut  the  door  against  me.    "What  he  did 
He  did  perforce  ;  Jove's  bit  was  in  his  mouth. 
Forthwith  my  wit  was  frenzied,  and  my  form 
Assumed  the  brute.    With  maniac  bounds  I  rushed, 
Horned  as  thou  seest,  and  with  the  sharp-mouthed 
sting 


Delphi.— See  Scliol.  to  Iliad  II.  519. 
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Of  gad-fly  pricked  infuriate  to  the  clifi' 

Of  Lenic,  and  Cenclirea's  limpid  wave  ; 

While  Argos,  Earth-born  cow-herd,  hundred-eyed, 

Followed  the  winding  traces  of  my  path 

With  sharp  observance-     Him  swift-swooping  Fate 

Snatched  unexpected  from  his  sleepless  guard  ; 

But  I  from  land  to  land  still  wander  on, 

Scourged  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven's  relentless  Queen. 

Thou  hast  my  tale  ;  the  sequel,  if  thou  know'st  it, 

Is  thine  to  tell ;  but  do  not  seek,  I  pray  thee. 

In  pity  for  me,  to  drop  soft  lies ;  for  nothing 

Is  worse  than  the  smooth  craft  of  practised  phrase. 


Enough,  enough  !    Woe's  me  that  ever 
Such  voices  of  strange  grief  should  rend  my  ear  ! 

That  such  a  tale  of  woe. 
Insults,  and  wrongs,  and  horrors,  should  freeze  me 
through, 

As  with  a  two-edged  sword  ! 
O  destiny  !  destiny  !  woes  most  hard  to  see. 
More  hard  to  bear !    Alas  !  poor  maid  for  thee ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thy  wails  anticipate  her  woes ;  restrain 

Thy  trembling  tears  till  thou  hast  heard  the  whole. 

CHORUS. 

Proceed  :  to  know  the  worst  some  solace  brings 
To  the  vexed  heart. 
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PROMETHEUS. 


Your  first  request  I  granted, 
And  lightly  ;  from  her  own  mouth,  j'c  have  heard 
The  spring  of  harm,  the  stream  expect  from  me, 
How  Hera  shall  draw  out  her  slow  revenge. 
Meanwhile,  thou  seed  of  Inachus,  lend  an  ear 
And  learn  thy  future  travel.     First  to  the  east  « 
Turn  thee,  and  traverse  the  unploughed  Scythian  fields, 
Whose  wandering  tribes  their  wattled  homes  transport 
Aloft  on  well-wheeled  wains,  themselves  well  slung 
With  the  far-darting  bow.    These  pass,  and,  holding 
Thy  course  by  the  salt  sea's  sounding  surge,  pass  through 
The  land  ;  next,  on  thy  left,  thou'lt  reach  the  Chalybs, 
Workers  in  iron.    These  too  avoid — for  they 
Are  savage,  and  harsh  to  strangers.  Thence  proceeding, 
Thou  to  a  stream  shalt  come,  not  falsely  named 
Hubristes :  but  the  fierce  ill-forded  wave 
Pass  not  till  Caucasus,  hugcst  hill,  receives  thee. 
There  where  the  flood  its  gusliing  strength  foams  forth 
Fresh  from  the  rocky  brow.    Cross  then  the  peaks 
That  neighbour  with  the  stars,  and  thence  direct 
Southward  thy  path  to  where  the  Amazons 
Dwell,  husband-hating,  who  shall  one  day  people 
Thermodon's  bank,  and  Themiscyre,  and  where 
Harsh  Salmydessus  whets  his  ravening  jaws. 
The  sailor's  foe,  stepmother  to  the  ships. 
These  maids  shall  give  thee  escort.    Next  thou'lt  reach 
The  narrow  Cimmerian  isthmus,  skirting  bleak 
The  waters  of  Maeotis.    Here  delay  not, 
D  2 
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But  with  bold  l)rcast  cross  thou  the  strait.    Thy  passage 

Linked  with  the  storied  name  of  Bosphorus 

Shall  live  through  endless  time.   Here,  leaving  Europe, 

The  Asian  soil  receives  thee.    Now,  answer  me. 

Daughters  of  Ocean,  doth  not  Jove  in  all  things 

Prove  his  despotic  will  ? — In  lawless  love 

Longing  to  mingle  with  this  mortal  maid. 

He  heaps  her  with  these  woes.     A  bitter  suitor, 

Poor  maid,  was  thine,  and  I  have  told  thee  scarce 

The  prelude  of  thy  griefs. 

lO. 

Ah  !  wretched  me  ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Alas,  thy  cries  and  groans  ! — "What  wilt  thou  do, 
When  the  full  measure  of  thy  woes  is  told  thee  ? 

CHORUS. 

What !  more  1  her  cup  of  woes  not  full  1. 

PROMETHEUS. 

'Twill  flow 
And  overflow,  a  sea  of  whelming  woes. 


Why  do  I  live  ?     Why  not  embrace  the  gain 
That,  with  one  cast,  this  toppling  cliff  secures, 
And  dash  me  headlong  on  the  ground,  to  end 
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Life  and  life's  sorrows  ?     Once  to  die  is  better 
Thau  thus  to  drag  sick  life. 

PROMETUEUS. 

Thou'rt  hrvjjpy,  lo, 
That  death  from  all  thy  liviug  wrongs  may  free  thee  : 
But  I,  whom  Fate  hath  made  immortal,  see 
No  end  to  my  long-lingering  pains  appointed, 
Till  Jove  from  his  usurping  sway  be  hurled. 

10. 

Jove  from  his  tyranny  hurled — can  such  thing  be  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Doubtless  'twould  feast  thine  eyes  to  see't  ? 

lo. 

Ay,  truly. 
Wronged  as  I  am  by  him. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Then,  learn  from  uie 
That  he  is  doomed  to  fall. 

lo. 
Wh;it  hand  shall  wrest     ■ 
Jove's  sceptre  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Jove's  own  empty  wit. 


How  so  ? 
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10. 

PROMETHEUS. 

From  evil  marriage  reaping  evil  fruit. 

10. 

Marriage  !  of  mortal  lineage  or  divine  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Ask  me  no  further.    This  I  may  not  answer. 

10. 

Shall  his  spouse  thrust  him  from  his  ancient  throne  1 

PROMETHEUS, 

The  son  that  she  brings  forth  shall  wound  his  father. 

lO. 

And  hath  he  no  redemption  from  this  doom  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

None,  till  he  loose  me  from  these  hated  bonds. 

lO. 

But  who,  in  Jove's  despite,  shall  loose  thee  1 

PROMETHEUS. 

One 
From  thine  own  womb  descended. 
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How  1  My  Son  ? 
One  born  of  me  shall  be  thy  Saviour  !— When  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

When  generations  ten  have  i^ssed,  the  third/^ 

10. 

Thou  speak'st  ambiguous  oracles. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  have  spoken 
Enough  for  thee.     Pry  not  into  the  Fates. 

10. 

Wilt  thou  hold  forth  a  hope  to  cheat  my  grasp  1 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  give  thee  choice  of  two  things  :  choose  thou  one. 

lO. 

What  things?    Speak,  and  I'll  choose. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thou  hast  the  choice 
To  hear  thy  toils  to  the  end,  or  learn  his  name 
Who  comes  to  save  me. 
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CHORUS. 

Nay,  divide  the  choice  ; 
One  half  to  her  concede,  to  me  the  other. 
Thus  doubly  gracious  :  to  the  maid  her  toils, 
To  me  thy  destined  Saviour  tell. 

PROMETHEUS. 

So  be  it ! 
Being  thus  Avhetted  in  desire,  I  would  not 
Oppose  your  wills.    First  lo,  what  remains 
Of  thy  far-sweeping  wanderings  hear,  and  grave 
My  words  on  the  sure  tablets  of  thy  mind. 
When  thou  hast  crossed    the    narrow  stream    that 

parts  ^^ 
The  continents,  to  the  far  flame-faced  East 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  the  highway  of  the  Sun  ; 
Then  cross  the  sounding  Ocean,  till  thou  reach 
Cistheue  and  the  Gorgon  plains,  where  dwell 
Phorcys'  three  daughters,  maids  with  frosty  eld 
Hoar  as  the  swan,  with  one  eye  and  one  tooth 
Shared  by  the  three  ;  them  Phoebus  beamy-bright 
Beholds  not,  nor  the  nightly  Moon.    Near  them 
Their  winged  sisters  dwell,  the  Gorgons  dire, 
Man-hating  monsters,  snaky-locked,  whom  eye 
Of  mortal  ne'er  might  look  upon  and  live. 
This  for  thy  warning.    One  more  sight  remains, 
That  tills  the  eye  with  horror :  mark  me  well ; 
The  sharp-beaked  Griffins,  hounds  of  Jove,  avoid, 
Fell  dogs  that  bark  not ;  and  the  one-eyed  host 
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Of  Arimaspian  horsemen  with  swift  hoofs 
Beating  the  banks  of  golden-rolling  Pluto. 
A  distant  land,  a  swarthy  people  next 
Receives  thee  :  near  the  fountains  of  the  Sun 
They  dwell  by  Aethiops'  wave.    This  river  trace 
Until  thy  weary  feet  shall  reach  the  pass 
Whence  from  the  Bybliue  heights  the  sacred  Nile 
Tours  his  salubrious  flood.«     The  winding  wave 
Thence  to  triangled  Egypt  guides  tliee,  where 
A  distant  home  awaits  tliee,  fated  mother 
Of  no  unstoried  race.    And  now,  if  aught 
That  I  have  spoken  doubtful  seem  or  dark, 
Repeat  the  question,  and  in  plainer  speech 
Expect  reply.     I  feel  no  lack  of  leisure. 

CHORUS. 

If  thou  hast  more  to  speak  to  her,  speak  on  ; 
Or  aught  omitted  to  su])ply,  supply  it  ; 
But  if  her  tale  is  finished,  as  thou  say'st. 
Remember  our  request. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Her  tale  is  told, 
But  for  the  more  assurance  of  my  words 
The    path    of   toils    through    which     her    feet    had 

struggled 
Before  she  reached  this  coast  I  will  declare; 
Lightly,  and  with  no  cumbrous  comment,  touching 
Thy  latest  travel  only,  wandering  lo. 
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When    tliou   hadst   trod    the   Molossian    plains,   and 

reached 
Steep-ridgcd  Dodona,  where  Thesprotian  Jove 
In  council  sits,  and  from  the  articulate  oaks 
(Strange  wonder  !)  speaks  prophetic,  there  thine  ears 
This  salutation  with  no  doubtful  phrase 
Received  :  "All  hail,  great  spouse  of  mighti/  Jove 
That  sliall  he  /" — say,  was  it  a  pleasing  sound  ? 
Thence  by  the  sting  of  jealous  Hera  goaded. 
Along  the  coast  of  Rhea's  bosomed  sea* 
Thy  steps  were  driven  :  thence  with  mazy  course 
Tossed  hither;"  gaining,  if  a  gain,  this  solace, 
That  future  times,  by  famous  lo's  name, 
Shall  know  that  sea-t    These  things  may  be  a  sign 
That  I,  beyond  the  outward  show,  can  pierce 
To  the  heart  of  truth.    "What  yet  remains,  I  tell 
To  thee  and  them  in  common,  tracing  back 
My  speech  to  whence  it  came.    There  is  a  city 
In  extreme  Egypt,  where  with  outspread  loam 
Nile  breasts  the  sea,  its  name  Canopus.    There 
Jove  to  thy  sober  sense  shall  })ring  thee  back. 
Soft  with  no  fearful  touch,  and  thou  shalt  bear 
A  son,  dark  Epaphus,  whose  name  shall  tell 
The  wonder  of  his  birth  j^^  he  shall  possess 
What  fruitful  fields  fat  Nile  broad- streaming  laves. 
Four  generations  then  shall  pass ;  the  fifth 
In  fifty  daughters  %  glorying  shall  return 


*  llhea's  bosomed  sea — the  Hadiiatic.  \  The  Ionian  sea. 

%  The  DanaiUs,  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  colonized  Argos  from 
Egj-pt.     This  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  plaj — the  Suppliants. 
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To  ancient  Argos,  fatal  wedlock  shunning 

With  fathers'  brothers'  sons  ;  these,  their  wild  hearts 

Fooled  with  blind  lust,  as  hawks  the  gentle  doves, 

Shall  track  the  fugitive  virgins ;  but  a  god 

Shall  disappoint  their  chase,  and  the  fair  prey 

Save  from  their  lawless  touch  :  the  Apian  soil 

Shall  welcome  them  to  death,  and  woman's  hands 

Sliall  dare  the  deed  amid  the  nuptial  watches. 

Each  bride  shall  rob  her  lord  of  life,  and  dip 

The  sharp  steel  in  his  throat.    Such  nuptial  bliss 

May  all  my  enemies  know  !     Only  one  maid 

Of  all  the  fifty,  with  a  blunted  will, 

Shall  own  the  charm  of  love,  and  spare  her  mate. 

And  of  two  adverse  reputations  choose 

The  coward,  not  the  murderess.    She  shall  be 

The  mother  of  a  royal  race  in  Argos. 

To  tell  what  follows,  with  minute  remark, 

Were  irksome  ;  but  from  this  same  root  shall  spring 

A  hero,  strong  in  the  archer's  craft,  whose  hand 

Shall  free  me  from  these  bonds.    Such  oracle  spake 

Titaniau  Themis,  my  time-honoured  mother, 

But  how  and  why  were  a  long  tale  to  tell. 

Nor  being  told  would  boot  thine  ear  to  hear  it. 


Ah  me  !  pain  !  pain  !  ah  me  ! 
Again  the  fevered  spasm  hath  seized  me. 
And  the  stroke  of  madness  smites  ! 
Again  that  fiery  sting  torments  mc. 
And  my  heart  doth  knock  my  ribs  ! 
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My  aching  eyes  in  dizziness  roll, 

And  nny  helmless  feet  are  driven 

Whither  gusty  frenzy  blows  ! 

And  my  tongue  with  thick  words  struggling 

Like  a  sinking  swimmer  plashes 

'Gainst  the  whelming  waves  of  woe  ! 

[Exit. 

CHORAL   HYMN. 


Wise  was  the  man,  most  wise, 
Who  in  deep-thoughted  mood  conceived,  and  first 
In  pictured  speech  and  pregnant  phrase  declared 
That  marriage,  if  the  Fates  shall  bless  the  bond, 

Must  be  of  like  with  like  ; 
And  that  the  daughters  of  an  humble  house 
Shun  tempting  union  with  the  pomp  of  wealth 

And  with  the  pride  of  birth. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Never,  0  !  never  may  Fate, 
All-powerful  Fate  which  rules  both  gods  and  men 
Sec  me  approaching  the  dread  Thunderer's  bed, 
And  sharing  marriage  with  the  Olympian  king, 

An  humble  Ocean-nlaid  ! 
May  wretched  lo,  chased  by  Hera's  wrath, 
Unhusbauded,  unfriended,  fill  my  sense 

With  profitable  fear. 
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Me  may  an  equal  bond 
Bind  with  my  equal :  never  may  the  eye 
Of  a  celestial  suitor  fix  the  gaze 

Of  forceful  love  on  me. 
This  were  against  all  odds  of  war  to  war, 
And  in  such  strife  entangled  I  were  lost ; 
For  how  should  humble  maid  resist  the  embrace, 

Against  great  Jove's  decree  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Nay,  but  this  Jove,  though  insolent  now,  shall  soon 
Be  humbled  low.    Such  wedlock  even  now 
He  blindly  broods,  as  shall  uptear  his  kingdom, 
And  leave  no  trace  behind  ;  then  shall  the  curse, 
"Which  Kronos  heaped  upon  his  ingrate  son, 
When  hurled  unjustly  from  his  hoary  throne, 
Be  all  fulfilled.    What  remedy  remains 
For  that  dread  ruin  I  alone  can  tell ; 
I  only  know.    Then  let  him  sit  aloft. 
Rolling  his  thunder,  his  fire-breathing  bolt 
Far -brandishing  ;  his  arts  are  vain  ;  his  fall. 
Unless  my  aid  prevent,  his  shameful  fall, 
Is  doomed.    Against  himself  to  life  he  brings 
A  champion  fierce,  a  portent  of  grim  war, 
Who  shall  invent  a  fiercer  flame  than  lightning, 
And  peals  to  outpeal  the  thunder,  who  shall  shiver 
The  trident  mace  that  stirs  the  sea,  and  shakes 
The  solid  Earth,  the  spear  of  strong  Poseidon. 
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Thus  shalt  the  tyrant  learn  how  much  to  serve 
Is  different  from  to  swa}'. 

CUORUS. 

Thou  dost  but  make 
Thy  wishes  father  to  thy  slanderous  phrase. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  both  speak  truth  and  wish  the  truth  to  be. 

CHORUS. 

But  who  can  think  that  Jove  sliall  find  a  master  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

He  shall  be  mastered  !     Ay,  and  worse  endure.      - 

CHORUS. 

Dost  thou  not  blench  to  cast  such  words  about  thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How  should  I  fear,  being  a  god  and  deathless  ? 

CHORUS. 

But  he  can  scourge  wdth  something  worse  than  death. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Even  let  him  scourge  !  I'm  armed  for  all  conclusions. 

CH0RU.S. 

Yet  they  are  wise  who  worship  Adrastea.'" 
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PROMETHEUS. 


Worship,  and  pray  ;  fawn  on  the  powers  that  be  ; 
But  Jove  to  me  is  less  than  very  nothing. 
Let  him  command,  and  rule  his  little  hour 
To  please  himself ;  long  time  he  cannot  sway. 
But  lo  !  "where  comes  the  courier  of  this  Jove, 
The  obsequious  minion  of  this  upstart  King, 
Doubtless  the  bearer  of  some  weighty  news. 

Enter  HERMES. 

Thee,  cunning  sophist,  dealing  bitter  words 
Most  bitterly  against  the  gods,  the  friend 
Of  ephemeral  man,  the  thief  of  sacred  fire. 
Thee,  Father  Jove  commands  to  curb  thy  boasts, 
And  say  what  marriage  threats  his  stable  throne. 
Answer  this  question  in  plain  phrase,  no  dark 
Tangled  enigmas  ;  do  not  add,  Prometheus, 
A  second  journey  to  my  first :  and,  mark  me  ! 
Thy  obduracy  cannot  soften  Jove. 

PROMETHEUS. 

This  solemn  mouthing,  this  proud  pomp  of  phrase 
Beseems  the  lackey  of  the  gods.    New  gods 
Ye  are,  and,  being  new,  ye  ween  to  hold 
Unshaken  citadels.    Have  I  not  seen 
Two  Monarchs  ousted  from  that  throne  1  the  third 
I  yet  shall  see  precipitate  hurled  from  Heaven 
With  baser,  speedier,  ruin.    Do  I  seem 
To  quail  before  this  ucw-forged  dynasty  ? 
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Fear  is  my  farthest  thought.    I  pray  tliee  go 

Turn  up  the  dust  again  upon  the  road 

Thou  cam'st.     Reply  from  me  thou  shalt  liave  none. 


This  haughty  tone  hath  been  thy  sin  before  : 
Thy  pride  will  strand  thee  on  a  worser  w  oe. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  were  my  woe  tenfold  what  now  it  is, 
I  would  not  barter  it  for  thy  sweet  chains; 
For  liefer  would  I  lackey  this  bare  rock 
Than  trip  the  messages  of  Father  Jove. 
The  insolent  thus  with  insolence  I  repay. 

HERMES. 

Thou  dost  delight  in  miseries  ;  thou  art  wanton. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Wanton  !  delighted  !  would  my  worst  enemies 
Might  wanton  in  these  bonds,  thyself  the  first ! 

HERMES. 

Must  I,  too,  share  the  blame  of  thy  distress  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

In  one  round  sentence,  every  god  I  hate 
That  injures  me  who  never  injured  him. 
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Thou'rt  mad,  clean  mad  ;  thy   wit's    diseased,   Pro- 
metheus. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Most  mad  !  if  madness  'tis  to  hate  our  foes. 


Prosperity's  too  good  for  thee  :  thy  temper 
Could  not  cndure't. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Alas  !  this  piercing  pang  ! 

HERMES. 

"Alas  !" — this  word  Jove  does  not  understand. 

PROMETHEUS. 

As  Time  grows  old  he  teaches  many  things. 

HERMES. 

Yet  Time  that  teaches  all  leaves  thee  untaught. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Untaught  in  sooth,  thus  parleying  with  a  slave  ! 

HERMES. 

It  seems  thou  wilt  not  grant  great  Jove's  demand. 
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PROMETHEUS. 


Such  love  as  his  to  me  should  be  repaid 
With  like ! 

HERMES. 

Dost  beard  me  like  a  boy  1    Beware. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Art  not  a  boy,  and  something  yet  more  witless, 

If  thou  expectest  answer  from  my  mouth  ? 

Nor  insult  harsh,  nor  cunning  craft  of  Jove 

Shall  force  this  tale  from  me,  till  he  unloose 

These  bonds.    Yea  !  let  him  dart  his  levin  bolts. 

With  white-winged  snows  and  subterranean  thunders 

Mix  and  confound  the  elements  of  things ! 

No  threat,  no  fear,  shall  move  me  to  reveal 

The  hand  that  hurls  him  from  his  tyrant's  throne. 

HERMES. 

Bethink  thee  well :  thy  vaunts  can  help  thee  nothing. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  speak  not  rashly  :  what  I  said  1  said. 

HERMES. 

If  thou  art  not  the  bought  and  sold  of  folly, 
Dare  to  learn  wisdom  from  thy  present  ills. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

Speak  to  the  waves  ;  thou  speak'st  to  me  as  vainly 
Deem  not  that  I,  to  win  a  smile  from  Jove, 
Will  spread  a  maiden  smoothness  o'er  my  soul, 
And  importune  the  foe  whom  most  I  hate 
"With  womanish  upliftings  of  the  hands. 
Thou'lt  see  the  deathless  die  first ! 


I  have  said 
Much,  but  that  much  is  vain  :  thy  rigid  nature 
To  thaw  with  prayer  is  hopeless.    A  young  colt 
That  frets  the  bit,  and  fights  against  the  reins, 
Art  thou,  fierce-champing  with  most  impotent  rage  ; 
For  wilful  strength  that  hath  no  wisdom  in  it 
Is  less  than  nothiug.so    But  bethink  thee  well  ; 
If  thou  despise  my  words  of  timely  warning, 
What  wintry  storm,  what  threefold  surge  of  woes 
Whelms  thee  inevitable.    Jove  shall  split 
These  craggy  cliffs  with  his  cloud-bosomed  bolt, 
And  sink  thee  deep  :   the  cold  rock  shall    embrace 

thee  ; 
There  thou  shalt  lie,  till  he  shall  please  to  bring  thee 
Back  to  the  day,  to  find  new  pains  prepared  : 
For  he  will  send  his  Eagle-messenger, 
His  winged  hound,*  in  crimson  food  delighting, 


See  the  Agamomnon,  Note  13,  j).  248. 
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To  tear  tliy  rags  of  flesh  with  bloody  beak, 

And  daily  come  an  uninvited  guest 

To  banquet  on  thy  gory  liver.    This, 

And  worse  expect,  unless  some  god  endure 

Vicarious  thy  tortures,^'    and  exchange 

His  sunny  ether  for  the  rayless  homes 

Of  gloomy  Hades,  and  deep  Tartarus. 

Consider  well.    No  empty  boast  I  speak, 

But  weighty  words  well  weighed  :  the  mouth  of  Jove 

Hath  never  known  a  lie,  and  speech  with  him 

Is  prophet  of  its  deed.    Ponder  and  weigh. 

Close  not  thy  stubborn  ears  to  good  advice. 


If  we  may  speak,  what  Hermes  says  is  wise. 
And  fitting  the  occasion.    He  advises 
That  stubborn  will  should  yield  to  prudent  counsel. 
Obey  :  thy  wisdom  should  not  league  with  folly. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Nothing  new  this  preacher  preaches: 
Seems  it  strange  that  foe  should  suffer 
From  the  vengeance  of  his  foe  ? 
I  am  ready.    Let  him  wreathe 
Curls  of  scorching  flame  around  me  ; 
Let  him  fret  the  air  with  thunder. 
And  the  savage-blustering  winds  ! 
Let  the  deep  abysmal  tempest 
Wrench  the  firm  roots  of  the  Earth  ! 
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Let  the  sea  upheave  her  billows, 

Mingling  the  fierce  rush  of  waters 

"With  the  pathway  of  the  stars  ! 

Let  the  harsh-winged  hurricane  sweep  me 

In  its  whirls,  and  fling  me  down 

To  black  Tartarus  :  there  to  lie 

Bound  in  the  iron  folds  of  Fate. 

I  will  bear  :  but  cannot  die. 


Whom  the  nymphs  have  struck  with  madness 

Raves  as  this  loud  blusterer  raves  ; 

Seems  he  not  a  willing  madman, 

Let  him  reap  the  fruits  he  sowed  !  " 

But  ye  maids,  who  share  his  sorrows, 

Not  his  crimes,  with  quick  removal 

Hie  from  this  devoted  spot. 

Lest  wth  idiocy  the  thunder 

Harshly  blast  j^our  maundering  wits. 


Wouldst  thou  with  thy  words  persuade  us, 

Use  a  more  persuasive  speech  ; 

Urge  no  reasons  to  convince  me 

That  an  honest  heart  must  hate. 

With  his  sorrows  I  will  sorrow  : 

I  will  hate  a  traitor's  name  ; 

Earth  has  plagues,  but  none  more  noisome 

Than  a  faithless  friend  in  need. 
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Ponder  well  my  prudent  counsel, 

Nor,  when  evil  hunts  thee  out, 

Blame  great  Jove  that  he  doth  smite  thee 

With  an  unexpected  stroke. 

Not  the  gods  ;  thy  proper  folly 

Is  the  parent  of  thy  woes.* 

Jove  hath  laid  no  trap  to  snare  thee, 

But  the  scapeless  net  of  ruin 

Thou  hast  woven  for  thyself. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Now  his  threats  walk  forth  in  action. 
And  the  firm  Earth  quakes  indeed. 
Deep  and  loud  the  ambient  Thunder 
Bellows,  and  the  flaring  Lightning 
Wreathes  his  fiery  curls  around  me. 
And  the  Whirlwind  rolls  his  dust ; 
And  the  Winds  from  rival  regions 
Rush  in  elemental  strife. 
And  the  Ocean's  storm-vexed  billows 
Mingle  with  the  startled  stars  ! 
Doubtless  now  the  tyrant  gathers 
All  his  hoarded  wrath  to  whelm  me- 


*  Compare  Odyssey,  I.  32. 
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Mighty  Mother,  worshipped  Themis, 
Circling  Ether  that  ditFusest 
Light,  a  common  joy  to  all, 
Thou  beholdest  these  ray  wrongs  ! 
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!  LYRICO-DKAMATIC    SPECTACLE 


Re  nut  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers ;  for  thereby 
Some  have  entertained  angels  unawares. 

3t.  Pali,. 

TT/jos-  yhp  Atdy  iiaw  aTTuvra 
"Selvoi  T(  7rr&);^oi  re, 
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CHORUS  of  DANAIDES. 

DANAUS. 

I'ELASGUS,  King  of  Argos,  and  Attendants 

HERALD. 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


Danaus,  according  to  the  received  Greek  story,  was  an  Egyptian, 
who  founded  a  colony  in  Argos,  at  some  date  between  the  age 
of  the  oldest  Argive  king  Inachus,  and  the  Trojan  war.  In 
the  reality  of  this  sea-faring  adventurer,  modern  historians,  fol 
lowing  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  generally  acquiesced 
till,  latterly,  the  Germans,  with  that  instinctive  hostility  to  ex 
ternal  tradition  which  characterises  them,  have  boldly  ventured 
to  explain  both  the  Egyptian  and  his  colony  away  into  a  symbol 
or  an  inanity.  Of  our  most  recent  writers,  however,  ThirlwalL; 
after  considering  all  the  German  speculations  on  the  subject,  is 
not  ashamed  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  possibility  or  probabi- 
lity of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Argos  ;*  while  CLlNXONf  (Introd.  p 
6,  7),  boldly  announces  the  principle  that  "  we  may  acknow 
ledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there  is  no  reason  for  reject 
ing.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  early  tradition.  *  ' 
Cadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real  persons  ;  for  it  is  conform 
able  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  perfectly  credible  that  Phoeni 
cian  and  Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  to  which  these  per- 
sons  are  ascribed,  should  have  found  their  way  to  the  coasts  of 


*  Vol.  I.,c.  3. 
t  Fast.,  IJellen.,  Introduc.  p.  i 
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Greece."  Grote,  however,  seems  to  have  acted  most  wisely  in 
refusing  to  decide  whether  any  particular  legend  of  the  earliest 
times  is  mythical  or  historical,  on  the  ground  that,  though  many 
of  the  legends  doubtless  contain  truth,  they  contain  it  only  "  in  a 
sort  of  chemical  combination  with  fiction,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  decomposing"— (II.  p.  50).  This  play  of  ^schylus, 
therefore,  cannot  boast  of  any  accessory  historical  superadded  to 
the  principal  poetic  interest. 

Danaus,  the  legend  tells,  though  an  Egyptian  born,  was  not  of 
Egyptian  descent.  The  original  mother  of  his  race  was  lo,  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  and  priestess  of  Hera  in  that  place. 
How  this  much -persecuted  maid  found  her  way  from  the  banks  of 
the  "  Erasinus  old"  to  the  shores  of  the  nurturing  Nile,  we  have  seen 
in  the  previous  piece.  Danaus  had  a  brother  called  iEgyptus,  the 
father  of  fifty  sons,  as  himself  was  of  fifty  daughters.  These  fifty 
sons  JEgyptus  sought  to  unite  in  wedlock  to  the  equal-numbered 
progeny  of  his  brother ;  but  the  chaste  maidens,  whether  because 
they  actually  thought  it  unholy  (as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  general 
case,  unadvisable)  for  fijrst  cousins  to  marry  first  cousins,  or  be- 
cause the  suit  was  pressed  in  a  manner  not  the  most  respectful, 
or  from  a  combination  of  both  motives,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
bond ;  and,  to  escape  the  importunities  of  their  stronger  male  suit- 
ors, fled,  under  the  guidance  of  their  father,  over  the  seas  to 
Greece.  Aa  kind  chance,  or,  rather.  Divine  Providence,  would 
have  it,  they  were  wafted  to  that  very  part  of  Greece  whence 
their  famous  ancestress  lo  had  originally  proceeded,  when  the  god- 
sent  gadfly  drove  her,  in  a  career  of  tempestuous  wandering^ 
through  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Egypt.  With  their 
landing  on  this  coast  the  present  opera  commences  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion which  it  represents  is  the  very  simple  one  of  the  reception  of 
the  Libyan  fugitives,  by  the  Argive  monarch  Pelasgus  (otherwise 
called  Gelanor),  and  their  participation  in  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Argive  citizenship.     The  transference  of  their  affections 
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from  Nile  to  Erasinus  is  solemnly  sung  in  the  concluding  chaunt. 
The  DanaiJes  are  now  Argives. 

Considered  by  itself,  the  action  of  this  piece  is  the  most  meagre 
that  can  be  conceived,  and,  as  the  poet  has  handled  it,  contains 
little  that  can  stir  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  strike  the 
imagination  strongly.  That  the  king  of  the  Argives  should  feel 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  such  a  band  of 
foreigners  into  his  kingdom,  formidable  not  in  their  own  strength, 
indeed,  but  in  respect  of  the  pursuing  party,  by  whom  they  were 
claimed,  was  most  natural ;  equally  natural,  however,  and,  in 
a  poetic  point  of  view,  necessary,  that  his  political  fears  should 
finally  be  outweighed  by  his  benevolent  regard  for  the  rights  of 
unprotected  virgins,  and  his  pious  fear  of  the  wrath  of  Jove,  the 
protector  of  suppliants.  The  alternation  of  mind  between  these 
contending  feelings,  till  a  final  resolve  is  taken  on  the  side  of 
the  right,  aflfords  no  field  for  the  higher  faculty  of  the  dramatist 
to  display  itself.  A  s  we  have  it,  accordingly,  the  Suppliants  is, 
perhaps,  the  weakest  performance  of  iEschylus.  But  the  fact  is, 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  father  of  tragedy 
never  meant  this  piece  to  stand  alone,  but  wrote  it  merely  to 
usher  in  the  main  action,  which  followed  in  the  other  pieces  of 
a  trilogy  ;  the  names  of  which  pieces — 'AtyvTrriot,  and  Aavaides 
— are  preserved  in  the  list  of  the  author's  pieces  still  extant.  Of 
this,  the  whole  conclusion  of  the  present  piece,  and  especially 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  choral  chaunt,  furnishes  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence. 

The  remainder  of  the  story,  which  formed  the  main  action  of 
the  trilogy,  is  well  known.  Immediately  after  the  reception  of 
the  fugitives  by  the  Argives,  their  pursuers  arrive,  and  land  on 
the  coast.  This  arrival  is  announced  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
present  piece.  On  this,  Danaus,  unwilling  to  lead  his  kind  host 
into  a  war,  pretends  to  yield  to  the  suit  still  as  eagerly  pressed, 
and  the  marriage  is  agreed  on.     But  a  terrible  revenge  had  been 
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devised.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  hands  over  his  unwilling 
but  obedient  daughters  to  the  subjection  of  their  hated  cousins, 
he  gives  them  secret  instructions  to  furnish  themselves  each 
with  a  dagger,  and,  during  the  watches  of  the  nuptial  night,  to 
dip  the  steel  in  the  throats  of  their  unsuspecting  lords.  The 
bloody  deed  was  completed.  Only  one  of  all  the  fifty  daughters, 
preferring  the  fame  of  true  womanhood  to  the  claims  of  filial 
homage,  spared  her  mate.  Hypermnestra  saved  her  husband 
Lynceus.  This  conduct,  of  course,  brought  the  daughter  into 
collisiori  with  her  father  and  her  father's  family ;  and  one  of  those 
strifes  of  our  mysterious  moral  nature  was  educed,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  trilogy  of  the  Orestiad,  it  was  one  great  purpose 
of  the  ^schylean  drama  to  reconcile.  If  the  murder  occupied 
the  second  piece,  as  the  progress  of  the  story  naturally  brings 
with  it,  a  third  piece,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Eumenides, 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation,  and  effect 
that  purifying  of  the  passions  which  Aristotle  points  out  as  the 
great  moral  result  of  tragic  composition.  That  Aphrodite  was 
the  great  celestial  agent  employed  in  the  finale  of  the  Suppliants, 
as  Pallas  Athena  is  in  the  Furies,  has  been  well  divined;  a 
beautiful  fragment  in  celebration  of  love,  and  in  favour  of  Hyper- 
mnestra remains ;  but  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  these  lost 
pieces  at  the  present  day^  though  an  amusement  of  which  the 
learned  Germans  are  fond,  is  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  British 
mind.  Those  who  feel  inclined  to  see  what  ingenuity  may  achieve 
in  this  region,  are  referred  to  Welcker's  Trilogie,  and  Gruppe's 
Ariadne. 

The  moral  tone  and  character  of  this  piece  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  The  Supreme  Jove,  whose 
prominent  attribute  is  power,  here  receives  a  glorification  as  the 
protector  of  the  persecuted,  and  the  refuge  of  the  distressed. 
On  the  duty  of  hospitality,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus  ^evios 
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and  'iKfo-ios,  as  practised  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  I  refer  the 
reader  with  pleasure  to  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  II., 
p.  114. 

"  The  scene,"  says  Potter,  "  is  near  the  shore,  in  an  open 
grove,  close  to  the  altar  and  images  of  the  gods  presiding  over 
the  sacred  games,  with  a  view  of  the  sea  and  ships  of  Egyptus 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  town  of  Argos  on  the  other,  with  hills,  and 
woods,  and  vales,  a  river  flowing  between  them  :  all,  together 
with  the  persons  of  the  drama,  forming  a  picture  that  would 
have  well  employed  the  united  pencils  of  Poussin  and  Claude." 
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Chorus,  entering  the  stage  in proceasiun.    March  time. 

Jove,  the  suppliant's  high  protector,' 
Look  from  Heaven,  benignly  favouring 
Us  the  suppliant  band,  swift-oared 
Hither  sailing,  from  the  seven  mouths 
Of  the  fat  fine-sanded  ^'ile  !  ^ 
From  the  land  that  fringes  Syria, 
Land  divine,  in  flight  we  came, 
Not  by  public  vote  forth-driven, 
Not  by  taint  of  blood  divorced 
From  our  native  state,*  but  chastely 
Our  abhorrent  foot  withdrawing 
From  impure  ungodly  wedlock 
With  iEgyptus'  sons,  too  nearly 
Cousined  with  ourselves.    For  wisely. 
This  our  threatened  harm  well-weighing. 
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Danaus,  our  sire,  prime  counsellor, 

And  leader  of  our  sistered  band, 

Timely  chose  this  least  of  sorrows 

O'er  the  salt-sea  wave  to  flee  ; 

And  here  on  Argive  soil  to  plant  us, 

Whence  our  race  its  vaunted  spring 

Drew  divinely,  when  great  Jove 

Gently  thrilled  the  brize-stung  heifer  ^ 

With  his  procreant  touch,  and  breathed 

Godlike  virtue  on  her  womb. 

Where  on  Earth  should  we  hope  refuge 

On  more  friendly  ground  than  this. 

In  our  hands  these  green  boughs  bearing 

Wreathed  with  precatory  wool  1  * 

Ye  blissful  gods  supremely  swaying  * 

Land  and  city,  and  lucid  streams  ; 

And  ye  in  sepulchres  dark,  severely 

Worshipped  'neath  the  sunless  ground  ; 

And  thou,  the  third,  great  Jove  the  Saviour, 

Guardian  of  all  holy  homes, 

With  your  spirit  gracious- wafted, 

Breathe  fair  welcome  on  this  band 

Of  suppliant  maids.    But  in  the  depth 

Of  whirling  waves  eiigulph  the  swarm 

Of  insolent  youths,  J^gyptus'  sons, 


*  The  usual  insignia  of  Suppliants.  Wool  was  commonly  used  in 
the  adornment  of  insignia  hallowed  by  religion. — See  Diet.  Antiq.,i'Oc. 
infula  and  apex. ;  and  Note  72  to  the  Choephorae,  Vol.  I.,  p.  312  above, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Prot.  §  10. 
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Them,  and  their  sea-cars  swiftly  oared, 
Ere  this  slimy  shore  receive 
Their  hated  footprint.    Let  them  labour, 
With  wrath-spitting  seas  confronted  : 
By  the  wild  storm  wintry-beating, 
Thunder-crashing,  lightning  flashing, 
By  the  tyrannous  blast  shower-laden 
Let  them  perish,  ere  they  mount 
Marriage  beds  which  right  refuses,* 
Us,  their  father's  brother's  daughters 
To  their  lawless  yoke  enthralling  ! 

The  C horns  assemble  in  a  hand  round  the  centre  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  sing  the  Choral  Hymn. 

STROPHE   I. 

Give  ear  to  our  prayer,  we  implore  thee. 
Thou  son,  and  the  mother  that  bore  thee — 

The  calf  and  the  heifer  divine  !  * 
From  afar  be  thine  offspring's  avenger. 
Even  thou,  once  a  beautiful  ranger 

O'er  these  meads  with  the  grass-cropping  kine  ! 
And.  thou,  whom  she  bore  to  her  honour, 
When  the  breath  of  the  Highest  was  on  her, 

And  the  touch  of  the  finger  divine  ; 
Thine  ear,  mighty  god,  we  implore  thee 

To  the  prayer  of  thine  offspring  incline  ! 


Epaphus  and  lo. 
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AXTISTROPHE  I. 


O  Thou  who  with  blessing  anointed, 
Wert  born  when  by  Fate  'twas  appointed, 

With  thy  name  to  all  ages  a  sign  !* 
In  this  land  of  the  mother  that  bore  thee, 
Her  toils  we  remember  before  thee, 

Where  she  cropped  the  green  mead  with  the  kine. 
O  strange  were  her  fortunes,  and  stranger 
The  fate  that  hath  cliased  me  from  danger 

To  the  home  of  the  heifer  divine. 
O  son,  with  the  mother  that  bore  thee, 

Stamp  my  tale  with  thy  truth  for  a  sign  ! 

STROPHE   AND   ANTISTROPHE   II. 

While  wc  cry,  should  there  haply  be  near  us 
An  Argive,  an  augur,  t  to  hear  us, 

When  our  shrill-piercing  wail 

His  ear  shall  assail, 
'Tis  the  cry  he  will  deem,  and  none  other, 
Of  Procne,  the  woe-wedded  mother. 

The  hawk-hunted  nightingale;! 
Sad  bird,  Avhen  its  known  streams  it  leaveth, 
And  with  fresh-bleeding  grief  lonely  grieveth. 


*  Epaphus,  from  e7ra(pr].    See  Note  3  immediately  above, 
t  This  is  explained  bj' what  follows.      An  augur,  of  course,  was  the 
proper  person  to  recognise  the  notes  of  birds,  or  what  resembled  them. 
$  See  Note  76  to  Agamemnon,  Vol.  I.  p   276  above. 
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And  telleth  the  tale, 

With  a  shrill- voiced  wail, 
How  the  son  that  she  loved,  and  none  other. 
Was  slain  by  his  fell-purposed  mother, 

The  woe-wedded  nightingale ! 


STROPHE  HI. 

Even  so  from  the  Nile  summer-tinted, 
With  Ionian  wailings  unstinted,*^ 

My  cheek  with  the  keen  nail  I  tear  ; 
And  I  pluck,  where  it  bloweth. 
Grief's  blossom  that  groweth 
In  this  heart  first  acquainted  with  care  ; 
And  I  fear  the  fierce  band, 
From  the  far  misty  land,'' 
Whom  the  swift  ships  to  Argos  may  bear. 


ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Ye  gods  of  my  race,  seeing  clearly 
The  right  which  ye  cherish  so  dearly, 
To  the  haughty  your  hatred  declare  ! 
'Gainst  the  right  ye  will  never 
Chaste  virgins  deliver. 
The  bed  of  the  lawless  to  share; 
From  the  god-fenced  altar 
Each  awe-struck  assaulter 
Back  shrinks.     Our  sure  bulwark  is  there 
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STROPHE  IV. 


O  would  that  Jove  might  show  to  nieu 

His  counsel  as  he  planned  it ; 
But  ah  !  he  darkly  weaves  the  scheme, 

No  mortal  eye  hath  scanned  it. 
It  burns  through  darkness  brightly  clear 

To  whom  the  god  shall  show  it ; 
But  mortal  man,  through  cloudy  fear, 

Shall  search  in  vain  to  know  it. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Firm  to  the  goal  his  purpose  treads. 

His  will  knows  no  frustration  ; 
When  with  his  brow  the  mighty  god 

Hath  nodded  consummation. 
But  strangely,  strangely  weave  their  maze 

His  counsels,  dusky  wending. 
Concealed  in  densely-tangled  ways 

From  human  comprehending. 

STROPHE  V, 

From  their  high-towering  hopes  the  proud 

In  wretched  rout  he  casteth. 
No  force  he  wields;  his  simple  will, 

His  quiet  sentence  blasteth. 
All  godlike  power  is  calm ;  ^  and  high 

On  thrones  of  glory  seated, 
Jove  looks  from  Heaven  with  tranquil  eye, 

And  sees  his  will  completed. 
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ANTISTROPHE  V, 


Look  down,  0  mighty  god,  and  see 

How,  this  harsh  wedlock  planning, 
That  dry  old  tree  in  saplings  green, 

The  insolent  lust  is  fanning  ! 
Madly  he  hugs  the  frenzied  plan 

With  perverse  heart  unbending, 
Hot-spurred,  till  Ruin  seize  the  man, 

Too  late  to  think  of  mending. 

STROPHE   VI. 

Ah  !  well-a-day  !  ah  !  well-a-day  !  ^ 
Thus  sadly  I  hymn  the  sorrowful  lay, 
With  a  shrill-voiced  cry, 
With  a  sorrow-streaming  eye, 
Well-a-day,  woe's  me ! 
Thus  I  grace  my  own  tomb  with  the  wail  pouring  free, 
Thus  I  sing  my  own  dirge,  ah  me  !  * 
Ye  Apian  hills,  be  kind  to  me, 
And  throw  not  back  the  stranger's  note, 

But  know  the  Libyan  wail. 
Behold  how,  rent  to  sorrow's  note. 
My  linen  robes  all  loosely  float. 
And  my  Sidonian  veil. 


*  Pal.  quotes  from  M.assinger's  Emperor  of  the  East,  "  To  a  sad  tuiio 
I  sing  my  own  dirge,"  which  I  have  adopted. 
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ANTISTROPIIE   VI. 


Ah  !  well-a-day  !  ah  !  well-a-day  ! 
My  plighted  vows  I'll  duly  pay, 
Ye  gods,  if  ye  will  save 
From  the  foe,  and  from  the  grave 
My  trembling  life  set  free  ! 
Surges  high,  surges  high,  sorrow's  many-billowed  sea, 
And  woe  towers  on  woe.     Ah  me  ! 
Ye  Apian  hills,'"  be  kind  to  me, 
And  throw  not  back  the  stranger's  note 

But  know  the  Libyan  wail  ! 
Behold  how,  rent  to  sorrow's  note. 
My  linen  robes  all  loosely  float, 
And  my  Sidonian  veil  ! 

STROPUE   VII. 

And  yet,  in  that  slight  timbered  house,  well-armed 

With  frequent-plashing  oar, 
Stiff  sail  and  cordage  straining,  all  unharmed 

By  winter's  stormy  roar. 

We  reached  this  Argive  shore. 
Safely  so  far.    May  Jove,  the  all-seeing,  send 
As  the  beginning,  so  the  prosperous  end. 

And  may  he  grant,  indeed. 
That  we,  a  gracious  mother's  gracious  seed, 

By  no  harsh  kindred  wooed. 
May  live  on  Apian  ground  unyoked  and  unsubdued  ! 
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ANTISTROPHE    VII. 


May  shfi,  the  virgin  daughter  of  high  Jove,* 

Our  virgin  litany  hear, 
Our  loving  homage  answering  with  more  love  ! 

She  that,  with  face  severe, 

Repelled,  in  awful  fear, 
Each  rude  aggressor,  in  firm  virtue  cased. 
Nor  knew  the  lustful  touch  divinely  chaste. 

And  may  she  grant,  indeed. 
That  we,  a  gracious  mother's  gracious  seed, 

By  no  harsh  kindred  wooed, 
May  live  on  Apian  ground  unyoked  and  unsubdued. 

STROPHE   VIII. 

But  if  no  aid  to  us  may  be, 
Libya's  swart  sun-beaten  daughters, 
The  rope  shall  end  our  toils  ;  and  we, 
Beneath  the  ground,  shall  fare  to  thee, 

Thou  many-guested  Jove,t 
To  thee  our  suppliant  boughs  we'll  spread, 
Thou  Saviour  of  the  weary  Dead, 
Far  from  the  shining  thrones  of  blissful  gods  above. 

Ah,  Jove  too  well  we  know 
What  wrath  divine  scourged  ancient  lo,  wailing 
Beneath  thy  consort's  anger  heaven-scaling  : 


*  Artemis,  or  Diana. 
t  roe  TToiXv^fvoyTUTOP  Zrjva,  tliat  is,  Pluto. 
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And  even  so, 
un  lo's  seed  may  blow, 
A  buffeting  blast  from  her  of  black  despairful  woe  ! 

ANTISTROPIIE   VIII. 

O  Jove,  how  then  wilt  thou  be  free 
From  just  reproach  of  Libya's  daughters. 
If  thou  in  us  dishonored  see 
Him  whom  the  heifer  bore  to  thee 
Whom  thou  didst  chiefly  love. 
If  thou  from  us  shalt  turn  thy  face, 
What  suppliant  then  shall  seek  thy  grace  1 
O  hear  my  prayer  enthroned  in  loftiest  state  above  ! 

For  well,  too  well,  we  know 
What  wrath  divine  scourged  ancient  lo,  wailing 
Beneath  thy  consort's  anger  heaven-scaling  ; 
And  even  so 
On  lo's  seed  may  blow 
A  buflFeting  blast  from  her  of  black  despairful  woe. 

Enter  danaus. 

Be  wise,  my  daughters.     In  no  rash  flight  with  me, 
A  hoary  father,  and  a  faithful  pilot, 
Ye  crossed  the  seas ;  nor  less  is  wisdom  needful 
Ashore  :  be  wise,  and  on  your  heart's  true  tablet 
Engrave  my  words.    For  lo  !  where  mounts  the  dust 
A  voiceless  herald  of  their  coming  ;  hear 
Their  distant-rumbling  wheels  !     A  host  I  see 
Of  bright  shield-bearing  and  spear-shaking  men. 
Swift  steeds,  and  rounded  cars. "     Of  our  here  landing, 
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Timely  apprised,  the  chiefs  that  rule  this  country 

Come  with  their  eyes  to  read  us.    But  be  their  coming 

Harmless,  or  harsh  with  fell  displeasure,  here 

On  this  high-seat  of  the  Agonian  gods  '* 

Is  safety  for  my  daughters  ;  for  an  altar 

Is  a  sure  tower  of  strength,  a  shield  that  bears 

The  rattling  terror  dintless.    Go  ye,  therefore. 

Embrace  these  altars,  in  your  sistered  hands  " 

These  wiiite-wreathed  precatory  boughs  presenting, 

Which  awful  Jove  reveres  ;  and  with  choice  phrase 

Wisely  your  pity-moving  tale  commend 

When  they  shall  ask  you  ;  as  becomes  the  stranger, 

The  bloodless  motive  of  your  flight  declaring 

With  clear  recital.    The  bold  tongue  eschewing 

With  sober-fronted  face  and  quiet  eye 

Your  tale  unfold.    The  garrulous  prate,  the  length 

Of  slow-drawn  speech  beware.    Such  fault  off'ends 

This  people  sorely.    Chiefly  know  to  yield  : 

Thou  art  the  weaker — a  poor  helpless  stranger — 

The  bold-mouthed  phrase  suits  ill  with  thy  condition. 

CHORUS. 

Father,  thou  speakest  wisely  :  nor  unwisely 
Thy  words  would  we  receive,  in  memory's  ward 
Storing  thy  bests  ;  ancestral  Jove  be  witness  ! 

DANAUS. 

Even  so  ;  and  with  benignant  eye  look  down  ! ''' 
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UANAU.S. 

Delay  not.     In  performance  show  thy  strength. 

CHORUS. 
Even  there  where  thou  dost  sit,  I'd  sit  beside  thee  ! 

DANAUS. 

O  Jove  show  pity  ere  pity  come  too  late  ! 

CHORUS. 

Jove  willing,  all  is  well. 

DANAUS. 

Him,  therefore,  pray. 
There  where  his  bird  the  altar  decorates  :  •=   pray 
Apollo,  too,  the  pure,  the  exiled  once  "^ 
From  bright  Olympus. 

CHORUS. 

The  Sun's  restoring  rays 
"We  pray  :  the  god  what  fate  he  knew  will  pity. 

DANAUS. 

May  he  with  pity  and  with  aid  be  near  ! 
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CHORUS, 

Whom  next  shall  I  invoke  1 


Thou  seest  this  trident 
And  know'st  of  whom  the  sj'mbol  ? 


May  the  same 
That  sent  us  hither  kindly  now  receive  us  ! 

DANAUS. 

Here's  Hermes  likewise,  as  Greece  knows  the  god.'' 

CHORUS. 

Be  he  my  herald,  heralding  the  free  ! 


This  common  altar  of  these  mighty  gods 
Adore  :  within  these  holy  precincts  lodged. 
Pure  doves  from  hawks  of  kindred  plumage  fleeing, 
Foes  of  your  blood,  polluters  of  your  race. 
Can  bird  eat  bird  and  be  an  holy  thing  1 '« 
Can  man  be  pure,  from  an  unwilling  father 
Robbing  unwilling  brides  ?    Who  does  these  deeds 
Will  find  no  refuge  from  lewd  guilt  in  Hades  ; 
For  there,  as  we  have  heard,  another  Jove 
Holds  final  judgment  on  the  guilty  shades. 
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But  now  be  ready.     Here  await  their  coming  ; 
May  the  gods  grant  a  victory  to  our  prayers  ! 

Enter  King. 
Whom  speak  we  here  ?    Whence  come  ?    Certes  no 

Greeks. 
Your  tire  rich-flaunting  with  barbaric  pride 
Bespeaks  you  strangers.     Argos  knows  you  not, 
Nor  any  part  of  Greece.    Strange  surely  'tis 
That  all  unheralded,  unattended  all, 
And  of  no  host  the  acknowledged  guest,  unfearing 
Ye  tread  this  land.»»   If  these  boughs,  woolly-wreathed, 
That  grace  the  altars  of  the  Agonian  gods 
Speak  what  to  Greeks  they  should  speak,  ye  are  sup- 
pliants. 
Thus  much  I  see  :  what  more  remains  to  guess 
I  spare  ;  yourselves  have  tongues  to  speak  the  truth. 


That  we  are  strangers  is  most  true  ;  but  whom 
See  we  in  thee  ?  a  citizen  %  a  priest  ? 
A  temple  warder  with  his  sacred  wand  1 
The  ruler  of  the  state  ? 


Speak  with  a  fearless  tongue,  and  plainly.     I 
Of  old  earth-born  Palsecthon  am  the  son,'" 
My  name  Pelasgus,  ruler  of  this  land  ; 
And  fathered  with  my  name  the  men  who  reap 
Earth's  fruits  beneath  my  sway  are  called  Pelasgi 
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And  all  the  land  where  Algos  flows,  and  Strymon;^' 

Toward  the  westering  sun  my  sceptre  holds. 

My  kingdom  the  Perrhaebians  bound,  and  those 

Beyond  high  Pindus,  by  Paeonia,  and 

The  Dodonean  heights  ;  the  briny  wave 

Completes  the  circling  line  ;  within  these  bounds 

I  rule  ;  but  here,  where  now  thy  foot  is  planted, 

The  land  is  Apia,  from  a  wise  physician 

Of  hoary  date  so  called.     He,  from  Naupactus, 

Apollo's  son,  by  double  right,  physician 

And  prophet  both,"  crossed  tu  this  coast,  and  freed  it 

By  holy  purifyings,  from  the  plague 

Of  man-destroying  monsters,  which  the  ground 

With  ancient  taint  of  blood  polluted  bore. 

This  plague  his  virtue  medicinal  healed. 

That  we  no  more  unfriendly  fellowship 

Hold  with  the  dragon-brood.    Such  worthy  service 

With  thankful  heart  the  Argive  land  received, 

And  Apis  lives  remerribered  in  her  prayers. 

Of  this  from  me  assured,  now  let  me  hear 

Your  whence,  and  what  your  purpose.    Briefly  speak  ; 

This  people  hates  much  phrase. 


Our  tale  is  short. 
We  by  descent  are  Argives,  from  the  seed 
Of  the  heifer  sprung,  whose  womb  was  blest  in  bearing ; 
And  this  in  every  word  we  can  confirm 
By  manifest  proofs. 
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That  yc  are  Argives,  this 
My  ear  receives  not;  an  unlikely  tale! 
Like  Libyan  women  rather ;  not  a  line 
I  trace  in  you  that  marks  our  native  race. 
Nile  might  produce  such  daughters ;  ye  do  bear 
A  Cyprian  character  in  your  female  features, 
The  impressed  likeness  of  some  plastic  male.* 
Of  wandering  Indians  I  have  heard,  that  harness 
Camels  for  mules,  huge-striding,  dwelling  near 
The  swarthy  ^thiop  land  ;  ye  may  be  such ; 
Or,  had  ye  war's  accoutrement,  the  bow. 
Ye  might  be  Amazons,  stern,  husband-hating. 
Flesh-eating  maids.    But  speak,  that  I  may  know 
The  truth.    How  vouch  ye  your  descent  from  Argos  ? 


They  say  that  lo,  on  this  Argive  ground, 
Erst  bore  the  keys  to  Hera,^^  then  'tis  said, 
So  runs  the  general  rumour — ^4 


I  have  heard. 
"Was  it  not  so,  Jove  with  the  mortal  maid 
Mingled  in  love  1 

CHORUS. 

Even  so ;  in  love  they  mingled, 
Deceiving  Hera's  bed. 

*  See  Note  46  to  the  Eumenides,  Vol.  I.  p.  335. 
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KING. 

And  liow  then  ended 


The  Olympian  strife  ? 


Enraged,  the  Argive  goddess 
To  a  heifer  changed  the  maid. 


KING. 

And  the  god  came 


To  the  fair  horned  heifer  1 


Like  a  leaping  bull, 
Transformed  he  came;^^  so  the  hoar  legend  tells. 

KING. 

And  what  did  then  the  potent  spouse  of  Jove  ? 

CUORUS. 

She  sent  a  watchman  ringed  Avith  eyes  to  watch. 

KING. 

This  all-beholding  herdsman,  who  was  he  t 

CHORUS. 

Argus  the  son  of  Earth,  by  Hermes  slain. 
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KING. 

How  further  fared  tlie  ill-fated  heifer,  say  ? 

CHORUS. 

A  persecuting  brize  was  sent  to  sting  her. 

KING. 

And  o'er  the  wide  earth  goaded  her  the  brize  ? 

:  -  '  CHORUS, 

Just  so;  thy  tale  with  mine  accordant  chimes. 

KING. 

Then  to  Canopus,  and  to  Memphis  came  she  ? 

CHORUS. 

There,  touched  by  Jove's  boon  hand,  she  bore  a  son. 

KING. 

The  heifer's  boasted  offspring,  who  was  he  1 

CHORUS. 

Epaphus,  who  plainly  with  his  name  declares 
His  mother's  safety  wrought  by  touch  of  Jove. 
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CHORUS. 

Libya,  dowered  with  a  fair  land's  goodly  name. 

KING, 

And  from  this  root  divine  what  other  shoots  ? 

CHORUS. 

Belus,  my  father's  father,  and  my  uncle's. 

KINO. 

Who  is  thy  honoured  father  ? 


Dauaus ; 

And  tifty  sons  his  brother  hath,  my  uncle. 

KING. 

This  brother  who  1    Spare  not  to  tell  the  whole. 

CHOlfUS. 

Jjlgyptus.     Now,  O  king,  our  ancient  race 
Thou  knowest.    Us  from  our  prostration  raising, 
Thou  raisest  Argos. 


Argives  in  sooth  ye  seem, 
By  old  descent  participant  of  the  soil ; 
But  by  what  sti'oke  of  sore  mischance  harsh-smitten, 
Dared  ye  to  wander  from  your  native  seats  ? 
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Pelasgian  prince,  a  motley-threaded  web 

Is  human  -vvoe ;  a  wing  of  dappled  plumes. 

Past  hope  and  faith  it  was  that  we,  whose  blood 

From  Argive  lo  flows,  to  lo's  city, 

In  startled  flight,  should  measure  back  our  way, 

To  escape  from  hated  marriage. 


How  say'st  thou  1 
To  escape  from  marriage  thou  art  here,  displaying 
These  fresh-cropt  branches,  snowy -wreathed,  before 
The  Agonian  gods  ] 


Ay !    Never,  never  may  we 
Be  thralled  to  .33gyptus'  sons ! 


Speak'st  thou  of  hate 
To  them,  or  of  a  bond  your  laws  forbid  1 


Both  this  and  that.^*''    Who  should  be  friends  were  foes, 
And  blood  with  blood  near-mingled  basely  flows. 

KING. 

But  branch  on  branch  well  grafted  goodlier  grows. 
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Urge  not  this  point;  but  rather  think  one  word 
From  thee  the  wretched  rescues. 

KING. 

How  then  shall  I 
My  friendly  disposition  show  ? 

CHORUS. 

We  ask 

But  this — from  our  pursuers  save  us. 

KING, 

What ! 
Shall  I  for  unknown  exiles  breed  a  war  ? 

CHORUS. 

Justice  will  fight  for  him  who  fights  for  us. 

KING. 

Doubtless ;  if  Justice  from  the  first  hath  stamped 
Your  cause  for  hers. 

CHORUS  (pointing  to  the  altar). 

The  state's  high  poop  here  crowned 
Revere. 


This  green  environment  of  shade, 
Mantling  the  seats  of  the  gods  I  see,  and  shudder- 
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CHORUS. 

The  wrath  of  suppliant  Jove**  is  hard  to  bear. 

Strophe  i. — 0  hear  my  cry,  benignly  hear  ! 
Thou  son  of  Pahccthon,  hear  me  ! 
The  fugitive  wandering  suppliant  hear  ! 
Thou  king  of  Pelasgians,  hear  me  ! 
Like  a  heifer  young  by  the  wolf  pursued  ^» 
O'er  the  rocks  so  cliffy  and  lonely, 
And  loudly  it  lows  to  the  herdsman  good, 
Whose  strength  can  save  it  only. 


My  eyes  are  tasked;  there,  'neath  the  shielding  shade 

Of  fresh-lopt  branches  I  behold  you  clinging 

To  these  Agonian  gods  ;  but  what  I  do 

Must  spare  the  state  from  harm.    I  must  provide 

That  no  unlooked-for  unprepared  event 

Beget  new  strife  ;  of  this  we  have  enough. 

CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  I. — Great  Jove  that  allotteth  their  lot  to 
all. 
By  his  sentence  of  right  shall  clear  thee, 
Dread  Themis  that  heareth  the  suppliants'  call, 

No  harm  shall  allow  to  come  near  thee. 
Though  I  speak  to  the  old  with  the  voice  of  the 

young, 
■  Do  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  surely 
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Their  favoui-  to  thee  justly  weighed  shall  lieloug, 
When  thy  gifts  thou  offerest  purely. 


Not  at  my  hearth  with  precatory  boughs 
Ye  lie.    The  state,  if  guilty  taint  from  you 
Affect  the  general  weal,  will  for  the  state 
Take  counsel.     I  nor  pledge  nor  promise  give, 
Till  all  the  citizens  hear  what  thou  shalt  say. 


Strophe  ii. — Thou  art  the  state,  and  the  people  art  thou, 

The  deed  that  thou  doest  who  judges  ? 
The  hearth  and  the  altar  before  thee  bow, 

The  grace  that  thou  grantest  who  grudges  1 
Thou  noddest ;  the  will  that  thou  wiliest  is  thine, 

Thy  vote  with  no  voter  thou  sharest ; 
The  throne  is  all  thine,  and  the  sceptre  divine, 

And  thy  guilt,  when  thou  sinnest,  thou  bearest. 


Guilt  lie  on  those  that  hate  me  !  but  your  praytrs 
Harmless  I  may  not  hear  ;  and  to  reject  them 
Were  harsh.    To  do,  and  not  to  do  alike 
Perplex  me ;  on  the  edge  of  choice  I  tremble. 


Antistrophe  II. — Him  worship  who  sitteth  a  watch 
man  in  Heaven, 

And  looks  on  this  life  of  our  labour; 
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Nor  looketh  in  vain,  when  the  wretched  is  driven 
From  the  gate  of  his  pitiless  neighbour. 

On  our  knees  when  we  fall,  and  for  mercy  we  call, 
If  his  right  thou  deny  to  the  stranger, 

Jove  shall  look  on  thy  home,  from  his  thunder  dome, 
Sternly  wrathful,  the  suppliants'  avenger. 


But  if  ^gyptus'  sons  shall  claim  you,  pleading 
Their  country's  laws,  and  their  near  kinship,  who 
Shall  dare  to  stand  respondent  1    You  must  plead 
Your  native  laws,  so  the  laws  plead  for  you, 
And  speak  you  free  from  who  would  force  your  love. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe  hi. — Ah  ne'er  to  the  rough-handed  youth  let 

me  yield, 
But  rather  alone,  'neath  the  wide  starry  field, 

Let  me  wander,  an  outcast,  a  stranger  ! 
The  ill-sorted  yoke  I  abhor  :  and  do  thou, 
With  Justice  to  second  thee,  judge  for  me  now. 

And  fear  Him  above,  the  Avenger  ! 


Not  I  shall  judge  :  it  is  no  easy  judgment. 
What  I  have  said,  I  said.     Without  the  people 
I  cannot  do  this  thing ;  ^^  being  absolute  king, 
I  would  not.    Justly,  if  mischance  shall  follow, 
The  popular  tongue  will  blame  the  ruler,  who. 
To  save  the  stranger,  ruined  his  own  flock. 
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Antistropiie  III. — Where  kindred  with  kindred  con- 

tendeth  in  war, 
Jove  looks  on  the  strife,  and  decides  from  afar, 

Where  he  holdeth  the  scales  even-handed  ;  * 
O  why  wilt  thou  doubt  to  declare  for  the  right  1 
He  blesseth  the  good,  but  in  anger  will  smite, 

Where  the  sons  of  the  wicked  are  banded. 


To  advise  for  you  in  such  confounding  depths, 
My  soul  should  be  a  diver,  to  plunge  down 
Far  in  the  pool  profound,  with  seeing  eye. 
And  feel  no  dizziness.    'Tis  no  light  matter 
Here  to  unite  your  safety  and  the  state's. 
If  that  your  kindred  claim  you  as  their  right, 
And  we  withstand,  a  bloody  strife  ensues. 
If  from  these  altars  of  the  gods  we  tear  you, 
Your  chosen  refuge,  we  shall  surely  bring 
The  all-destroying  god,  the  stern  Alastor,t 
To  house  with  us,  whom  not  the  dead  in  Hades 
Can  flee.     Is  here  no  cause  to  ponder  well  ? 

CHORUS. 

Strophe  i. — Ponder  well ; 
With  thee  to  dwell, 


*  See  Iliad   viii.  09,  and  otlier  passages,  describing  the   "golden 
scales  of  Jove,"  in  which  the  fates  of  men  are  weighed, 
t   See  Vol.  I.  p.  283,  Note  99. 
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A  righteous-minded  host  receive  us  ! 

Weary -worn, 

Exiles  lorn, 
From  the  godless  men  that  grieve  us 

Save  to-day  ; 

Nor  cast-a-way 
Homeless,  houseless,  hopeless  leave  us  ! 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Shall  rash  assaulters 

From  these  altars 
Rudely  drag  the  friendless  stranger  ? 

Thou  art  king, 

'Neath  thy  wing 
Cowers  in  vain  the  weak  from  danger  ? 

Thy  terror  show 

To  our  fierce  foe, 
Fear,  0  fear  our  High  Avenger  ! 

STROPHE   II. 

Where  they  see 

The  gods  and  thee, 
Shall  their  lawless  will  not  falter  ? 

Shall  they  tear 

My  floating  hair. 
As  a  horse  dragged  by  the  halter  ? 

Wilt  thou  bear 

Him  to  tear 

My  frontlets  fair, 
My  linen  robes— the  bold  assaulter? 
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ANTISTROPHE   II. 


One  the  danger. 

If  the  stranger 
Thou  reject,  or  welcome  wisely  : 

For  thee  and  thine 

To  Mars  a  fine 
Thou  shalt  pay  the  same  precisely  : 

From  Egypt  far 

Fearing  war, 

Thou  shalt  mar 
Thy  peace  with  mighty  Jove,  not  wisely. 


Both   ways  I'm  marred.     Even   here  my  wits  are 

stranded. 
With  these  or  those  harsh  war  to  make,  strong  Force 
Compels  my  will.     Nailed  am  I  like  a  vessel 
Screwed  to  the  dock,  beneath  the  shipwright's  tool. 
Which  way  I  turn  is  woe.     A  plundered  house 
By  grace  of  possessory  Jove  ^'  may  freight 
New  ships  with  bales  that  far  outweigh  the  loss  ; 
And  a  rash  tongue  that  overshoots  the  mark 
W^ith  barbed  phrase  that  harshly  frets  the  heart, 
With  one  smooth  word,  may  charm  the  offence  away. 
But  ere  tlie  sluice  of  kindred  blood  be  opened, 
With  vows  and  victims  we  must  pray  the  gods 
Importunate,  if  perchance  such  fateful  harm 
They  may  avert.    Myself  were  little  wise 
To  mingle  in  this  strife  :  of  such  a  war 
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Most  ignorant  is  most  blest :  but  may  the  gods 
Deceive  my  fears,  and  crown  your  hopes  with  blessing 

CUORUS, 

Now  hear  the  end  of  my  respectful  prayers. 

KING. 

I  hear.    Speak  on.    Thy  words  shall  not  escape  me. 

CHORUS. 

Thou  see'st  this  sash,  this  zone  my  stole  begirding. 

KING. 

Fit  garniture  of  women.    Yes  ;  I  see  it. 

CHORUS. 

This  zone  well-used  may  serve  us  well. 


How  so  ? 


CHORUS. 

If  thou  I'efuse  to  pledge  our  safety,  then — 

KliNG. 

Thy  zone  shall  pledge  it  how  1 


Thou  Shalt  behold 
These  ancient  altars  with  new  tablets  hung. 
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KING. 

Thou  speak'st  in  riddles.     Explain. 

CHORUS. 

These  gods  shall  see  me 
Here  hanging  from  their  shrines. 

KING. 

Hush,  maiden  !  Hush  ! 
Thy  words  pierce  through  my  marrow  ! 

CHORUS. 

Thou  hast  heard 
No  blind  enigma  now.    I  gave  it  eyes. 

KING. 

Alas  !  with  vast  environment  of  ills 

I'm  hedged  all  round.    Misfortune,  like  a  sea 

Comes  rushing  in  :  the  deep  uufathomed  flood 

I  fear  to  cross,  and  find  no  harbour  nigh. 

Thy  prayer  if  I  refuse,  black  horror  rises 

Before  me,  that  no  highest-pointed  aim 

May  overshoot.     If  posted  fore  these  walls 

I  give  thy  kindred  battle,  I  shall  be 

Amerced  with  bitter  loss,  who  reckless  dared 

For  woman's  sake  to  incarnadine  the  plain 

With  brave  men's  blood.    Yet  I  perforce  must  fear 

The  wrath  of  suppliant  Jove,  than  which  no  terror 

Aweshumanhearts  more  strongly.  Take  these  branches, 
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Thou  aged  father  of  these  maids,  and  place  tliem 

On  other  altars  of  the  native  gods, 

Where  they  may  speak,  true  heralds  of  thy  mission, 

To  all  the  citizens  :  and,  mark  me,  keep 

My  words  within  thy  breast :  for  still  the  people 

To  spy  a  fault  in  whoso  bears  authority 

Have  a  most  subtle  sight.    Trust  your  good  cause. 

Thy  pitiful  tale  may  move  their  righteous  ire 

Against  your  haughty-hearted  persecutors, 

And  'neath  their  wings  they'll  shield  you.    The  afflicted 

Plead  for  themselves  :  their  natural  due  is  kindness. 


Your  worth  we  know  to  prize,  and  at  their  weight 
Our  high  protector's  friendly  words  we  value. 
But  send,  we  pray,  attendant  guides,  to  show  us 
The  pillar-compassed  seats  divinc,^^  the  altars 
That  stand  before  their  temples,  who  protect 
This  city  and  this  land,  and  to  insure 
Our  safety  mid  the  people  :  for  our  coming 
(Being  strangers  from  the  distant  Nile,  and  not 
Like  you  that  drink  the  stream  of  Inachus 
In  features  or  in  bearing)  might  seem  strange. 
Too  bold  an  air  might  rouse  suspicion  ;  men 
Oft-times  have  slain  their  best  friends  unawares. 

KING  (to  the.  Attendants). 

See  him  escorted  well  !  conduct  him  hence 
To  the  altars  of  the  city,  to  the  shrines 
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Of  the  protecting  gods,  wasting  no  speech 
On  whom  you  meet.     Attend  the  suppliant  stranger  ! 
\^Exeunt  attendants  with  Danaus. 


These  words  to  him  :  and,  with  his  sails  well  trimmed, 
Fair  be  his  voyage  !   But  I,  what  shall  I  do, 
My  anchor  where  ? 

KING. 

Here  leave  these4)oughs  that  prove 
Thy  sorrows. 

CHORUS. 

Here  at  thy  rever'd  command 
I  leave  them. 

KING. 

This  ample  wood  shall  shade  thee  ;  wait  thou  here  ! 

CHORUS. 

No  sacred  grove  is  this :  how  should  it  shield  me  ? 

KING. 

We  will  not  yield  thee  to  the  vultures'  claws. 

CHORUS. 

But  worse  than  vultures,  worse  than  dragons  threat  us. 


Gently.    To  fair  words  give  a  fair  reply. 

H 
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CHORUS. 

I'm  terror-struck.    Small  marvel  that  I  fret. 

KING. 

Fear  should  be  far,  when  I  the  king  am  near.* 

CHORUS. 

With  kind  Avords  cheer  me,  and  kind  actions  too. 


Thy  father  will  return  anon  ;  meanwhile 

I  go  to  call  the  assembly  of  the  peoplej^* 

And  in  thy  favour  move  them,  if  I  can. 

Thy  father,  too,  I'll  aptl}^  train,  how  he 

Should  woo  their  favor.     Wait  ye  here,  and  pray 

The  native  gods  to  croAvn  your  hearts'  desire. 

I  go  to  speed  the  business  ;  may  Persuasion 

And  Chance,  with  happy  issue  pregnant,  guide  me  ! 

CHORAL   HYMN. 
STROPHE   I. 

King  of  all  kings,  high-blest  above 

Each  blest  celestial  nature, 
Strength  of  the  strong,  all-glorious  Jove, 

All  crowning  Consummator  !  '^ 
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Hear  thou  our  prayer  :  the  proud  confound  ; 

With  hate  pursue  the  hateful, 
And  plunge  in  purpling  pools  profound 

The  black-bench'd  bark,  the  fateful  ! 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Our  ancient  line  from  thee  we  trace 

Our  root  divinely  planted ; 
Look  on  these  sisters  with  the  grace 

To  that  loved  maid  once  granted, 
Our  mother  lo ;  and  renew 

Sweet  memory  in  the  daughters 
Of  her  thy  gentle  touch  who  knew 

By  Nile's  deep-rolling  waters. 

STROPHE  II. 

Here,  even  here,  where  'mid  the  browsing  kine, 
My  Argive  mother  fed  her  eye  divine. 

With  rich  mead's  flowery  store, 
My  Libyan  foot  I've  planted;  hence  by  the  brize^' 
Divinely  fretted  with  fitful  oar  she  hies" 

From  various  shore  to  shore, 
God-madded  wanderer.    Twice  the  billowy  wave 
She  crossed;  and  twice  her  fated  name  she  gave 

To  the  wide  sea's  straitened  roar. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Spurred  through  the  Asian  land  with  swiftest  speed 
She  fled,  where  Phrygian  flocks  far-pasturing  feed  ; 
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Then  restless  travelled  o'er 
Mysia,  where  Teutliras  holds  his  fortress  high, 
Cilician  and  Pamphylian  heights,  and  nigh 

Where  roaring  waters  pour 
From  fountains  ever  fresh  their  torrent  floods, 
And  Aphrodite's  land  whose  loamy  roods 

Swell  with  the  wheaten  store.* 

STROPHE  III. 

Thence  by  her  winged  keeper  stung,  she  speeds 
To  the  land  divine,  the  many-nurturing  meads. 

And  to  the  snow-fed  stream. 
Which  like  impetuous  Typhon,t  vasty  pours 
Its  purest  waves,  that  the  salubrious  shores 

From  pestilent  taint  redeem.J 
Here  from  harsh  Hera's  madly-goading  pest, 
From  battering  chase  of  undeserved  unrest, 

At  length  by  the  holy  stream 

ANTISTROPnE  III. 

She  rests.    Pale  terror  smote  their  hearts  who  saw. 
The  unwonted  sight  beheld  with  startled  awe 

The  thronging  sons  of  Nile  ; 
Nor  dared  to  approach  this  thing  of  human  facej^" 
Portentous-mingled  with  the  lowing  race, 


*  Cyprus, 
t  See  Prometheus  Bound,  p.  34  above. 
i.  See  Prometheus  Bound,  p.  57  an  J  note  4G. 
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Treading  the  Libyan  soil. 
Who  then  was  he,  the  brize-stung  lo's  friend, 
With  charms  of  soothing  virtue  strong  to  end 

Her  weary-wandering  toil  ? 

STROPHE  IV. 

Jove,  mighty  Jove,  Heaven's  everlasting  king, 

He  soft-inspiring  came, 
And  with  fond  force  innocuous  heals  her  ills; 
She  from  her  eyes  in  lucent  drops  distils 

The  stream  of  sorrowful  shame. 
And  in  her  womb  from  Jove  a  burden  bore, 

A  son  of  blameless  fame, 
Who  with  his  prosperous  life  long  blessed  the  Libyan 
shore. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Far-pealed  the  land  with  jubilant  shout — from  Jove, 

From  Jove  it  surely  came, 
This  living  root  of  a  far-branching  line  ! 
For  who  but  Jove  prevailed,  with  power  divine, 

Harsh  Hera's  Avrath  to  tame  ? 
Such  the  great  work  of  Jove;  and  we  are  such, 

0  Jove,  our  race  who  claim 
From  him  whose  name  declares  the  virtue  of  thy  touch. 

STROPHE  V. 

For  whom  more  justly  shall  my  hymn  be  chaunted 
Than  thee,  above  all  gods  that  be,  high-vaunted, 
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Root  of  my  race,  great  Jove  ; 
Prime  moulder  from  wliose  plastic-touching  hand 
Life  leaps  :  thine  ancient-minded  counsels  stand, 

Thou  all-deyising  Jove. 

ANTISTROPHE  V. 

High-throned  above  the  highest  as  the  lowest, 
Beyond  thee  none,  and  mightier  none  thou  knowest, 

The  unfearing,  all-feared  one. 
When  his  deep  thouglit  takes  counsel  to  fulfil. 
No  dull  delays  clog  Jove's  decided  will ;  '■'^ 

He  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 

Enter  danaus. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  daughters  !     All  is  well, 
The  popular  voice  hath  perfected  our  prayers. 


Hail  father,  bearer  of  good  news  :  but  say, 
How  was  the  matter  stablished  1  and  how  far 
Prevailed  the  people's  uplifted  hands  to  save  us  ? 


Not  doubtingly,  but  with  a  bold  decision. 
That  made  my  old  heart  young  again  to  see't. 
With  one  acclaim,  a  forest  of  right  hands 
Rose  through  the  hurtled  air.    These  Libyan  exil 
So  ran  the  popular  will — shall  find  a  home 
In  Argos,  free,  and  from  ea.<:h  robber  hand 
Inviolate,  the  native  or  the  stranger; 
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Aud,  whoso  holding  Argive  land  refuses 

To  shield  these  virgins  from  the  threatened  force, 

Disgrace  shall  brand  him,  and  the  popular  vote 

(Just  him  from  Argos.    Such  response  the  king 

Persuasive  forced,  with  wise  admonishment ; 

Urging  the  wrath  of  Jove,  which  else  provoked 

Would  fatten  on  our  woes,  and  the  twin  wrong 

To  you  the  stranger,  and  to  them  the  city. 

Pollution  at  their  gate,  a  fuel  to  feed 

Ills  without  end.    These  words  the  Argive  people 

Answered  with  suffragating  hands,  nor  waited 

The  herald's  call  to  register  their  votes : 

Just  eloquence  ruled  their  willing  ear,  and  Jove 

Crowned  their  fair  purpose  with  the  perfect  deed. 

[Exit. 

CHORUS. 

Come  then,  sisters,  pour  we  freely 
Grateful  prayers  for  Argive  kindness  ; 
Jove,  the  stranger's  friend,  befriend  us, 
While  from  stranger's  mouth  sincerest 

Here  we  voice  the  hymn  ; 
To  a  blameless  issue,  surely, 

Jove  will  guide  the  fate. 

CHORAL    HYMN. 


Jove-born  gods,  benignly  bending, 
Look,  we  pray,  with  eyes  befriending, 

On  these  Argive  halls  ! 
Ne'er  may  Mars,  the  wanton  daring, 
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AVith  his  shrill  trump,  joyless-blaring, 
Wrap,  in  wild  flames,  fiercely  flaring. 

These  Pelasgian  walls  ! 
Go  !  thy  gory  harvest  reaping 
Far  from  us  :  thy  bloody  weeping 

Distant  tribes  may  know. 
Bless,  0  Jove,  this  Argive  nation  ! 
They  have  heard  the  supplication 

Of  thy  suppliants  low  ; 
Where  the  swooping  Fate  abased  us, 
They  with  Mercy's  vote  upraised  us 

From  the  prostrate  woe  ! 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

Not  with  the  male,  the  stronger,  erring. 
But,  woman's  weaker  cause  preferring, 

Stood  their  virtue  proof : 
Wisely  Jove,  the  Avenger,  fearing. 
To  the  chastened  eye  appearing, 
High  his  front  of  wrath  up-rearing 

'Gainst  the  guilty  roof. 
For  heavily,  heavily  weighs  the  Alastor, 
Scapeless,  and,  with  sore  disaster. 

Sinks  the  sinner  low. 
Bless,  O  Jove,  this  Argive  nation, 
That  knew  their  kindred's  supplication. 

And  saved  them  from  the  foe  : 
And  when  their  vows  they  pay,  then  surely 
Gifts  from  clean  hands  off'ered  purely 

Thou  in  grace  shalt  know. 
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STROPHE   II. 

High  these  suppliant  branches  raising, 
Sisters,  ancient  Argos  praising, 

Pour  the  grateful  strain  ! 
Far  from  thy  Pelasgian  portals 
Dwell  black  Plague,  from  drooping  mortals 

Ebbing  life  to  drain  ! 
May'st  thou  see  the  crimson  river 
From  fierce  home-bred  slaughter,  never 

Flovi'ing  o'er  thy  plain  ! 
Far  from  thee  the  youth-consuming 

Blossom-plucking  strife  ! 
The  harsh  spouse  of  Aphrodite, 
Furious  Mars  in  murder  mighty, 
Where  he  sees  thy  beauty  blooming. 

Spare  his  blood-smeared  knife  ! 

ANTISTROPHE   II. 

May  a  reverend  priesthood  hoary 
Belt  thy  shrines,  their  chiefest  glory, 

"With  an  holy  band  ! 
By  the  bountiful  libation, 
By  the  blazing  pile,  this  nation 

Shall  securely  stand. 
Jove,  the  great  All-ruler,  fearing, 
Jove,  the  stranger's  stay,  revering. 

Ye  shall  save  the  land  ; 
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Jove,  sure-throned  above  all  cavil, 

Rules  by  ancient  riglit. 
May  just  rulers  never  fail  thee  ! 
Holy  Hecate's  aid  avail  thee," 
To  thy  mothers  when  in  travail 

Sending  labours  light ! 

STROPHE   III. 

May  no  wasting  march  of  ruin 
Work,  O  Argos,  thine  undoing  ! 

Never  may'st  thou  hear 
Cries  of  Mars,  the  shrill,  the  lyreless  ! 
Ne'er  may  tearful  moans,  and  quireles!^, 

Wake  the  sleeper's  ear  ! 
Far  from  thee  the  shapes  black-trooping 
Of  disease,  delightless-drooping ! 
May  the  blazing  death-winged  arrow 
Of  the  Sun-god  spare  the  marrow 

Of  thy  children  dear  ! 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Mighty  Jove,  the  gracious  giver, 
With  his  full-sheaved  bounty  ever 

Crown  the  fruited  year  ! 
Flocks  that  graze  before  thy  dwelling 
With  rich  increase  yearly  swelling 

The  prosperous  ploughman  cheer  ! 
May  the  gods  no  grace  deny  thee. 
And  the  tuneful  Muses  nigh  thee, 
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"With  exuberant  raptures  brimmiug, 
From  virgin  throats  thy  praises  hymning 
Hold  the  charmed  ear  ! 

STROPHE   IV. 

O'er  the  general  weal  presiding, 
They  that  rule  with  far-providing 
Wisdom  sway,  and  stably-guiding, 

Changeful  counsels  mar ! 
Timely  with  each  foreign  nation 
Leagues  of  wise  conciliation 
Let  them  join,  fierce  wars  avoiding, 

From  sharp  losses  far ! 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

The  native  gods,  strong  to  deliver. 
With  blood  of  oxen  free-poured  ever, 
With  laurel-branches  failing  never, 

Piously  adore  ! 
Honour  thy  parents  :  spurn  not  lightly 
This  prime  statute  sanctioned  rightly  ; 
Cling  to  this,  a  holy  liver, 

Steadfast  evermore  ! 

Re-enter  danaus. 
Well    hymned,    my  daughters !     I    commend    your 

prayers ; 
But  brace  your  hearts,  nor  fear,  though  I,  your  father. 
Approach  the  bearer  of  uulooked  for  news. 
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For  from  this  consecrated  hold  of  gods 

I  spy  the  ship  ;  too  gallantly  it  peers 

To  cheat  mine  eye.    The  sinuous  sail  I  see, 

The  bulging  fence-work  on  each  side/'   the  prow 

Fronted  with  eyes  to  track  its  watery  way/^ 

True  to  the  steerman's  hint  that  sits  behind, 

And  with  no  friendly  bearing.    On  the  deck 

Appear  the  crew,  their  swarthy  limbs  more  swart 

By  snow-white  vests  revealed  :  a  goodly  line 

Of  succour  in  the  rear  :  but  in  the  van 

The  admiral  ship,  with  low-furled  sail  makes  way 

By  the  swift  strokes  of  measured-beating  oars. 

AYait  calmly  ye,  and  with  well-counselled  awe 

Cling  to  the  gods;  the  while  ye  watch  their  coming, 

Myself  will  hence,  and  straight  return  with  aid 

To  champion  our  need."    For  I  must  look  for 

Some  herald  or  ambassador  claiming  you, 

Their  rightful  prey,  forthwith  ;  but  fear  ye  not, 

Their  harsh  will  may  not  be.    This  warning  take 

Should  we  with  help  be  slow,  remain  you  here 

Nor  leave  these  gods,  your  strength.     Faint  not :  for 

surely 
Comes  the  appointed  hour,  and  will  not  stay. 
When  godless  men  to  Jove  just  fine  shall  pay. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe  i.— Father,  I  tremble,  lest  the  fleet-winged 

ships, 
Ere  thou  return,  shall  land— soon— very  soon  ! 
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O  father  I  tremble  to  stay,  and  not  flee, 

When  the  bands  of  the  ruthless  are  near! 

My  flight  to  foreclose  from  the  chase  of  my  foes  ! 
0  father  I  faint  for  fear  ! 


Fear  not  my  children.    The  accomplished  vote 
Of  Argos  saves  you.     They  are  champions  sworn. 


Antistkophe    I. — They  come — destruction's  minions 

mad  with  hate, 
Of  fight  insatiate  :  well  thou  know'st  the  men. 

With  their  host  many-counted,  their  ships  dark- 
fronted,*^ 
They  are  near,  0  father,  how  near ! 
Their  ships  stoutly-timbered,  their  crews  swarthy- 
membered. 
Triumphant  in  wrath  I  fear  ! 


Even  let  them  come.     They'll  find    their  match   in 

Argos  ; 
A  strong-limbed    race   with    noon-day    sweats    well 

hardened.^* 


Strophe  ii. — Only  not  leave  me  !     Pray  thee,  father 

stay  ! 
Weak  is  a  lonely  woman.     No  Mars  is  in  her,** 
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Dark-counselled,  false,  cunniug-hearted  are  they, 

Unholy,  as  obscene  crows 
On  the  feast  of  the  altar  that  filthily  prey; 

They  fear  not  the  gods,  ray  foes  ! 

DANAUS. 

'Twill  make  our  cause  the  stronger,  daughters,  if 
Their  crime  be  sacrilege,  and  their  foes  the  gods. 

CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  II.— The  trident  and  the  sacred  blazonry 
Will  not  repel  their  violent  hands,  0  father  ! 

They  are  proud,   haughty-hearted,    a    high- 
blown race ; 
They  are  hot,  they  are  mad  for  the  fray  ! 
With  the  hound  in  their  heart,  and  the  dog  in 
their  face. 
They  will  tear  from  the  altar  their  prey. 

UANAUS. 

Dogs  let  them  be,  the  world  has  wolves  to  master 

them  ! 
And  good  Greek  corn  is  better  than  papyrus/' 


Being  reasonless  as  brutes,  unholy  monsters, 

And  spurred  with  wrath  we  must  beware  their  fury. 
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Tis  no  light  work'  to  laud  a  fleet.    To  find 
Safe  roads,  sure  anchorage,  and  to  make  fast 
The  cables,  this  not  with  mere  thought  is  done. 
The  shepherds  of  the  ships  ■'^  are  slow  to  feel 
Full  confidence,  the  more  that  on  this  coast 
Harbours  are  few.'*^    Besides,  thou  see'st  the  sun 
Slants  to  the  night ;  and  still  a  prudent  pilot 
Fears  in  the  dark.     No  man  will  disembark. 
Trust  me,  till  all  are  firmly  anchored.    Thou 
Through  all  thy  terrors  still  cling  to  the  gods. 
Thy  most  sure  stay.    Thy  safety's  pledged.     For  me 
I'm  old,  but  with  the  tongue  of  fluent  youth 
I'll  speak  for  thee,  a  pleader  without  blame. 


[Exit. 


CHORAL   HYMN. 


STROPHE   I. 


O  hilly  land,  high-honored  land. 
What  wait  we  now,  poor  fugitive  band  ? 

Some  dark,  dark  cave 
Show  me,  within  thy  winding  strand. 

To  hide  and  save  ! 
Would  I  might  vanish  in  smoke,  ascending 
To  Heaven,  with  Jove's  light  clouds  dim-blending 

In  misty  air, 
Like  wingless,  viewless  dust,  and  ending 

In  nothing  there  ! 
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ANTISTROPHE 


'Tis  more  than  heart  may  bear.    Quick  Fear 
My  quaking  life  with  dusky  drear 

Alarm  surroundeth  ! 
My  father  spied  my  ruin  :  sheer 

Despair  confoundeth. 
Sooner,  high-swung  from  fatal  rope, 
Here  may  I  end  both  life  and  hope, 

And  strong  Death  bind  me, 
Than  hated  hearts  shall  reach  their  scope. 

And  shame  shall  find  me  ! 

STROPHE  II. 

Would  I  were  throned  in  ether  high. 
Where  snows  are  born,  and  through  the  sky 
The  white  rack  skurries  !     Would  that  I 

Might  sit  sublime 
On  a  hanging  cliflF  where  lone  winds  sigh,^** 
Where  human  finger  never  showed 
The  far-perched  vultures'  drear  abode, 

Nor  goat  may  climb  ! 
Thence  sheer  to  leap,  and  end  for  ever 

My  life  and  name, 
Ere  forceful  hands  this  heart  deliver 

To  married  shame  ! 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

There,  where  no  friendly  foot  may  stray, 
Th^e  let  me  lie,  my  limbs  a  prey 
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To  dogs  and  birds  :  I  not  gainsay  : 

'Twas  wisely  said, 
Free  from  much  woe  who  dies  to-day 
Shall  be  to-morrow.     Rather  than  wedded 
To  whom  I  hate,  let  me  be  bedded 

Xow  with  the  dead  ! 
Or  if  there  be,  my  life  to  free, 

A  way,  declare  it, 
Ye  gods  !— a  surgeon's  cut  for  me, 

My  heart  shall  bear  it  ! 

STROPHE  III. 

Voice  ye  your  sorrow  !  with  the  cry 
Of  doleful  litany  pierce  the  sky  ! 
For  freedom,  for  quick  rescue  cry 

To  him  above ! 
Ruler  of  Earth,  look  from  thy  throne, 

With  eyes  of  love  ! 
These  deeds  of  violence  wilt  thou  own. 
Nor  know  thy  prostrate  suppliant's  groan. 

Almighty  Jove  ? 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

^gyptus'  sons,  a  haughty  race, 
Follow  my  flight  with  sleepless  chase, 
With  whoop  and  bay  they  scent  m\'  trace 

To  force  my  love. 
Thy  beam  is  true;  both  good  and  ill 

Thy  sure  scales  prove, 
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Thou  even-handed  !    Mortals  still 
Reap  fair  fulfilment  from  thy  will, 

All-crowning  Jove. 

CHORUS 

(In  separate  voices,  and  short  hurried  exclamations.)^ 

Voice  1. — Ah  me  !  he  lands  ! — he  leaps  ashore  ! 

He  strides  with  ruffian  hands  to  hale  us  ! 

Voice  2. — Cry,  sisters,  cry  !  swift  help  implore  ! 
If  here  to  cry  may  aught  avail  us  ! 

Voice  3. — Ah  me  !  'tis  but  the  muffled  roar 
Of  forceful  storms  soon  to  assail  us  ! 

Voice  \. — Flee  to  the  gods  !  to  the  altars  cling  ! 

Voice  2. — By  sea,  by  land,  the  ruthless  foe 
Grimly  wantons  in  our  woe  ! 

Voice  3. — Beneath  thy  wing  shield  us,  0  king  ! 

Enter  herald. 

Hence  to  the  ships  !  to  the  good  ships  fare  ye  !  *' 
Swiftly  as  your  feet  may  bear  ye  ! 

CHORUS. 

Tear  us  !  tear  us  ! 
Rend  us  rather, 
Torture  and  tear  us  ! 
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From  this  body 
Cut  the  head  ! 
Gorily  gather 
Us  to  the  dead  ! 

HERALD. 

Hence  to  the  ships,  away  !  away  ! 
A  curse  on  you,  and  your  delay  ! 
O'er  the  briny  billowy  way 
Thou  shalt  go  to-day,  to-day  ! 
Wilt  thou  stand,  a  mulish  striver, 
I  can  spur,  a  forceful  driver ; 
Deftly,  deftly,  thou  shalt  trip 
To  the  stoutly-timbered  ship  ! 
If  to  yield  thou  wilt  not  know, 
Gorily,  gorily  thou  shalt  go  ! 
An'  thou  be  not  madded  wholly. 
Know  thy  state,  and  quit  thy  folly  ! 

CHORUS. 

Help,  ho  !  help,  ho  !  help  ! 


To  the  ships  !  to  the  ships  away  with  nu 
These  gods  of  Argos  what  reck  we  ? 


Never,  O  never 
The  nurturing  river, 
Of  life  the  giver, 
I  2 
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The  healthful  flood 
That  quickens  the  blood 

Let  me  behold  ! 
An  Argive  am  I,* 

From  Inachus  old, 
These  gods  deny 
Thy  claim.     Withhold  ! 


To  the  ships,  to  the  ships,  with  march  not  slow, 

Will  ye,  nill  ye,  ye  must  go  ! 

Quickly,  quickly,  hence  away  ! 

Know  thy  master  and  obey  ! 

Ere  a  worst  thing  thou  shalt  know — 

Blows  and  beating— gently  go  ! 


Strophe  i. — Worse  than  worsest 
May'st  thou  know  ! 
As  thou  cursest, 
Curst  be  so ! 
The  briny  billow 
O'er  thee  flow  ! 
On  sandy  pillow 
Bedded  low, 
'Neath  Sarpedon's  breezy  brow,t 
With  the  shifting  sands  shift  thou 


*  In  this  very  perplexed  passage  I  follow  Pal.    Bothe's  conjecture, 
Apycto?,  is  very  happy. 

t  A  promontory  in  Cilicia.— Strabo,  p.  670.     Pat,. 
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Scream — rend  your  robes  in  rags  ! — call  on  the  gods  : 
The  Egyptian  bark  thou  shalt  not  overleap. 
Pour  ye  the  bitter  bootless  wail  at  will  ! 

I  CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  I. — With  fierce  heart  swelling 
To  work  my  Avoe, 
With  keen  hate  yelling 

Barks  the  foe. 
Broad  Nile  welling 

O'er  thee  flow ! 
Find  thy  dwelling 
Bedded  low 
'Neath  the  towering  Libyan  waters, 
Towering  thou  'gainst  Libya's  daughters  ! 


To  the  ships  !  to  the  ships  !  the  swift  ships  even-oared ! 
Quickly!  no  laggard  shifts  !  the  hand  that  drags  thee 
Will  lord  it  o'er  thy  locks,  not  gently  handled! 


Strophe  ii. — 0  father,  oh  ! 
From  the  altar 
The  assaulter 
Drags  me  to  my  woe  ! 
Step  by  step,  a  torturing  guider, 
Like  the  slowly-dragging  spider, 
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Cruel-minded  so  ! 

Like  a  dream, 

A  dusky  dream, 
My  hope  away  doth  go  ! 

0  Earth,  O  Earth, 

From  death  redeem  ! 
0  Earth,  0  Jove  deliver  ! 


Your  Argive  gods  I  know  not ;  they  nor  nursed 
My  infant  life,  nor  reared  my  riper  age. 

CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  II. — O  father,  oh  ! 
From  the  altar 
The  assaulter 
Drags  me  to  my  w^oe  ! 
A  snake  two-footed  fiercely  fretted 
Swells  beside  me  !  from  his  whetted 
Fangs,  black  death  doth  flow  ! 
Like  a  dream, 

A  dusky  dream,  ;     .        ; 

My  hope  is  vanished  so  ! 
O  Earth,  O  Earth 
From  death  redeem  ! 
0  Earth,  0  Jove  deliver  ! 

HERALD. 

To  the  ships  !  to  the  ships  !     Obey  !    I  say,  obey 
Pity  thy  robes,  if  not  thy  flesh — away  ! 
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Strophe  hi. — Ye  chiefs  of  tlie  city, 

By  force  they  subdue  me  ! 

HERALD. 

Well  !  I  must  drag  thee  by  the  hair  !  come  !  come  ! 
Point  thy  dull  ears,  aud  hear  me  ! — come  !  come  ! 
come  ! 

CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  III. — I'm  lost !  I'm  ruined  ! 

O  king  they  undo  me  ! 

HERALD. 

Thou  shalt  see  kings  enough  anon,  believe  me, 
Jigyptus'  sons — kingless  thou  shalt  not  die. 

Enter  king  ivitlt  attendants. 
Fellow,  what  wouldst  thou  ?     AVith  what  purpose  here 
Dost  flout  this  laud  of  brave  Pelasgian  men? 
Deem'st  thou  us  women  ?     A  barbarian  truly 
Art  thou,  if  o'er  the  Greek  to  sport  it  thus 
The  fancy  tempts  thee.    Nay,  but  thou  art  wrong 
Both  i-oot  and  branch  in  this. 

HERALD. 

How  wrong  ?     Speak  plainly. 
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Thou  art  a  stranger  here,  and  dost  not  know 
As  a  stranger  how  to  bear  thee. 

HERALD. 

This  I  know,     '^ 
I  lost  my  own,  and  what  I  lost  I  found. 

KINO. 

Thy  patrons*  who,  on  this  Pelasgian  ground  ? 

HERALD. 

To  find  stray  goods  the  world  all  over,  Hermes 
Is  prince  of  patrons.*^ 

KING. 

Hermes  is  a  god, 
Thou,  therefore,  fear  the  gods. 

HERALD. 

And  I  do  fear 
The  gods  of  the  Nile. 

KING. 

We  too  have  gods  in  Argos. 


jrpd^fi/oi  -See  Nulp  19  to  page  96  abovel 
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So  be  it :  but,  in  Argos  or  in  Africk, 
My  own's  my  own. 


KING. 

Who  touches  these  reaps  harm, 


And  that  right  soon. 


No  friendly  word  thou  speak'st, 
To  welcome  strangers. 

KING. 

Strangers  are  welcome  here 
But  not  to  spoil  the  gods. 

HERALD. 

These  words  of  thine 
To  iEgyptus'  sons  be  spoken,  not  to  me. 

KING. 

I  take  no  counsel,  or  from  them,  or  thee. 

HERALD. 

Thou— who  art  thou  ?  for  I  must  plainly  make 
Rehearsal  to  my  masters — this  my  office 
Enforces— both  by  whom,  and  why,  unjustly 
I  of  this  kindred  company  of  women 
Am  robbed.     A  serious  strife  it  is;  no  bandying 
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Of  words  from  witnesses,  no  silver  passed 
From  hand  to  hand  will  lay  such  ugly  strife ; 
But  man  for  man  must  fall,  and  noblest  souls 
Must  dash  their  lives  away. 


For  what  I  am, 
You,  and  your  shipmates,  soon  enough  shall  know  me. 
These  maids,  if  with  the  softly  suasive  word 
Thou  canst  prevail,  are  thine  ;  to  force  we  never 
Will  yield  the  suppliant  sisters  ;  thus  the  people 
With  one  acclaim  have  voted  ;  'tis  nailed  down 
Thus  to  the  letter.    So  it  must  remain. 
Thou  hast  my  answer,  not  in  tablets  graven. 
Or  in  the  volumed  scroll,  all  stamped  and  sealed, 
But  from  a  free  Greek  mouth.    Dost  understand  me  ? 
Hence  quickly  from  my  sight ! 

UERALD. 

Of  this  be  sure, 
A  war  thou  stirrest,  in  which,  when  once  begun, 
The  males  will  be  the  stronger. 


We  too,  have  males 
In  Argos,  lusty-blooded  men,  who  drink 
Good  wine,  not  brewed  from  barley.*    As  for  you. 


*  "  Potui  humor  ex  liordeo  aut  frumentoin  quandam  Bimilitudinem 
villi  coiTuptus." — Tacitus  de  mor.  Geom.  c   23. 
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Ye  virgins,  fearless  follow  where  these  guides 
Shall  lead..    Our  city  strongly  girt  with  wall, 
And  high-reared  tower  receives  you.    We  can  boast 
Full  many  a  stately  mansion  ;  stateliest  piled 
My  palace  stands,  work  of  no  feeble  hands. 
Right  pleasant  'tis  in  populous  floors  to  lodge 
With  many  a  fellow-tenant :  some  will  find 
A  greater  good  in  closely  severed  homes, 
That  have  no  common  gates  :  of  these  thou  hast 
The  ample  choice  :  take  what  shall  like  thee  most. 
Know  me  thy  patron,  and  in  all  things  know 
My  citizens  thy  shield,  whose  vote  hath  pledged 
Thy  safety  ;  surer  guarantee  what  wouldst  thou  ? 


Blessing  for  thy  blessing  given, 
Flow  to  thee,  divine  Pelasgian  ! 
But  for  our  advisal  forthwith 
Send,  we  pray  thee,  for  our  father  : 
He  the  tirm,  the  far  foreseeing, 
How  to  live,  and  where  to  lodge  us. 
Duly  shall  direct.    For  ever 
Quick  to  note  the  faults  of  strangers 
Sways  the  general  tongue  ;  though  we 
Hope  all  that's  good  and  best  from  thee. 

KING  (to  the  attendant  maids). 

Likewise  you,  ye  maids  attendant 
For  his  daughters'  service,  wisely 
Portioned  by  the  father,  here 
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Be  your  home  secure, 
Far  from  idle-bruited  babblings, 
'Neath  my  wing  to  dwell ! 

Eiiter  DANAUS,  attended  hy  an  Argive  guard. 

Daughters  !  if  so  the  Olympian  gods  deserve 

Your  sacrifices,  your  libations,  surely 

Argos  no  less  may  claim  them  !  Argos  truly 

Your  Saviour  in  worst  need  !  With  eager  ears 

They  drank  my  tale,  indignant  the  fonl  deeds 

Of  our  fell-purposed  cousinship  they  heard. 

And  for  my  guard  this  goodly  band  they  set  me 

Of  strong  spear-bearing  men,  lest  being  slain 

By  the  lurking  lance  of  some  insidious  foe 

My  death  bring  shame  to  Argos.    Such  high  honour, 

From  hearts  where  kindness  moves  the  friendly  deed. 

They  heaped  the  sire  withal,  that  you,  the  daughters. 

In  father's  stead  should  own  them.     For  the  rest. 

To  the  chaste  precepts  graven  on  your  heart 

That  oft  I  gave,  one  timely  warning  add. 

That  Time,  which  proveth  all,  approve  your  lives 

Before  this  people  ;  for  'gainst  the  stranger  calumny 

Flows  deftly  from  the  tongue,  and  cheap  traducement 

Costs  not  a  thought.    I  charge  ye,  therefore,  daughters, 

Your  age  being  such  that  turns  the  eyes  of  men 

To  ready  gaze,  in  all  ye  do,  consult 

Your  father's  honour  :  such  ripe  bloom  as  yours 

No  careless  watch  demands  :  so  fair  a  flower 

Wild  beasts  and  men,  monsters  of  all  degrees. 
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Winged  aud  four-footed,  wantonly  will  tear. 
Her  luscious-dropping  fruits  the  Cyprian*  hangs 
In  the  general  view,  and  publishes  their  praise  ;''' 
That  whoso  passes,  and  beholds  the  pomp 
Of  shapeliest  beauty,  feels  the  charmed  dart 
That  shoots  from  eye  to  eye,  and  vanquished  falls 
By  strong  desire.    Give,  therefore,  jealous  heed 
That  our  long  toils,  and  ploughing  the  deep  sea 
Not  fruitless  fall  ;  but  be  your  portment  such 
As  breeds  no  shame  to  us,  nor  to  our  enemies 
Laughter.    A  double  lodgment  for  our  use. 
One  from  the  state,  the  other  from  the  king, 
Rentless  we  hold.     All  things  look  bright.    This  only? 
Your  father's  word,  remember.     More  than  life 
Hold  a  chaste  heart  in  honour. 


The  high  Olympians 
Grant  all  thy  wish  !   For  us,  and  our  young  bloom, 
Fear  nothing,  father  :  for  unless  the  gods 
Have  forged  new  counsels,  we  ev'n  to  the  end 
"Will  tread  the  trodden  path,  and  will  not  bend. 

CHORAL   HYMN." 
STROPHE  I. 

Semi-chorus  i. — Lift  ye  the  solemn  hymn  ! 
High  let  your  paeans  brim  ! 
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Praise  in  your  strain 
Gods  that  in  glory  reign 
'  High  o'er  the  Argive  plain, 

High  o'er  each  castled  hold, 
Where  Erasinus  old  * 
Winds  to  the  main  ! 

(  To  the  attendant  maids. 

Semi-chorus  ir. — Sing,  happy  maids,  with  me  ! 
Loud  with  responsive  glee 
Voice  ye  the  strain  ! 
,  Praise  ye  the  Argive  shore, 

"^  Praise  holy  Nile  no  more, 

Wide  where  his  waters  roar. 
Mixed  with  the  main  ! 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

Semi-chorus  i. — Lift  ye  the  solemn  hymn  ! 
High  let  your  paeans  brim  ! 

Praise  in  your  strain 
Torrents  that  bravely  swell 
Fresh  through  each  Argive  dell. 
Broad  streams  that  lazily 
Wander,  and  mazily 

Fatten  the  plain. 


*  This  river  and  the  Inachus  flow  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  both  near 
the  city  of  Argos,  taking  their  rise  in  the  mountain  ridge  that  separates 
Argos  from  Arcadia. 
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Semi  CHORUS  ii. — Sing,  sisters,  sing  with  me 
Artemis  chaste  !  may  she 
-  List  to  the  strain  ! 

.    Never,  0  never  may 

Marriage  with  fearful  sway 
Bind  me  ;  nor  I  obey 
Hatefullest  chain  ! 

STROPHE   II. 

Semi-chorus  i. — Yet,  mighty  praise  be  thine'® 
Cyprian  queen  divine  ! 
Hera,  with  thee  I  join, 

Nearest  to  Jove. 

Subtly  conceiving  all, 

Wiseliest  weaving  all. 

Thy  will  achieving  all 

Nobly  by  love ! 

Semi-chorus  ii. — With  thee  Desire  doth  go  ; 
Peitho,*  with  suasive  flow 
Bending  the  willing  foe, 

Marches  with  thee. 
Lovely  Harmonia" 
Knows  thee  ;  and,  smote  with  awe, 
Strong  kings  obey  the  law 

Whispered  by  thee. 


The  goddess  of  Persuasion. 
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STROPHE   IV. 

Semi-chorus  i. — Yet  must  I  fear  the  chase/* 
Sail  spread  in  evil  race, 
War  with  a  bloody  pace 

Spurred  after  me. 
Why  to  this  Argive  shore 
Came  they  with  plashing  oar, 
If  not  with  sorrow's  store 

Treasured  for  me  ? 

Semi-chorus  ii. — Comes  fated  good  or  ill, 
Wait  we  in  patience  still ; 
No  power  may  thwart  his  will 

Jove,  mighty  Jove. 
Laden  with  sorrow's  store 
Virgins  in  days  of  yore 
Praised,  when  their  grief  was  o'er, 

Jove,  mighty  Jove, 

Semi  chorus  i. — Jove,  mighty  Jove,  may  he 
From  wedded  force  for  me 
Rescue  prepare  ! 

Semi-chorus  ii. — Fair  fall  our  maiden  lot ! 
But  mighty  Jove  may  not 
Yield  to  thy  prayer. 
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SiiMi-CHORUS  I. — Know'st  thou  what  woes  may  be 
Stored  yet  by  Fate  for  me  ? 

Semi-chorus  ii.— Jove  and  his  hidden  plan 
Sight  of  the  sharpest  man 

Searcheth  in  vain ; 
Thou  in  thy  narrow  span 

Wisely  remain ! 

Semi-chorus  i. — Wisely  my  thought  may  fare 
Tell  me,  0  tell  me  where  ? 


Semi-chorus  ii. — 'Gainst  what  the  gods  ordain 
I  Fret  not  tliv  heart  in  vain  ! 


Semi-chorus  i. — Save  me,  thou  chief  of  gods,  great  Jove, 
From  violent  bonds  of  hated  love, 
Even  as  the  Inachian  maid  of  yore 
Thy  hand  set  free  from  labour  sore, 
What  time  thou  soothed  with   touch 
divine 

Her  weary  frame, 

And  with  a  friendly  force  benign 

Thy  healing  came. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Semi-chorus  ii. — May  the  woman's  cause  prevail  ! 
And,  when  two  certain  ills  assail, 
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Be  ours  the  less :  and  Justice  fair 
For  the  just  shall  still  declare. 
Ye  mighty  gods  o'er  human  fates 

Supremely  swaying, 
Ou  you  my  prayer,  my  fortune  waits, 

Your  will  obeying. 


THE  SEVEN  AGAINST 
THEBES. 


LYRICO-DRAMATIC    SPECTACLE. 


I  caDnot  think  but  curses  climb  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle  sleeping  peace. 

Shakspe.^ri 


Al!e  Schuld  racht  sich  auf  Erden. 

Goethe. 


PERSONS. 


ETEOCLES,  Son  of  Oedipus. 

MESSENGER. 

CHORUS  of  TIIEBAN  VIRGINS. 

ISMENE, 


JUNE,    ) 


-Sisters  of  Eteocles. 
ANTIGC 


Scene— 77jc  Acropolis  of  Thebes. 
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One  of  the  most  indisputable  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and, 
when  seriously  considered,  perhaps  the  most  awful  one,  is  that 
principle  of  hereditary  dependence,  which  connects  the  sins 
of  one  generation,  and  often  of  one  individual,  by  an  indis- 
soluble bond,  with  the  fortunes  of  another.  In  the  closely 
compacted  machinery  of  the  moral  world  no  man  can  be  ig- 
norant, or  foolish,  or  vicious  to  himself.  The  most  isolated 
individual  by  the  very  act  of  his  existence,  as  he  necessarily 
inhales,  so  he  likewise  exhales,  a  social  atmosphere,  either 
healthy  so  far,  or  so  far  unhealthy,  for  the  race.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  independent  either  of  what  co-exists  with  it,  or  of  what 
precedes  it.  The  present,  in  particular,  is  everywhere  at  once 
the  child  of  the  past,  and  the  parent  of  the  future.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  a  foolish  father  does  not  always  beget  a  foolish 
son.  There  are  counteracting  influences  constantly  at  work  to 
prevent  the  fatal  tendency  to  degeneration,  of  which  Horace 
speaks  so  feelingly — 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 

Xos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Pmgeniem  vitioeiorem, 
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but  the  "  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues"  of  the  same  poet 
remains  a  fearful  reality  in  the  daily  administration  of  the  world, 
which  no  serious-thinking  man  can  afford  to  disregard.  In  the 
ancient  law  of  Moses,  as  in  the  most  famous  systems  of  Christian 
theology,  this  principle  plays  a  prominent  part ;  and  awful  as  its 
operation  is,  often  sweeping  whole  generations  into  ruin,  and 
smiting  whole  nations  with  a  chronic  leprosy,  for  the  folly  or  ex- 
travagance of  an  ephemeral  individual,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  equally  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  so  subtle  a 
people  as  the  Greeks.  The  Hellenic  mind,  no  doubt,  was  too 
sunny  and  too  healthy  to  allow  itself  to  be  encased  and  imprisoned 
with  this  idea,  as  with  an  iron  mail ;  but  as  a  mysterious  dark 
background  of  moral  existence  it  was  recognised  in  its  highest 
power  ;  and  nowhere  so  distinctly,  and  with  such  terrible  itera- 
tion, as  in  those  lyrical  exhibitions  of  solemn,  religious,  and 
legendary  faith,  which  we  call  tragedy. 

Among  the  other  serious  ethico-religious  legends  with  which 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  rich  Greek  tragedy  have  made  us 
more  familiar,  the  dark  fates  of  two  famous  families — the 
Pelopidse  and  the  Labdacidae— force  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion with  a  marked  distinctness.  How  the  evil  genius  (aXaoTcop) 
of  inherited  guilt  revealed  itself  in  the  blood-stained  track  of  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus  we  have  seen  on  the  large  scale  of  a 
complete  trilogy  in  the  first  volume  ;  the  play,  to  which  we  now 
introduce  the  reader  is  an  exhibition  of  the  same  stern  law  of 
moral  concatenation,  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  dark  story  of 
.the  Theban  family  of  the  Labdacidae.  Labdacus,  the  father  of 
this  unfortunate  race,  is  traced  back  in  the  legendary  genealogy 
to  the  famous  Phoenician  settler,  Cadmus,  being  removed  from 
him  by  only  one  generation.*     This  bead  of  the  family  appears 


*  Eurip.  Phcenissae.  Prolog.,  and  Argument  to  the  same  from  the 
Coil.  Guelpherbyt.  in  Matthiae. 
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tainted  with  no  moral  guilt  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  but  bis 
son  Laius  figures  in  the  legend,  not  like  Pelops  in  the  Pelopidan 
story,  as  a  murderer,  but  as  a  licentious  and  a  lustful  character. 
Yielding  to  the  violent  impulses  of  unnatural  passion,*  he  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  from  Elis,  Chrysippus,  the  son  of  Pelops  ; 
whereupon  the  injured  father  pronounced  against  the  unholy 
ravisher  the  appropriate  curse  that  he  should  die  childless,  or,  if 
he  did  beget  children,  that  himself  should  lose  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  giving  it.  We 
see  here  exemplified  that  grand  principle  of  retaliation  (lex 
taUonis),  "An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  which 
stands  out  so  prominently  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  is  so 
agreeable  to  the  moral  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  Laius  was 
to  perish  by  his  own  progeny,  because,  in  the  irregular  gratifica- 
tion of  the  procreative  instinct,  he  had  sinned  against  Nature. 
The  curse  spoken  against  him  by  Pelops  was  the  wrathful  expres- 
sion of  one  of  Nature's  greatest  laws  ;  in  whatever  way  we  seek 
violently  to  obtain  happiness  contrary  to  the  sober  course  of  the 
divine  arrangements,  in  that  way  we  are  sure  with  our  own  hands 
to  work  our  own  destruction.  This  is  inevitable.  Accordingly, 
that  the  direct  sanction  of  the  gods  might  be  added  to  the  utter- 
ance of  an  aggrieved  human  heart,  the  legend  represents  the 
lustful  offender  as  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  he 
might  not  with  safety  disregard  the  imprecation  of  Pelops,  and 
beget  children  by  his  wife  locaste  (called  Epicaste  in  Homer, 
Od.  XI.  271)  ;  and  receiving  the  ominous  answer — 

Sow  not  the  seed  of  children,  in  despite 
Of  the  gods :  for,  if  thou  shalt  beget  a  son, 


\    TTpSiTOS  '(V  ^avOpMTTOis    TTjv   apf)fvo(jidnp'iav     evpcav.- 
Compare  Ro»rANS  i.  27. 
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Him  who  begat  shall  the  begotten  slaj', 
And  all  thy  house  in  bloody  ruin'pcrish.* 

But  the  divine  oracle,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  questioner,  was  given  in  vain.  Laius  had  consulted 
the  oracle  not  that  he  might  know  and  obey  the  divine  will,  but 
that  be  might,  if  possible,  escape  from  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  curse  of  Pelops,  and  yet  gratify  his  natural  desire  of  hav- 
ing oflfspring.  The  result  was  natural.  In  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness,  induced  by  the  free  use  of  that  mother  of  many  evils, 
wine,  he  neglected  the  divine  warning ;  and,  from  his  fatal  em- 
brace, a  child  was  born,  destined  in  the  course  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ancient  curse,  both  to  suffer  many  monstrous  mis- 
fortunes in  his  own  person,  and  to  transmit  guilt  and  misery  to 
another  generation.  This  child  was  Oedipus,t  so  named  from  the 
piercing  of  his  feet  by  nails,  and  subsequent  exposure  on  Mount 
Cithaeron,  a  device  contrived  by  bis  father,  in  order  to  escape  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  oracle.  But  it  is  not  possible,  as  Homer 
frequently  inculcates,  to  deceive  the  mind  of  the  gods.  The  help- 
less infant,  the  child  of  destiny,  is  found  (like  Romulus),  by  some 
Bhepberds,  and  by  them  taken  to  Polybus  king  of  Corinth.  Here 
the  foundling  is  brought  up  as  the  son  of  that  monarch  ;  but,  on 
one  occasion,  being  taunted  by  some  of  his  youthful  comrades  with 
the  reproach  that  he  is  not  really  the  son  of  Polybus,  but  a  fa- 
therless foundling,  he  goes  forth  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  to 


*  Mr/  (TTreipe  TiKVoav  oKoKa  haiixovav  I3ia,  k.t.X. —  Eurip, 
Phoenis.  19. 

f  oioeo)  to  swell,  and  TTOti?  a  foot;  literally  swell-foot.  Wolcker 
remarks  that  there  Is  a  peculiar  significancy  in  the  appellations  connect- 
ed with  this  legend;  even  Afiifor  being  connected  with  AaiKa^o), 
\aL(TKairpos,  and  other  similar  words— (Trt'^.  p.  355)— but  this  is  dan- 
gerous ground. 
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the  wide  world,  to  clear  up  what  had  been  more  wisely  left  in  the 
dark ;  and  here  his  god-sent  misfortunes  overtake  him,  and  the 
evil  genius  of  his  father  drives  the  innocent  son  blindfold  into 
inevitable  woe.  The  Pythoness,  according  to  her  wont,  re- 
turned an  answer  more  doubtful  than  the  question.  Oedipus  was 
told  not  who  his  father  was,  but  that  a  dark  destiny  hung  over 
him,  to  kill  his  father,  and  to  commit  incest  with  his  mother. 
Knowing  no  parents  but  those  whom  he  had  left  at  Corinth,  he 
proceeded  on  his  wanderings,  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that 
by  which  he  had  come ;  and,  on  the  road  between  Delphi  and 
Daulis,*  met  a  person  of  consequence,  with  a  charioteer  and  an 
attendant,  in  a  car.  The  charioteer  immediately  ordered  the 
foot  traveller,  somewhat  insolently,  after  the  manner  of  aristo- 
cratic satellites,  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  which  rudeness  the  hot 
youth  resenting,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  charioteer  and  his 
master  were  slain,  while  the  attendant  fled.  The  murdered 
prince  was  Laius  ;  and  Oedipus,  unwittingly,  nay,  doing  every- 
thing he  could  to  elude  the  fate,  had  slain  his  own  father.  But 
the  ancient  Fury,  for  a  season,  concealed  her  vengeance,  and 
allowed  a  brief  glory  to  be  shed  round  her  victim,  that  he  might 
thereafter  be  plunged  in  more  terrible  darkness.  The  Sphynx,  a 
monstrous  creature,  of  Egyptian  birth,  half  virgin,  half  lion, 
had  been  sent  by  wrathful  Mars,  to  desolate  the  Theban 
country,  devouring,  with  her  bloody  jaws,  whosoever  could  not 
solve  her  famous  riddle.  When  depopulation  proceeded  at  a  fear- 
ful rate  from  this  cause,  the  Thebans  promised  locaste,  the  wi- 
dow of  Laius,  and  queen  of  the  country,  in  marriage,  to  him  who 
should  succeed  in  explaining  the  enigma.  Oedipus  was  successful  ; 
and,  becoming  king  of  Thebes,  was  married,  in  ignorance,  to  his 
own  mother.     Thus  the  net  of  destiny  was  drawn  closer  and  closer 


f  The  (T^^KTTr]  oSoy — See  AVordsworth's  Grcccp,  p   21 
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round  its  victim ;  but  the  hour  of  doom  was  not  yet  come. 
Joined  in  tliis  unnatural  wedlock,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Laius 
became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  of 
two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.  Circumstances  (which 
Sophocles  narrates  in  his  Oedipus  Tyrannus)  afterwards  bring- 
ing the  story  of  Oedipus'  life  and  the  nature  of  his  connection 
with  locaste  to  light,  the  unfortunate  old  king  looking  upon  him- 
self as  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  gods,  and  unworthy  to  look 
upon  the  day,  tore  out  his  eyes,  and  was  confined  by  his  sons — 
whether  from  cruelty  or  superstition — in  a  separate  house,  and 
treated  otherwise  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  him  disrespectful 
and  unkind.*  Enraged  at  this  treatment,  he  pronounced  an  im- 
precation against  them,  that  they  should  one  day  divide  their 
INHERITED  LAND  BY  STEEL ;  whereupou  they,  to  render  any 
hostile  collision  impossible,  made  an  agreement  to  exercise  kingly 
authority  over  the  whole  Theban  territory,  each  for  a  year  at  a 
time,  while  the  other  should  leave  the  country.  Eteocles,  as  the 
elder,  reigned  first ;  but  when  the  appointed  term  came  round, 
like  other  holders  of  power,  he  showed  himself  loath  to  quit ;  and 
Polynices,  fleeing  to  Argos,  sought  assistance  from  Adrastus, 
king  of  that  country.  This  prince,  along  with  the  ^tulian 
Tydeus,  the  father  of  Diomede,  and  other  chiefs,  marched  against 
Thebes  with  a  great  armament,  in  order  to  force  Eteocles  to 
yield  the  yearly  tenure  of  the  throne  to  his  brother,  according 
to  agreement.  The  appearance  of  this  armament  before  the 
gates  of  the  Cadmean  city,  and  its  sad  issue,  in  the  death,  by 


*  It  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  that 
he  considered  his  sons  had  not  sent  him  his  due  share  of  the  flesh  offered 
in  the  family  sacrifice.— Scholiast  Soph.  O.  C.  1375.  This  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fifth  antistrophe  of  the  third  great  choral  chaunt  of  this  play,  v. 
768.     Wkll.     See  my  Note. 
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their  own  hands,  of  the  two  hostile  brothers,  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  play. 

From  this  rapid  sketch,  the  reader  will  see  plainly  that  the 
dismal  story  of  Laius  and  Oedipus,  and  his  children,  aflFords  ma- 
terials for  a  whole  series  of  tragedies  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  "  The 
Seven  against  Thebes"  is  only  one  of  the  last  acts  of  a  great 
consecutive  legendary  history,  of  which  each  part  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  other.  This  close  connection  of  the  subjects  natu- 
rally suggests  the  question,  whether  our  play,  as  we  now  have  it, 
stood  alone  in  dramatic  representation,  or  whether  it  was  not 
— like  the  single  pieces  in  the  previous  volume— only  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  a  large  dramatic  whole.  We  know  for  certain  that 
^schylus  wrote  at  least  four  plays,  besides  the  present,  of  which 
the  materials  were  taken  from  the  cycle  of  this  Theban  legend— 
namely,  Laics,  Oedipus,  The  Sphynx,  and  the  Eleosinians  ;* 
and  it  has  been  not  unplausibly  conjectured  that  some  of  his 
other  plays,  of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  belong  to  the  same 
series.t  In  what  precise  connection,  however,  the  existing  play 
stood  to  any  of  the  rest  in  actual  representation,  there  were,  till 
very  recently,  no  satisfactory  means  of  judging  ;  and  accordingly 
no  scanty  wealth  of  erudite  speculation  (after  the  German  fa- 
shion), made  to  look  like  science,  was  spent  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  at  length  it  has  been  announced,  that  the  8i8aa-Ka.\ia, 
containing  the  actual  order  of  representation  of  four  of  these 
plays  has  been  discovered  ;i  and,  if  the  document  be  genuine,  we 
are  enabled  to   assert  that,   in   the  78th   Olympiad,  ^schylus 


*  The  subject  of  "  The  Eleusinians"  was  the  burial  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  before  Thebes,  through  the  mediation 
of  Theseus.— See  Plutarch,  Life  of  that  hero,  c.  29. 

t  See  Welcker's  Trilogie,  p.  359,  &c. 

i.  Classical  Museum,  No   XXV.  p.  312. 
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gained  the  tragic  prize  with  the  tetralogy,  of  Laius,  Oedi- 
pus, the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  Sphynx,  a  satiric 
drama. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  present  piece,  while  its  struc- 
ture exhibits,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  deficient  skill  of 
the  early  dramatists,  its  spirit  is  everywhere  manly  and  noble, 
and  instinct  with  the  soul  of  the  warlike  actions  which  it  de- 
scribes. The  best  parts  are  epic,  not  dramatic  -namely,  those 
in  which  the  Messenger  describes  the  different  characters 
and  appearance  of  the  seven  chiefs  posted  each  at  a  separate 
gate  of  the  Cadmean  city.  The  drama  concludes  with  a  Theban 
coronach  or  wail  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  self-slain  brothers  ; 
for  the  proper  relishing  of  which,  the  imaginative  reproduction 
of  some  appropriate  music  is  indispensable.  The  introduction 
after  this  of  the  Herald,  announcing  the  decree  of  the  Theban 
senate,  whereby  burial  is  denied  to  the  body  of  Polynices,  and 
the  heroic  display  of  sisterly  affection  on  the  part  of  Antigone,  are 
—if  this  really  was  the  last  piece  of  a  trilogy— altogether  foreign 
both  to  the  action  and  to  the  tone  of  the  tragedy,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blunder.  If  Schiller,  and  even  Shakspeare,  on  occa- 
sions, could  err  in  such  matters,  much  more  ^schylus. 
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Ye  citizens  of  Cadmus !  he  who  sits 

Holding  the  helm  in  the  high  poop  of  state, 

Watchful,  with  sleepless  eyes,  must,  when  he  speaks, 

Speak  words  that  suit  the  time.    If  we  succeed, 

The  gods  will  have  the  praise;  but,  should  we  fail 

(Which  may  averting  Jove  from  me  avert,* 

And  from  this  Theban  city  !),  I  alone 

Must  bear  the  up-heaped  murmurings  of  the  whole, 

A  motley-voiced  lament.    Ye  men  of  Thebes, 

Not  manhood's  vigor  only,  but  ye  also 

Who  lack  ripe  years,  and  ye  whose  green  old  age 

Nurses  unwithered  strength,*  arm,  and  redeem 

Your  country's  honor  from  a  cruel  blot. 

Let  not  the  citadel  of  your  ancient  sires. 

The  altars  of  your  native  gods,  your  children, 

Nor  the  dear  mother  Earth,  that  nursed  you,  blame 


See  Paley's  Note. 
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The  slackness  of  your  love — the  nurse  who  bore 
Your  creeping  childhood  on  her  fostering  soil, 
And  through  your  slow  growth  up  to  firmer  years, 
Toiled  that  the  strong  arms  of  her  faithful  sons, 
Might  shield  her  need.    Up  to  this  hour  the  god 
Inclines  to  us ;  though  close  hedged  in  by  the  foe, 
The  vantage  hath  been  ours.    But  now  the  seer, 
The  shepherd  of  prophetic  birds,  revolving 
In  his  ear  and  inward  sense  deep-pondered  truths,- 
By  no  false  art,  though  without  help  from  fire, 
Even  he  soothsaying  sings  that  the  Argive  camp 
Holds  midnight  council  to  attack  the  city. 
Therefore  be  ready  ;  mount  the  battlements  ; 
Top  every  tower  ;  crown  every  parapet ; 
Fence  every  gate  with  valiant-hearted  men, 
Well-harnessed  for  the  fight :  and  never  fear 
This  trooping  alien  foe.    The  gods  will  give 
A  happy  issue.    Myself  have  sent  out  scouts, 
Sure  men,  not  wont  to  linger.    Their  advice 
Shall  shield  us  from  surprise. 

Enter  MESSENGER. 

Eteocles, 
Most  excellent  lord  of  Thebes  !  what  I  have  seen 
With  mine  own  eyes,  no  idle  unvouched  tale, 
I  bring  thee  from  the  camp.    Seven  warlike  chiefs 
I  saw,  in  solemn  sacrifice  assembled  : 
Holding  the  head  of  the  devoted  ox, 
Over  the  shield  with  iron  rimmed  they  dipped 
Their  hands  in  the  steaming  blood,  and  swore  an  oath, 
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By  Mars,  Enyo,  and  blood-loving  Terror,^ 
Either  to  raze  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  plunder 
The  citadel  of  Cadnrms,  or  else  drench 
This  soil  with  Argive  blood.    Then,  as  for  death 
Prepared,  they  decked  the  chariot  of  Adrastus  ■• 
With  choice  love-tokens  to  their  Argive  kin. 
Dropping  a  tear,  but  with  their  mouths  they  gave 
No  voice.    An  iron-hearted  band  are  they, 
Breathing  hot  war,  like  lions  when  their  eye 
Looks  instant  battle.    Such  my  news  ;  nor  I 
Slow  to  report ;  for  in  the  camp  I  left  them 
Eager  to  share  among  their  several  bands 
Our  gates  by  lot.    Therefore,  bestir  thee  ;  fence 
Each  gate  with  the  choicest  men  :  dash  all  delay; 
For  now  the  Argive  host,  near  and  more  near, 
All  panoplied  comes  on  ;  the  dark-wreathed  dust 
Rolls,  and  the  snowy  foam  of  snorting  chargers 
Stains  the  pure  Theban  soil.    Like  a  wise  pilot 
That  scents  the  coming  gale,  hold  thou  the  city 
Tight,  ere  the  storm  of  Ares  on  our  heads 
Burst  pitiless.    Loud  the  mainland  wave  is  roaring. 
This  charge  be  thine :  myself,  a  sleepless  spy, 
Will  bring  thee  sure  word  from  the  hostile  camp: 
Safe  from  without,  so  ye  be  strong  within. 

[Exit. 

ETEOCLES. 

0  Jove  !  0  Earth  !  0  Gods  that  keep  the  city  ! 
And  thou  fell  Fury  of  my  father's  curse  !  * 


•  See  Introductory  Remarks. 
I, 
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Destroy  not  utterly  this  Cadmean  seat 

Rent,  razed,  deracinated  by  the  foe  ! 

Yield  not  our  pious  hearths,  where  the  loved  speech 

Of  Hellas  echoes,  to  a  stranger  host ! 

Let  not  the  free-born  Theban  bend  the  neck, 

To  slavery  thralled,  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke  ! 

Be  ye  our  strength  !  our  common  cause  we  plead  ; 

A  prosperous  state  hath  cause  to  bless  the  gods. 

[Exit. 

CHORlIS.s 

(The  Chorus  eMter  the  scene  in  great  hurry  and 
agitation.) 

O  wailing  and  sorrow,  O  wailing  and  woe  ! 

Their  tents  they  have  left,  many-banded  they  ride, 

And  onward  they  tramp  with  the  prance  of  pride. 

The  horsemen  of  the  foe. 
The  dark-volumed  dust-cloud  that  rides  on  the  gale, 
Though  voiceless,  declares  a  true  messenger's  tale  ; 
With  clattering  hoofs,  on  and  on  still  they  ride;® 
It  swells  on  my  ear,  loud  it  rusheth  and  roareth. 
As  a  fierce  wintry  torrent  precipitous  poureth, 
Rapidly  lashing  the  mountain  side. 

Hear  me  ye  gods,  and  ye  goddesses  hear  me  ! 

The  black  harm  prevent  that  swells  near  and  more 

near  me  ! 
As  a  wave  on  the  shore  when  the  blast  beats  the  coast, 
So  breaks  o'er  the  walls,  from  the  white-shielded  host,' 
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The  eager  war-cry,  the  sharp  cry  of  fear, 
As  near  still  it  rolls,  and  more  near. 

(II.) 
(  The  Chorus  become  more  and  more  agitated.  They 
speak  one  to  another  in  short  hurried  ex~ 
ckwiations,  and  in  great  confusion.) 

1st  Chorus. — To  which  of  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  now 
Shall  I  pay  my  vow  1 

2d  Chorus. — Shall  I  cling  to  the  altar,  and  kneeling 
embrace 
The  guardian  gods  of  the  Theban  race  ? 

Tutti. — Ye  blissful  Olympians,  throned  sublime. 
In  the  hour  of  need,  in  the  urgent  time. 
May  the  deep  drawn  sigh. 
And  the  heart's  strong  cry 
Ascend  not  in  vain  to  your  seats  sublime  ! 

\st  Chorus. — Heard  ye  the  shields  rattle,  heard  ye  the 
spear  ? 

In  this  dark  day  of  dole. 
With  chaplet  and  stole  ^ 
Let  us  march  to  the  temples,  and  worship 
in  fear ! 

2d  Chorus. — I   heard    the    shield's   rattle,  and  spear 
clashed  on  spear 
Came  stunning  my  ear. 
L  2 
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Tutti. — O  Ares,  thatsliines  in  the  helmet  of  gold,» 
Thine  own  chosen  city  wilt  thou  behold 

To  slavery  sold  ? 
O  Ares,  Ares,  wilt  thou  betray 
-  Thy  Theban  home  to-day  ? 

(in.) 
(2  he  Chorus  crown  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  then, 
falling  on  their  knees,  sing  the  following  The- 
ban Litany,  in  one  continuous  chaunt.J 

Patron  gods  that  keep  the  city. 
Look,  look  down  upon  our  woe, 
Save  this  band  of  suppliant  virgins 
From  the  harsh-enslaving  foe  ! 
For  a  rush  of  high-plumed  warriors 
Round  the  city  of  the  free, 
By  the  blast  of  Ares  driven, 
Roars,  like  billows  of  the  sea. 
Father  Jove,  the  consummator,* 
Save  us  from  the  Argive  spear ; 
For  their  bristling  ranks  enclose  us. 
And  our  hearts  do  quake  with  fear. 
And  their  steeds  with  ringing  bridles  '•» 
Knell  destruction  o'er  the  land  ; 
And  seven  chiefs,  with  lance  in  hand. 
Fixed  by  lot  to  share  the  slaughter. 
At  the  seventh  gate  proudly  stand. 


*  See  Note  35  to  the  Suppliants,  p.  114  above. 
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Save  us,  Pallas,  war-delighting 

Daughter  of  immortal  Jove  ! 

Save  us,  lord  of  billowy  ocean  !  ". 

God  of  pawing  steeds,  Poseidon,"' 

Join  thine  aid  to  his  above, 

And  with  thy  fish-piercing  trident  ' 

Still  our  hearts,  our  fears  remove. 

Save  us  Ares  !  father  Ares, 

Father  now  thy  children's  need  ! 

Save  us  Cypris,  mother  of  Thebans,'^ 

For  we  are  thy  blood  indeed  ! 

Save  us,  save  us,  Wolf-Apollo,'^ 

Be  a  wolf  against  the  foe  ! 

Whet  thine  arrows,  born  of  Leto, 

Leto's  daughter  bend  thy  bow  ! 

(IV.) 

(The  Litany  is  here  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the 
besiegers  storming  the  city,  and  is  continu- 
ed in  a  hurried  irregular  manner.) 

CHORUS. 

'[st  Chorus.— I  hear  the  dread  roll  of  the  chariots 
of  war  ! 

Tutti.—O  holy  Hera  ! 

2d  Chorus. — And   the  axles  harsh-creaking  with 
dissonant  jar  ! 
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Tntti. — 0  Artemis  dear  ! 

\st  Chorus. — And   the  vext  air   is   madded  with 
quick-brandished  spears. 

\st  Semi-chorus. — To  Thebes,  our  loved  city,  what  hope 
now  appears  ? 

2f?  Semi-chorus. — And  when  shall  the  gods  bring  an  end 
of  our  fears  1 

\st  Chorus. — Hark  !  hark  !  stony  hail  the  near  ram- 
part is  lashing ! 

Tntti.— O  blest  Apollo  ! 

2^  Chorus. — And  iron-bound  shield  against  shield 
is  clashing  ! 

Tutti.— The  issue  of  war  with  the  gods  abideth, 
The  doubtful  struggle  great  Jove  de- 
cideth. 
f  0  Onca,  blest  Onca,*'  whose  worship- 

pers ever 
Invoke  thee,  the  (jueen  of  the  Oncan 

gate, 
The  seven-gated  city  deliver,  deliver,'* 
Thou  guardian  queen  of  the  gate. 
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(V.)  '        /     ' 

(  The  Chorus  unite  again  into  a  full  band,  and 
sing  the  Finale  of  the  Litany  in  regular 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe.) 

Stkophe. — Gods  and  goddesses  almighty ! 
Earthly  and  celestial  powers  ! 
Of  all  good  things  consummators, 
Guardians  of  the  Theban  towers  ! 
Save  the  spear-encompassed  city 
From  a  foreign-speaking  foe  !  "^ 
Hear  the  virgin  band,  that  prays  thee 
With  the  out-stretched  arms  of  woe  ! 

Antistrophe.— Gods  and  demigods  ;  the  city 
Aid  that  on  your  aid  depends, 
Watch  around  us,  and  defend  us  ; 
He  is  strong  whom  God  defends. 
Bear  the  incense  in  remembrance 
Of  our  public  sacrifice  ; 
From  a  people  rich  in  offerings 
Let  no  prayer  unanswered  rise  ! 

Re-enter  eteocles. 

Atjswer  me  this,  insufferable  brood  ! 
Is  this  your  wisdom,  this  your  safety-note 
To  Theban  soldiers,  this  your  war-cry,  thus 
In  prostrate  woe  clasping  the  guardian  gods, 
To  scream  and  wail  the  vain  lament  of  fools  ? 
I  pray  the  gods,  in  good  or  evil  days, 
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May  never  fate  be  mine  to  lodge  with  women. 
When  fortune's  brave,  their  pride's  unbearable  ; 
But,  comes  a  thought  of  fear,  both  hall  and  forum 
Must  ring  with  their  laments.    Why  run  ye  thus 
From  street  to  street,  into  the  hearts  of  men 
Scattering  dastardy,  and  bruiting  fear  ? 
Nay,  but  ye  chiefly  help  the  enemy's  cause 
Without  the  gate,  and  we  by  friends  within 
Are  more  besieged  ;  such  aid  expect  from  women 
Thebans  give  ear  ;  whoso  shall  disobey 
My  word  in  Thebes,  man,  woman,  old,  or  young, 
Whoe'er  he  be,  against  himself  he  writes 
Black  sentence  to  be  stoned  by  the  public  hand. 
Without  the  gates  let  brave  men  fight ;  within 
Let  women  tend  their  children,  and  their  webs. 
Hear  ye,  or  hear  ye  not  ?  or  do  I  speak 
To  the  deaf  ? 


Strophe  i. — Son  of  Oedipus  be  witness  ! 
Should  not  terror  rob  our  wits. 
When  we  hear  the  roll  of  chariots, 
Whirling  wheels,  and  creaking  axles, 
And  the  unresting  tramp  of  horses 
Champing  fierce  their  fire-forged  bits  1 

eteocles. 

What  then  ?  when  with  the  storm  the  good  ship  labours, 
Shall  the  wise  helmsman  leave  his  proper  post, 
To  clasp  the  painted  gods  upon  the  prow  ?  " 
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Antistrophe  I. — When  we  heard  war's  rattling  hail-drift 
Round  our  ramparts  wildly  rave, 
Trusting  to  the  gods  of  Cadmus, 
Spurred  by  fear,  we  hither  hurried, 
Here  to  pray,  and  clasp  the  statues  »  ' 

Of  the  good  gods  strong  to  save. 


Pray  that  our  well-manned  walls  be  strong  to  save  us. 
Else  will  the  gods  help  little.    Who  knows  not 
That,  when  a  city  falls,  they  pass  to  the  Victor  1  '* 


Strophe  ii. — Never,  never  may  the  council 
Of  the  assembled  gods  desert  us, 
While  I  live,  and  look  on  day  ! 
Nevei",  never  may  the  stranger 
Rush  through  the  streets,  while  midnight  burning 
Lights  the  robber  to  his  prey  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

Weak  prayers  confound  wise  counsel.     Know  ye  not 

Obedience  is  the  mother  of  success, 

And  pledge  of  victory.    So  the  wise  have  spoken. 

CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  ii. — But  the  gods  are  strong.     When 
mortals 
Stretch  the  arm  in  vain  to  save  us, 
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Help  is  waiting  from  above. 
When  dark  night  enveils  the  welkin, 
And  thick-mantled  ruin  gathers, 
They  enclasp  us  round  with  love. 


Leave  sacrifice  and  oracles  to  men. 

And  'gainst  the  imminent  foe  pray  to  the  gods. 

Women  should  hold  their  tongues,  and  keep  their  homes. 


Strophe  hi. — By  the  strength  of  gods  the  city 
Each  rude  tide  hath  learnt  to  stem  ; 
Who  shall  charge  us  with  offending, 
When  we  make  our  vows  to  them  ? 

ETEOCLES. 

Your    vows   I    grudge    not,  nor    would    stint   your 

prayers  ; 
But  this  I  say,  blow  not  your  fears  about. 
Nor  taint  the  general  heart  with  apprehension. 


Antistrophe  III. — Startled  by  the  blare  of  battle, 
Hearing  clash  of  combat  fell. 
With  a  quaking  heart  I  hied  me 
To  this  sacred  citadel. 

ETEOCLES. 

And,  when  ye  hear  that  some  are  dead  or  wounded, 
Drag  not  the  news  with  wailings  through  the  town  ; 
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For  blood  of  mortals  is  the  common  food  '* 
Of  the  war  god. 

CHORUS. 

Hark  !  the  angry  steeds  are  snorting. 

ETEOCLES. 

Hear  what  thou  wilt ;  but  do  not  hear  aloud. 

CUOKUS. 

The  Earth  beneath  me  groans,  the  wall  is  shaking. 

ETEOCLES. 

The  walls  are  mine  to  uphold.    Pray  you,  be  silent. 

CHORUS. 

Woes  me,  the  clash  of  arms,  loud  and  more  loud 
Rings  at  the  gate  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

And  thou  the  loudest ! — Peace  ! 

CHORUS. 

Great  council  of  the  gods,  0  save  us  !  save  us  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

Perdition  seize  thee  !  thy  words  flow  like  water. 

CHORUS. 

O  patron  gods,  save  me  from  captive  chains  ! 
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ETEOCLES. 

Thy  fear  makes  captive  me,  and  thee,  and  all. 

CHORUS. 

O  mighty  Jove,  fix  with  thy  dart  the  foe  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

0  Jove,  of  what  strange  stuff"  hast  thou  made  women  ! 

CHORUS. 

Men  are  no  better,  when  their  city's  captured. 

ETEOCLES. 

Dost  clasp  the  gods  again,  and  scream  and  howl  ? 

CHORUS. 

Fear  hurries  on  my  overmastered  tongue. 

ETEOCLES. 

One  small  request  I  have  ;  beseech  you  hear  me. 

CHORUS. 

Speak  :  I  am  willing,  if  I  can,  to  please  thee. 

ETEOCLES. 

Please  me  by  silence  ;  do  not  fright  thy  friends. 

CHORUS. 

1  speak  no  more  :  and  wait  my  doom  with  them. 
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ETEOCLES. 

This  word  is  wiser  than  a  host  of  wails. 

And  now,  instead  of  running  to  and  fro, 

Clinging  to  every  image  as  you  pass, 

Pray  to  the  gods  with  sober  supplication, 

To  aid  the  Theban  cause  :  and,  when  ye  hear 

My  vow,  lift  up  a  blithe  auspicious  shout, 

A  sacred  hymn,  a  sacrificial  cry. 

As  brave  Greek  hearts  are  wont,  whose  voice  shall 

speak 
Sure  confidence  to  friends,  and  to  the  foe 
Dismay.    Now,  hear  my  vow.     If  they,  who  keep 
The  city,  keep  it  now  from  the  Argive  spear, 
I  vow  to  them,  and  to  the  patron  gods 
Of  field  and  forum,  and  the  holy  fount 
Of  Dirce  and  Ismenus'  sacred  stream,** 
That  blood  of  lambs  and  bulls  shall  wash  their  altars, 
And  spear-pierced  trophies,  Argive  harnesses, 
Bedeck  their  holy  halls.    Such  be  your  prayers  ; 
Not  sighs  and  sobs,  and  frantic  screams,  that  shake 
The  hearts  of  men,  but  not  the  will  of  gods. 
Meanwhile,  with  six  chuice  men,  myself  the  seventh, 
I'll  gallantly  oppose  these  boastful  chiefs 
That  block  our  outlets.     Timely  thus  I'll  gag 
The  swift-winged  rush  of  various-bruited  news. 
That  in  the  hour  of  danger  blazes  fear. 

[Exit. 
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CHORAL  HYMN. 


STROPHE   I. 


Well  thou  speakest ;  but  unsleeping 
Terrors  shake  my  virgin  frame, 
And  the  blasts  of  war  around  me 
Fan  my  fears  into  a  flame. 
As  the  dove  her  dovelets  nursing, 
Fears  the  tree-encircling  serpent. 
Fatal  neighbour  of  her  nest ; 
Thus  the  foe,  our  walls  enclosing, 
Thrills  with  ceaseless  fears  tny  breast. 
Hark  !  in  hurrying  throngs  careering 
Rude  they  beat  our  Theban  towers. 
And  a  rain  of  rock-torn  fragments 
On  the  roofs  of  Cadmus  showers  ! 
Save  us,  gods  that  keep  the  city. 
Save  us,  Jove-begotten  Powers  ! 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Say  what  region  shall  receive  ye, 
When  the  Theban  soil  is  waste  ? 
When  pure  Dirce's  fount  is  troubled, 
From  what  waters  shall  ye  taste  1 
Theban  soil,  the  deepest,  richest. 
That  with  fruits  of  joy  is  pregnant, 
Dirce,  sweetest  fount  that  runs. 
From  Poseidon  earth-embracing, 
And  from  Tethys'  winding  sons.=' 
Patron-gods  maintain  your  glory, 
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Sit  in  might  enthroned  to-day  : 
Smite  the  foe  with  fear  ;  fear  stricken 
Let  them  fling  their  arms  away  : 
Hear  our  sharp  shrill-piercing  wailings. 
When  for  Cadmus'  weal  we  pray  ! 

STROPHE  II. 

Sad  it  were,  and  food  for  weeping, 

To  behold  these  walls  Ogygian, 

By  the  stranger  spearman  mounted, 

Levelled  by  the  Argive  foe, 

And  these  towers  by  god-sent  vengeance 

Laid  in  crumbling  ashes  low. 

Sad  it  were  to  see  the  daughters, 

And  the  sonless  mothers  grey, 

Of  old  Thebes,  with  hair  dishevelled, 

And  rent  vestments,  even  as  horses 

Dragged  by  the  mane,  a  helpless  prey  ; 

Sad  to  hear  the  victors  clamour 

Mingling  with  the  captive's  moan, 

And  the  frequent-clanking  fetter 

Struggling  with  the  dying  groan. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Sad,  most  sad,  should  hands  unlicensed 
Rudely  pluck  our  opening  blossom  ; 
Sad — yea  better  far  to  die  ! 
Changing  nuptial  torch  and  chamber 
For  dark  homes  of  slavery. 
Ah  I  my  soul  within  me  trembles, 
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When  it  shapes  the  sight  of  shame, 
Swift  the  chase  of  lawless  murder, 
And  the  swifter  chase  of  flame  ; 
Black  the  surly  smoke  upwreathing, 
Cries,  confusion,  choking  heat ; 
Shrine-polluting,  man-subduing 
Mars,  wild  borne  from  street  to  street ! 

STROPHE  III. 

Towers  and  catapults  surrounding, 
And  the  greedy  spear  upswallowing 
Man  by  man,  its  gory  food: 
And  the  sucking  infants  clinging 
To  the  breasts  that  cannot  bear  them, 
Cries  to  ears  that  cannot  hear  them 
Mingle  with  their  mother's  blood. 
Plunder,  daughter  of  Confusion, 
Startles  Plenty  from  his  lair. 
And  the  robber  with  the  robber 
Bargains  for  an  equal  share  ; 
Gods  !  in  such  a  night  of  terrors 
How  shall  helpless  maidens  fare  ? 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

Planless  is  the  strife  of  Plunder. 

Fruits  of  patient  years  are  trampled 

Reckless  in  the  moment's  grave  ; 

And  the  maids  that  tend  the  household. 

With  a  bitter  eye  of  weeping. 

See  the  treasured  store  of  summers 

Hurried  by  the  barren  wave. 
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Woe,  deep  woe,  waits  captive  maideus, 
To  an  untried  thraldom  led, 
Bound,  by  chains  of  forced  afi'ection, 
To  some  haughty  husband's  bed : 
Sooner,  sooner  may  I  wander 
Sister  of  the  sunless  dead ! 

1st  semi-chorus. 

Methinks  I  see  the  scout  sent  by  the  king  : 
Doubtless  he  brings  us  news  ;  his  tripping  feet 
Come  swift  as  wheels  that  turn  on  willing  axles. 

2d  semi-chorus. 

The  king  himself,  the  son  of  Oedipus, 
Comes  in  the  exact  nick  to  hear  his  tidings  ; 
With  rapid  and  unequal  steps  he  too 
Urges  the  way. 

(Enter  messenger  and  ETEOCLES//-o«i  opposite  sides.) 

messenger 

What  I  have  seen  I  come 
To  tell ;  the  movements  of  the  foe,  the  station 
That  lot  hath  given  each  champion  at  the  gates. 
First  at  the  Proetian  portal  Tydeus  stands,^^ 
Storming  against  the  seer,  who  wise  forbids 
To  pass  Ismenus'  wave,  before  the  sacrifice 
Auspicious  smiles.    But  he,  for  battle  burning, 
Fumes  like  a  fretful  snake  in  the  sultry  noon, 
Lashing  with  gibes  the  wise  Oiclidan  seer,-' 

M 
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Whose  prudence  he  interprets  dastardy, 

Cajoling  death  away.    Thus  fierce  he  raves, 

And  shakes  the  overshadowing  crest  sublime, 

His  helmet's  triple  mane,  while  'neath  his  shield 

The  brazen  bells  ring  fear.^^    On  his  shield's  face 

A  sign  he  bears  as  haughty  as  himself, 

The  welkin  flaming  with  a  thousand  lights, 

And  in  its  centre  the  full  moon  shines  forth, 

Eye  of  the  night,  and  regent  of  the  stars. 

So  speaks  his  vaunting  shield  :  on  the  stream's  bank 

He  stands,  loud-roaring,  eager  for  the  fight, 

As  some  fierce  steed  that  frets  against  the  bit, 

And  w^aits  with  ruffling  neck,  and  ears  erect, 

To  catch  the  trumpet's  blare.    Who  will  oppose 

This   man  ?    what    champion,   when  the    bolts  are 

broken, 
Shall  plant  his  body  in  the  Proetian  gate  ? 


No  blows  I  fear  from  the  trim  dress  of  war, 

No  wounds  from  blazoned  terrors.    Triple  crests 

And  ringing  bells  bite  not  without  the  spear  ; 

And  for  this  braggart  shield,  with  starry  night 

Studded,  too  soon  for  the  fool's  w'it  that  owns  it 

The  scutcheon  may  prove  seer.  When  death's  dark  night 

Shall  settle  on  his  eyes,  and  the  blithe  day 

Beams  joy  on  him  no  more,  hath  not  the  shield 

Spoken  significant,  and  pictured  borne 

A  boast  against  its  bearer  1    I,  to  match 

This  Tvdeus,  will  set  forth  the  son  of  Astacus, 
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A  noble  youth  not  rich  in  boasts,  who  bows 
Before  the  sacred  throne  of  Modesty, 
In  base  things  cowardly,  in  high  virtue  bold. 
His  race  from  those  whom  Ares  spared  he  draws," 
Born  from  the  sown  field  of  the  dragon's  teeth. 
His  name  Melanippus.    Mars  shall  throw  the  dice 
Bravely  for  him,  and  Justice  call  him  brother. 
While  girt  he  goes  from  his  loved  Theban  mother 
To  ward  the  Argive  spear. 


Strophe  i. — May  the  gods  protect  our  champion  ! 
Be  the  cause  of  Right  his  shield  ! 
But  I  fear  to  see  the  breathless 
Bleeding  bodies  of  true  warriors 
Strewn  upon  the  battle  field. 

MESSENGER. 

Speed  well  your  pious  prayers  !     The  lot  hath  placed 

Proud  Capaneus  before  the  Electran  gate,^® 

A  giant  warrior  mightier  than  the  first, 

And  boasting  more  than  mortal.    His  high  threats 

May  never  Chance  *  fulfill !  for  with  the  aid 

Of  gods,  or  in  the  gods'  despite,  he  vows 

To  sack  the  city,  and  sets  the  bolted  wrath 

Of  Jove  at  nought,  his  lightnings  and  his  thunders 


*  Chancr  (Ti';Y'/))  ''  nin^^t  bcrocollecteil,  was  a  divine  power  among 
the  ancients. 
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Recking  no  more — so  speaks  the  vauntful  tongue— 
Than  vulgar  noonday  heat.    His  orbed  sliield 
The  blazon  of  a  naked  man  displays, 
Shaking  a  flaring  torch  with  lofty  threat 
In  golden  letters — i  will  burn  the  city. 
Such  is  the  man :  who  shall  not  quail  before 
A  pride  that  flings  defiance  to  the  gods  1 

ETEOCLES. 

Here,  too,  we  meet  the  strong  with  something  stronger. 

"When  men  are  proud  beyond  the  mark  of  right. 

They  do  proclaim  with  forward  tongue  their  folly, 

Themselves  their  own  accuser.    This  brave  Capanevs 

With  empty  threats  and  wordy  exercise, 

Fights  mortal  'gainst  immortals,  and  upcasts 

Loud  billowy  boasts  in  Jove's  high  face.    But  I 

In  Jove  have  faith  that  he  will  smite  this  boaster 

With  flaming  bolts,  to  vulgar  heat  of  noon 

In  no  wise  like.    The  gallant  Polyphontus, 

A  man  of  glowing  heart,  against  this  blusterer 

I'll  send,  himself  a  garrison  to  pledge 

Our  safety,  by  the  grace  of  Artemis, 

And  the  protecting  gods.    Name  now  the  others. 


Antistrophe  I. — Perish,  with  his  boasts,  the  boaster, 
By  strong  thunder  prostrate  laid  ! 
Never,  never  may  I  see  him 
Into  holy  homes  of  virgins 
Rushing,  with  his  godless  blade  ! 
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MESSENGER. 

Hear  more.    The  third  lot  to  Eteoclus 

Leapt  from  the  upturned  brazen  helm,^^  and  fixed  him 

At  the  Netaean  gate.^^     His  eager  steeds, 

Their  frontlets  tossed  in  thebreeze,  their  swelling  nostrils 

High-snorting  with  the  impatient  blast  of  war, 

Their  bridles  flapping  with  barbaric  clang. 

He  curbs,  and  furious  'gainst  the  city  wheels  them, 

Even  as  a  whirling  slorm.     His  breadth  of  shield, 

Superbly  rounded,  shows  an  armed  man 

Scaling  a  city,  with  this  proud  device. 

Not   Mars  himself   shall   hurl  me  from  these 

TOWERS. 

Choose  thou  a  champion  worthy  to  oppose 

This  haughty  chief,  and  pledge  his  country's  weal. 

ETEOCLES. 

Fear  not :  with  happy  omen,  I  will  send, 
Have  sent  already,  one  to  meet  this  foe. 
Whose  boasts  are  deeds,  brave  Megareus,  a  son 
Of  the  dragon's  race,  a  warrior  recking  nothing 
The  snortings  of  impatient  steeds.    This  man 
Will,  with  his  heart's  blood,  pay  the  nursing  fee 
Due  to  his  Thebau  mother,*  or  come  back — 
Which  grant  the  gods  !— bearing  on  that  proud  shield 
Rich  spoil  to  garnish  forth  his  father's  halls, 


Sec  Note  fiO  to  the  Choephors,  A'ol.  I.,  p. 
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The  paiiite<l  champion,  and  the  painted  city, 

And  him  that  living  bore  the  false-faced  sign. 

Now  name  the  fourth,  and  spare  me  not  your  boasts. 


Strophe  ii.— May  the  gods  protect  my  champion  ! 

Ruin  seize  the  ruthless  foe  ! 
As  they  boast  to  raze  the  city, 
So  may  Jove  with  wrathful  vengeance 

Lay  their  frenzied  babblings  low  ! 

MESSENGER. 

The  fourth's  Hippomedon.    Before  the  gate 

He  stands  of  Onca  Pallas,  clamouring  on 

With  lordly  port.    His  shield's  huge  round  he  waved, 

(Fearful  to  view),  a  halo  not  a  shield. 

No  vulgar  cunning  did  his  hand  possess 

^Yho  carved  the  dread  device  upon  its  face, 

Typhon,  forth-belching,  from  fire-breathing  mouth. 

Black  smoke,  the  volumed  sister  of  the  flame  ;-" 

And  round  its  hollow  belly  was  embossed  3" 

A  ring  of  knotted  snakes.     Himself  did  rage, 

Shouting  for  battle,  by  the  god  of  war 

Indwelt,^'  and,  like  a  Maenad,  his  dark  eyes 

Look  fear.    Against  this  man  be  doubly  armed, 

For,  where  he  is,  grim  Fear  is  with  him. 

ETEOCLES. 

Onca 
Herself  will  guard  the  gate  that  bears  her  name, 
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From  her  own  ramparts  hurl  the  proud  assailer. 

And  shield  her  nurslings  from  this  crested  snake. 

Hyperbius,  the  right  valiant  son  of  Oenops 

Shall  stand  against  this  foe,  casting  his  life 

Into  the  chance  of  war  ;  in  lordly  port, 

In  courage,  in  all  the  accoutrements  of  fight 

ITippomedon's  counterpart — a  hostile  pair 

Well-matched  by  Hermes.^^    gut  no  equal  match 

Their  shields  display— two  hostile  gods— the  one 

Fire-breathing  Typhon,  father  Jove  the  other, 

Erect,  firm-planted,  in  his  flaming  hand 

Grasping  red  thundei-,  an  unvanquished  god. 

Such  are  the  gods  beneath  whose  wing  they  fight, 

For  us  the  strong,  for  them  the  weaker  power. 

And  as  the  gods  are,  so  the  men  shall  be 

That  on  their  aid  depend.    If  Jove  hath  worsted 

This  Typhon  in  the  fight,  we  too  shall  worst 

Our  adverse.    Shall  the  king  of  gods  not  save 

The  man  whose  shield  doth  bear  the  Saviour  Jove. 

CHOHUS. 

Antistropue  II. — Earth-born  Typhon,  hateful  monster, 
Sight  that  men  and  gods  ap])als. 
Whoso  bears  in  godless  blazon 
Great  Jove's  foe,  shall  Jove  almighty 
Dash  his  head  against  the  walls. 

MESSENGER. 

So  grant  the  gods  !    The  fifth  proud  foe  is  stationed 
Before  the  Borean  gate,  hard  by  the  tomb 
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Of  the  Jove-born  Amphioii.     By  his  spear 

He  swears,  his  spear  more  dear  to  him  than  gods, 

Or  light  of  day,  that  he  will  sack  the  city 

In  Jove's  despite  :  thus  speaks  half-man,  half-boy, 

The  fair-faced  scion  of  a  mountain  mother. 

The  manly  down,  luxuriant,  bushy,  sprouts 

Full  from  his  blooming  cheek  :  no  virgin  he 

In  aspect,  though  most  virgin-like  his  name.* 

Keen  are  his  looks,  and  fierce  his  soul ;  he  too 

Cones  not  Avithout  a  boast  against  the  gates  ; 

For  on  his  shield,  stout  forgery  of  brass, 

A  broad  circumference  of  sure  defence, 

He  shows,  in  mockery  of  Cadm^an  Thebes, 

The  terrible  Sphynx,  in  gory  food  delighting, 

Hugely  embossed,  with  terror  brightly  studded. 

And  in  her  mortal  paw  the  monster  rends 

A  Theban  man  :  for  which  reproachful  sign 

Thick-showered  the  bearer  bears  the  keenest  darts,— 

Parthenopa}us,  bold  Arcadian  chief. 

No  man  seems  he  to  shame  the  leagues  he  travelled 

By  petty  war's  detail.     Not  born  an  Argive, 

In  Argos  nursed,  he  now  her  love  repays, 

By  fighting  'gainst  her  foes.     His  threats — the  god 

Grant  they  be  only  threats  ! 


*  The  name  rARTHENOP.i;i;s,  from  TrapBtvos,    a  virgin,  and  (ua^, 
the  countenance. 
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ETEOCLES. 

Did  they  receive 
What  punishment  their  impious  vaunts  deserve, 
Ruin  with  one  wide  swoop  should  swamp  them  all. 
This  braggart  stripling,  fresh  from  Arcady, 
The  brother  of  Hyperbius  shall  confront. 
Actor,  a  man  whose  hand  pursues  its  deed, 
Not  brandishing  vain  boasts.    No  enemy, 
Whose  strength  is  in  his  tongue,  shall  sap  these  walls, 
Wliile  Actor  has  a  spear  :  nor  shall  the  man 
Who  bears  the  hated  portent  on  his  shield 
Enter  our  gate,  but  rather  the  grim  «ign 
Frown  on  its  bearer,  when  thick-rattling  hail 
Showered  from  our  walls  shall  dint  it.    If  the  gods 
Are  just,  the  words  I  speak  are  prophecy. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe  hi.— The  eager  cry  doth  rend  my  breast, 
And  on  end  stands  every  hair. 
When  I  hear  the  godless  vaunting 
Of  unholy  men  !  May  Ate 
Fang  them  in  her  hopeless  snare  ! 

MESSENGER. 

The  sixth  a  sober  man,  a  seer  of  might, 

Before  the  Homoloidian  gate  stands  forth,^^ 

And  speaks  harsh  words  against  the  might  of  Tydeus, 

Rating  him  murderer,  teacher  of  .ill  ill 
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To  Argos,  troubler  of  the  city's  peace, 

The  Furies'  herald,  crimson  slaughter's  minion, 

And  councillor  of  folly  to  Adrastus. 

Thy  brother  too,  the  might  of  Polynices, 

He  whips  with  keen  reproaches,  and  upcasts 

With  bitter  taunts  his  evil-omened  name. 

Making  it  spell  his  ugly  sin  that  owns  it.=' 

O  fair  and  pious  deed,  even  thus  he  cries, 

To  blot  thy  native  soil  with  war,  and  lead 

A  foreign  host  against  thy  country's  gods  ! 

Soothly  a  worthy  deed,  a  pleasant  tale 

For  future  years  to  tell  !     Most  specious  right. 

To  stop  the  sacred  fountain  up  whence  sprung 

Thy  traitor  life  !   How  canst  thou  hope  to  live 

A  ruler  well  acknowledged  in  the  land, 

That  thou  hast  wounded  with  invading  spear  ? 

Myself  this  foreign  soil,  on  which  I  tread. 

Shall  feed  with  prophet's  blood.    I  hope  to  die, 

Since  die  I  must,  an  undishonored  death. 

Thus  spake  the  seer,  and  waved  his  full-orb'd  shield 

Of  solid  brass,  but  plain,  without  device. 

Of  substance  studious,  careless  of  the  shoAv, 

The  wise  man  is  what  fools  but  seem  to  be,^^ 

Reaping  rich  harvest  from  the  mellow  soil 

Of  quiet  thought,  the  mother  of  great  deeds. 

Choose  thou  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  to  meet 

The  wise  and  virtuous.     Whoso  fears  the  gods 

Is  fearful  to  oppose. 
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ETEOCLES. 

Alas !  the  fote 
That  mingles  up  the  godless  and  the  just 
In  one  companionship  !  wise  was  the  man 
Who  taught  that  evil  converse  is  the  worst 
Of  evils,  that  death's  unblest  fruit  is  reaped 
By  him  who  sows  in  Ato's  fields  *     The  man 
Who,  being  godly,  with  ungodly  men 
And  hot-brained  sailors  mounts  the  brittle  bark, 
He,  when  the  god-detested  crew  goes  down, 
Shall  with  the  guilty  guiltless  perish.    When 
One  righteous  man  is  common  citizen 
With  godless  and  unhospitable  men. 
One  god-sent  scourge  must  smite  the  whole,  one  net 
Snare  bad  and  good.    Even  so,  Oicleus'  son, 
This  sober,  just,  and  good,  and  pious  man, 
This  mighty  prophet  and  soothsayer,  he. 
Leagued  Avith  the  cause  of  bad  and  bold-mouthed  men 
In  his  own  despite — so  Jove  hath  willed — shall  lead 
Down  to  the  distant  city  of  the  dead 
The  murky  march  with  them.     He  will  not  even 
Approach  the  walls,  so  1  may  justly  judge. 
No  dastard  soul  is  liis,  no  wavering  will ; 
But  well  he  knows,  if  Loxias'  words  bear  fruit, 
(And,  when  he  speaks  not  true,  the  god  is  dumb) 
Amphiaraus  dies  by  Theban  spear. 


See  Note  6(1  to  Acfimemnnn,  Vol.  T.  p.  269. 
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Yet  to  oppose  this  man  I  will  dispatch 

The  valiant  Lasthenes,  a  Theban  true, 

"Who  wastes  no  love  on  strangers  ;  swift  his  eye, 

Nor  slow  his  hand  to  make  the  eager  spear 

Leap  from  behind  the  shield.    The  gods  be  with  him  ! 


Antistrophe  III. — May  the  gods  our  just  entreaties 
For  the  cause  of  Cadmus  hear  ! 
Jove  !  when  the  sharp  spear  approaches, 
Sit  enthroned  upon  our  rampires, 
Darting  bolts,  and  darting  fear  ! 

MESSENGER.  I 

Against  the  seventh  gate  the  seventh  chief  -j 

Leads  on  the  foe,  thy  brother  Polynices  ; 

And  fearful  vows  he  makes,  and  fearful  doom  \ 

His  prayers  invoke.    Mounted  upon  our  walls,  ' 

By  herald's  voice  Thebes'  rightful  prince  proclaimed,  | 

Shouting  loud  hymns  of  capture,  hand  to  hand  ' 

He  vows  to  encounter  thee,  and  either  die 

Himself  in  killing  thee,  or  should  he  live 

And  spare  thy  recreant  life,  he  will  repay 

Like  deed  with  like,  and  thou  in  turn  shalt  know 

Dishonoring  exile.    Thus  he  speaks  and  prays 

The  family  gods,  and  all  the  gods  of  Thebes, 

To  aid  his  traitor  suit.     Upon  his  shield, 

New-forged,  and  nicely  fitted  to  the  hand, 

He  bears  this  double  blazonry — a  woman 

Leading  with  sober  pace  an  armed  man 
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All  bossed  in  gold,  and  thus  the  superscription, 
"  I,  Justice,  bring  this  injured  exile  back, 

To  CLAIM  HIS  PORTION  IN  HIS  FATHER'S  HALL." 

Such  are  the  strange  inventions  of  the  foe. 
Choose  thou  a  man  that's  fit  to  meet  thy  brother  ; 
Nor  blame  thy  servant :  what  he  saw  he  says  : 
To  helm  the  state  through  such  rude  storm  be  thine  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

0  god-detested  !  god-bemadded  race  !  ^^ 

Woe- worthy  sons  of  woe- worn  Oedipus  ! 

Your  father's  curse  is  ripe  !  but  tears  are  vain, 

And  weeping  might  but  mother  worser  woe. 

O  Polynices  !  thy  prophetic  name 

Speaks  more  than  all  the  emblems  of  thy  shield  ; 

Soon  shall  we  see  if  gold-bossed  words  can  save  thee, 

Babbling  vain  madness  in  a  proud  device. 

If  Jove-born  Justice,  maid  divine,  might  be 

Of  thoughts  and  deeds  like  thine  participant. 

Thou  mightst  have  hope  ;  but,  Polynices,  never, 

Or  when  the  darkness  of  the  mother's  womb 

Thou  first  didst  leave,  or  in  thy  nursling  prime. 

Or  in  thy  bloom  of  youth,  or  in  the  gathering 

Of  beard  on  manhood's  chin,  hath  Justice  owned  thee, 

Or  known  thy  name  ;  and  shall  she  know  thee  now 

Thou  leadst  a  stranger  host  against  thy  country  ? 

Her  nature  w^ere  a  mockery  of  her  name 

If  she  could  fight  for  knaves,  and  still  be  Justice. 

In  this  faith  strong,  this  traitor  I  will  meet 
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Myself :  the  cause  is  mine,  and  I  will  figlit  it. 
For  equal  prince  to  prince,  to  brother  brother, 
Fell  foe  to  foe,  suits  well.     And  now  to  arms  ! 
Bring  me  my  spear  and  shield,  hauberk  and  greaves  ! 
[Exit  Messenger. 

CHORUS. 

Dear  son  of  Oedipus  !  let  not  thy  wrath 
Wax  hot  as  his  whom  thou  dost  chiefly  cliide  ! 
Let  the  Cadmeans  with  the  Argives  fight ; 
This  is  enough  :  their  blood  may  be  atoned. 
But,  when  a  brother  falls  by  brother's  hands, 
Age  may  not  mellow  such  dark  due  of  guilt. 

ETEOCLES. 

If  thou  canst  bear  an  ill,  and  fear  no  shame, 

Bear  it :  but  if  to  bear  is  to  be  base, 

Choose  death,  thy  only  refuge  from  disgrace. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe    iv. — Whither  wouldst   thou  1    calm    thy 
bosom, 
Tame  the  madness  of  thy  blood  ; 
Ere  it  bear  a  crimson  blossom. 
Pluck  thy  passion  in  the  bud. 


Fate  urges  on  ;  the  god  will  have  it  so." 
Now  drift  the  race  of  Laius,  with  full  sail. 
Abhorred  by  Phoebus,  down  Cocytus'  stream  ! 
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Antistrophe  IV. — Let  not  ravening  rage  consume  thee 
Bitter  fruit  thy  wrath  will  bear  ; 
Sate  thy  hunger  with  the  thousands, 
But  of  brother's  blood  beware  ! 

ETEOCLES. 

The  Curse  must  work  its  will  :  and  thus  it  speaks, 
Watching  beside  me  with  dry  tearless  eyes. 
Death  is  thy  only  gain,  and  death  to-day 
Is  better  than  to-morrow  !  ^^ 


Strophe  v. — Save  thy  life  :  the  wise  will  praise  thee ; 
To  the  gods  with  incense  come, 
And  the  storm-clad  black  Erinnys 
Passes  by  thy  holy  home. 

ETEOCLES. 

The  gods  will  reck  the  curse,  but  not  the  prayers 
Of  Laius'  race.    Our  doom  is  their  delight. 
'Tis  now  too  late  to  fawn  the  Fate  away. 


Antistrophe  v. — Nay  !  but  yet  thou  mayst :  the  god, 
That  long  hath  raged,  and  burnetii 
now, 
With  a  gentler  sway  soft-wafted. 
Soon  may  fan  thy  fevered  brow. 
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The  Curse  must  sway,  my  father's  burning  curse. 
The  visions  of  the  night  were  true,  that  showed  me 
His  heritage  twin-portioned  by  the  sword. 

CHORUS. 

We  are  but  women  :  yet  we  pray  thee  hear  us. 

ETEOCLES. 

Speak  things  that  may  be,  and  I'll  hear.    Be  brief. 

CHORUS, 

Fight  not  before  the  seventh  gate,  we  pray  thee. 

ETEOCLES. 

My  whetted  will  thy  words  may  never  blunt. 

CHORUS. 

Why  rush  on  danger  ?    Victory's  sure  without  thee. 

ETEOCLES. 

So  speak  to  slaves ;  a  soldier  may  not  hear  thee. 

CHORUS. 

But  brother's  blood — pluck  not  the  bloody  blossom. 

ETEOCLES. 

If  gods  are  just,  he  shall  not  'scape  from  harm. 

[Exit. 
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CHORAL   HYMN. 
STROPHE   I. 

I  fear  the  house-destroying  power  ;  I  fear 

The  goddess  most  ungodlike,39 

The  all-truth-speaking  seer 
Of  evil  things,  whose  sleepless  wrath  doth  nurse 
Fulfilment  of  the  frenzied  father's  curse. 

The  time  doth  darkly  lower  ; 
This  strife  of  brother's  blood  with  brother's  blood 
Spurs  the  dread  hour. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

O  son  of  Scythia,  must  we  ask  thine  aid  ? 
Chalybian  stranger  thine,'"' 
Here  with  the  keen  unsparing  blade 
To  part  our  fair  possessions  1  thou  dost  deal 
A  bitter  lot,  O  savage-minded  steel ! 

Much  loss  is  all  the  gain, 
When  mighty  lords  with  their  stark  corpses  measure 
Their  whole  dornain. 

STROPHE  II. 

When  the  slain  shall  slay  the  slayer, 

And  kindred  blood  with  blood 
Shall  mingle,  when  the  thirsty  Theban  soil 
Drinks  eager  the  black-clotting  sanguine  flood, 

Who  then  shall  purge  the  murderous  stain, 
Who  wash  it  clean  again  1 

N 
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When  ancient  guilt  and  new  shall  burst, 
In  one  dire  flood  of  woe  ? 

ANTISTROPHE   II. 

With  urgent  pace  the  Fury  treadeth, 
To  generations  three 
Avenging  Laius'  sin  on  Laius'  race  ; 
What  time  he  sinned  against  the  gods'  decree, 
When  Phoebus  from  Earth's  central  shrine  * 
Thrice  sent  the  word  divine — 
Live  childless,  Laius,  for  thy  seed 
Shall  work  thy  country's  woe. 

strophe  iii. 

But  he  to  foolish  words  gave  ear. 

And  ruin  to  himself  begot, 
The  parricidal  Oedipus,  who  joined. 
A  frenzied  bond  in  most  unholy  kind, 
Sowing  where  he  was  sown  ;  whence  sprung  a  bud 

Of  bitterness  and  blood. 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

The  city  tosses  to  and  fro, 
Like  a  drifted  ship  ;  wave  after  wave. 
Now  high,  now  low,  with  triple-crested  flow 
Now  reared  sublime,  brays  round  the  plunging  prow. 


See  Note  7.3  to  the  Clioephorse,  vol.  I.  p.  312. 
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These  walls  are  but  a  plank  :  if  the  kings  fall 
'Tis  ruin  to  us  all. 

STROPHE  IV. 

The  ancestral  curse,  the  hoary  doom  is  ripe. 

Who  now  shall  smooth  such  hate  ? 
What  hand  shall  stay,  when  it  hath  willed  to  strike, 

The  uplifted  arm  of  Fate  ? 
When  the  ship  creaks  beneath  the  straining  gale. 
The  wealthy  merchant*  flings  the  w^ell-stowed  bale 

Into  the  gulf  below. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

When  the  enigma  of  the  baleful  Sphynx 

By  Oedipus  was  read, 
And  the  man-rending  monster  on  a  stone 

Despairful  dashed  her  head  ; 
What  mortal  man  by  herd-possessing  men. 
What  god  by  gods  above  was  honored  then, 
Like  Oedipus  below  ? 

STROPHE  V. 

But  when  his  soul  was  conscious,  and  he  saw 
The  monstrous  wedlock  made  'gainst  Nature's  law, 


*  See  Pape    in  voce  aXcprjCTTTjS- 
t   Maritime  similes  are  very  common  in  jEscliylus,  and  sperially 
this.— Compare  Agamemnon,  p.  58,  Strophe  II, 
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Him  struck  dismay, 
In  wild  deray, 
He  from  their  socket  roots  uptore 
His  eyes,  more  dear  than  children,  worthy  no  more 
To  look  upon  the  day. 

ANTISTROPHE  V, 

And  he,  for  sorry  tendance  wrathful,'"  flung 
Curses  against  his  sons  with  bitter  tongue, 
"They  shall  dispute 
a  dire  dispute, 
And  share  their  land  with  steel."    I  fear 
The  threatened  harm  ;  with  boding  heart  I  hear 
The  Fury's  sleepless  foot. 

Re-enter  messenger. 

Fear  not,  fair  maids  of  Theban  mothers  nursed ! 
The  city  hath  'scaped  the  yoke  ;  the  insolent  boasts 
Of  violent  men  have  fallen  ;  the  ship  o'  the  state 
Is  safe  ;  in  sunshine  calm  we  float ;  in  vain 
Hath  wave  on  wave  lashed  our  sure-jointed  beams, 
No  leaky  gap  our  close-lipped  timbers  knew. 
Our  champions  with  safety  hedged  us  round, 
Our  towers  stand  firm.    Six  of  the  seven  gates 
Show  all  things  prosperous  ;  the  seventh  Phoebus 
Chose  for  his  own  (for  still  in  four  and  three 
The  god  delights)  ^-  he  led  the  seventh  pair, 
Crowning  the  doom  of  evil-counselled  Laius. 
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CHORUS. 

What  sayst  thou  ?     What  new  ills  to  ancient  Thebes  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Two  men  are  dead — by  mutual  slaughter  slain. 

CHORUS. 

Who  ? — what  ? — my  wit  doth  crack  with  apprehension. 

MESSENGER. 

Hear  soberly  :  the  sons  of  Oedipus — 

CHORUS. 

0  wretched  me  !  true  prophet  of  true  woe. 

MESSENGER. 

Too  true.    They  lie  stretched  in  the  dust. 

CHORUS. 

Sayst  so  ? 
Sad  tale  !  yet  must  I  school  mine  ears  to  hear  it. 

MESSENGER, 

Brother  by  brother's  hand  untimely  slain. 

CHORUS. 

The  impartial  god  smote  equally  the  twain. 
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MESSENGER. 


A  wrathful  god  the  luckless  race  destroys, 

And  I  for  plaints  no  less  than  pteans  bring  thee  " 

Plentiful  food.    The  state  now  stands  secure, 

But  the  twin  rulers,  with  hard-hammered  steel, 

Have  sharply  portioned  all  their  heritage. 

By  the  dire  curse  to  sheer  destruction  hurried. 

What  land  they  sought  they  find  it  in  the  grave, 

The  hostile  kings  in  one  red  woe  are  brothered  ; 

The  soil  that  called  them  lord  hath  drunk  their  blood. 

[Exit. 
CHORUS. 

O  Jove  almighty  !  gods  of  Cadmus, 

By  whose  keeping  Thebes  is  strong, 

Shall  I  sing  a  joyful  paean. 

Thee  the  god  full-throated  hymning 

That  saved  the  state  from  instant  harm  ? 

Or  shall  drops  of  swelling  pity 

To  a  wail  invert  my  ditty  ? 

O  wretched,  hapless,  childless  princes  ! 

Truly,  truly  was  his  name 

Prophet  of  your  mutual  shame  !  * 

Godless  was  the  strife  ye  cherished. 

And  in  godless  strife  ye  perished  ! 


Another  pun  on  Polymcks,  see  above  p.  18fi. 
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CHORAL   HYMN. 
STROPHE   I. 

The  curse  that  rides  on  sable  wing, 

Hath  done  its  part, 
A.nd  horror,  like  a  creeping  thing, 

Freezes  my  heart. 
Their  ghastly  death  in  kindred  blood 

Doth  pierce  me  thorough, 
And  deeply  stirs  the  Thyad  flood  * 

Of  wail  and  sorrow. 
An  evil  bird  on  boding  wing 

Did  darkly  sway, 
When  steel  on  steel  did  sternly  ring 

In  strife  to-day. 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

The  voice  that  from  the  blind  old  king 

With  cursing  came, 
In  rank  fulfilment  forth  doth  bring 

Its  fruit  of  shame. 
O  Laius,  thou  didst  work  our  woe 

With  faithless  heart ; 
Nor  Phoebus  with  a  half-dealt  blow 

Will  now  depart. 


e.  Raging  flood,  Tliyad,  from  6v(o,   to  rage. 
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His  word  is  sure,  or  pacing  slow, 

Or  winged  with  speed, 
And  now  the  burthened  cloud  of  woe, 

Bursts  black  indeed. 

(  The  bodies  of  Eteocles  and  Pohpiices  an 
brought  on  the  stage.) 


Lo  !  where  it  comes  the  murky  pomp, 
No  wandering  voice,  but  clear,  too  clear 
The  visible  body  of  our  fear  ! 
Twin-faced  sorrow,  twin-faced  slaughtei', 
And  twin-fated  woe  is  here. 
Ills  on  ills  of  monstrous  birth 
Rush  on  Laius'  god-doom'd  hearth. 

Sisters  raise  the  shrill  lament, 
Let  your  lifted  arms  be  oars  ! 
Let  your  sighs  be  breezes  lent, 
Down  the  wailing  stream  to  float 

The  black-sail'd  Stygian  boat ; 
Down  to  the  home  which  all  receiveth, 
Down  to  the  land  which  no  man  leavetli, 
By  Apollo's  foot  untrodden, 
Sullen,  silent,  sunless  shores  ! 

But  I  see  the  fair  Ismene, 
And  Antigone  the  fair. 
Moving  to  this  place  of  mourning, 
Slow,  a  sorrow-guided  pair. 
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We  shall  see  a  sight  for  weeping 
(They  obey  a  doleful  hest) 
Lovely  maids  deep-bosomed  pouring 
Wails  from  heavy-laden  breast. 
Chaunts  of  sorrow,  dismal  prelude 
Of  their  grief,  to  us  belong  : 
Let  us  hymn  the  dread  Erinnys  ! 
To  the  gloomy  might  of  Hades, 
Let  us  lift  the  sombre  song. 

(Enter  antigone  and  ismene  in  sorrowful 
silence.) 

Hapless  sisters  !  maids  more  hapless 

Ne'er  were  girded  with  a  zone  : 
I  weep,  and  wail,  and  mine,  believe  me, 

Is  a  heart's  sigh,  no  hireling  moan.'*^ 

(Here  commences  the  Funeral  IVail  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  Eteocles  and  Polt/nices 
with  mournful  music.) 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Strophe  i. — Alas  !  alas  !  the  hapless  pair. 
To  friendly  voice  and  warning  Fate 
They  stopped  tlie  ear  :  and  now  too  late 
Dear  bought  with  blood  their  father's  wealth 
In  death  they  share. 


See  Note  67  to  Agamemnon,  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 
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SEMI-CnORUS  II. 

Outstretched  in  death,  and  prostrate  low 
Them  and  their  house  the  iron  Woe 
Hath  sternly  crushed. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 

Antistrophe  I. — Alas  !  alas  !  the  old  thrones  reel, 
The  lofty  palace  topples  down  ; 
And  Death  hath  won  a  bloody  crown. 
And  thou  sure  end  of  strife  hast  made, 
0  keen  cold  steel  ! 

SEMI  CHORUS   II. 

And,  with  fulfilment  on  her  wing. 
Curse-laden  from  the  blind  old  king 
The  Fury  rushed. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 

Strophe  ii.— Pierced  through   the  left,  with   gaping 
gashes 
Gory  they  lie. 

SEMI-CHORUS   II. 

All  gashed  and  gored,  by  fratricidal 
Wounds  they  die. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 
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SEMI-CHORUS   II. 

A  god,  a  god  doth  rule  the  hour, 
Slaughter  meets  slaughter,  and  the  curse 
Doth  reign  with  power. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 

See  where  the  steel  clean  through  hath  cut 

Their  bleeding  life, 
Even  to  the  marrow  deep  hath  pierced 

The  ruthless  knife. 

SEMI-CHORUS   II. 

Deep  in  their  silent  hearts  they  cherished 

The  fateful  curse. 
And,  with  fell  purpose  sternly  hating, 

Defied  remorse. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 

Antistrophe  II. — From  street  to  street  shrill   speeds 
the  cry 
Of  wail  and  woe. 

semi-ciiorus  n. 

And  towers  and  peopled  plains  reply 
With  wail  and  woe. 

SEMI-CHORUS    I. 

And  all  their  wealth  a  stranger  heir 
Shall  rightly  share. 
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SEMI-CHORUS  II. 


The  wealth  that  waked  the  deadly  strife, 
The  strife  that  raged  till  rage  and  strife 
Ceased  with  their  life. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

"With  whetted  heart,  and  whetted  glaive, 

They  shared  the  lot ; 
Victor  and  vanquished  each  in  the  grave 

Six  feet  hath  got. 

SEMI-CHORUS   II. 

A  harsh  allotment !  who  shall  praise  it, 

Friend  or  foe  1 
Harsh  strife  in  pride  begun,  and  ending 

In  wail  and  woe. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Strophe  hi.— Sword-stricken  here  they  lie,  they  lie 
A  breathless  pair. 

SEMI -CHORUS  I. 

Sword-stricken  here  they  find,  they  find 
What  home,  and  where  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

A  lonely  home,  a  home  of  gloom 
In  their  fathers'  tomb. 
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SEMI-CHORIS  II. 

And  wailing  follows  from  the  halls 

The  dismal  bier  ; 
Wailing  and  woe  the  heart-strings  breaking, 
And  sorrow  from  its  own  self  taking 
The  food  it  feeds  on,  moody  sadness, 
Shunning  all  sights  and  sounds  of  gladness, 
And  from  the  eye  spontaneous  bringing 

No  practised  tear ; 
My  heart  within  me  wastes,  beholding 

This  dismal  bier. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Antistrophe  III. — And  on  the  bier  we  drop  the  tear 
And  justly  say, 

SEMI- CHORUS  II. 

To  friend  and  foe,  they  purchased  woe 
And  wail  to-day. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

And  to  Hades  showed  full  many  the  road 
In  the  deadly  fray. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

0  ill-starred  she  ! — there  hath  not  been 

Nor  will  be  more. 
Of  sore-tried  women  children-bearing, 
One  like  her,  like  sorrow  sharing. 
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With  her  own  body's  fruit  she  joined 

Wedlock  in  most  unholy  kind, 

And  to  her  son,  twin  sons  the  naother, 

O  monstrous  !  bore  : 
And  here  they  lie,  by  brother  brother 

Now  drenched  in  gore. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Strophe  iv. — Ay,  drenched  in  gore,  in  brothered  gore,** 
Weltering  tbey  lie  ; 
Mad  was  the  strife,  and  sharp  the  knife 
That  bade  them  die. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

The  strife  hath  ceased :  life's  purple  flood 

The  dry  Earth  drinks  ; 
And  kinsman's  now  to  kinsman's  blood 

Keen  slaughter  links. 
The  far  sea  stranger  forged  i'  the  fire 
The  pointed  iron  soothed  their  ire. 
A  bitter  soother  !   Mars  hath  made 

A  keen  division 
Of  all  their  lands,  and  lent  swift  wing 
To  the  curse  that  came  from  the  blind  old  king 

With  harsh  completion. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I. 

Antistrophe  IV. — They  strove  for  land,  and  did  demand 
An  equal  share  ; 
In  the  ground  deep,  deep,  wherenowthey  sleep, 
There's  land  to  spare. 
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SEMI  CHORUS  II. 

A  goodly  crop  to  you  hath  grown 

Of  woe  and  wailing  ; 
Ye  reaped  the  seed  by  Laius  sown, 

The  god  prevailing. 
Shrill  yelled  the  curse,  a  deathful  shout, 
And  scattered  sheer  in  hopeless  rout 
The  kingly  race  did  fall  ;  and  lo  ! 

Fell  Ate  planteth 
Her  trophy  at  the  gate ;  and  there 
Triumphant  o'er  the  princely  pair 

Her  banner  flaunteth, 

(^ANTIGONE  and  ISMENE  noto  come  forward,  andstanding 
beside  the  dead  bodies,  pointing  now  to  the  one,  and 
now  to  the  other,  finish  the  Wail  as  chief  mourners.) 

ANTIGONE. 

Prelude. — "Wounded,  thou  didst  wound  again. 

ISMENE. 

Thou  didst  slay,  and  yet  wert  slain. 

ANTIGONE. 

Thou  didst  pierce  him  with  the  spear. 

ISMENE. 

Deadly-pierced  thou  liest  here. 
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ANTIGONE. 

Sous  of  sorrow  ! 


ISMENE. 

Sons  of  pain  ! 


ANTIGONE. 

Break  out  grief ! 


ISMENE. 

Flow  tears  amain 


ANTIGONE. 

Weep  the  slayer. 

ISMENE. 

And  the  slain. 

ANTIGONE. 

Strophe.— Ah  !  my  soul  is  mad  with  moaning. 

ISMENE. 

And  my  heart  within  is  groaning. 

ANTIGONE. 

0  thrice-wretched,  wretched  brother  ! 

ISMENE. 

■     Thou  more  wretched  than  the  other  ! 
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ANTIGONE. 

Thine  own  kindred  pierced  thee  thorough. 

ISMENE. 

And  thy  kin  was  pierced  by  thee. 

ANTIGONE. 

Sight  of  sadness  ! 

ISMENE. 

Tale  of  sorrow ! 

ANTIGONE. 

Deadly  to  say  ! 

ISMENE. 

Deadly  to  see  ! 

ANTIGONE. 

We  with  you  the  sorrow  bear. 

ISMENE. 

And  twin  woes  twin  sisters  share. 

CHORUS. 

Alas  !  alas ! 

Moera,  baneful  gifts  dispensing  *' 
To  the  toilsome  race  of  mortals, 
Now  prevails  thy  murky  hour  : 
o 
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Shade  of  Oedipus  thrice  sacred, 
Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinnys, 
Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power  ! 


ANTIGONE. 

Antistrophe. — Food  to  feed  the  eyes  with  mourning, 

ISMENE. 

Exile  sad,  more  sad  returning  ! 

ANTIGONE. 

Slain  wert  thou,  when  thou  hadst  slain. 

ISMENE. 

Found  wert  thou  and  lost  again. 

ANTIGONE. 

Lost,  in  sooth,  beyond  reprieving. 

ISMENE. 

Life-bereft  and  life-bereaving. 

ANTIGONE. 

Race  of  Laius,  woe  is  thee  ! 

ISMENE. 

Woe,  and  wail,  and  misery  ! 
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ANTIGONE. 

Woe,  woe,  thy  fatal  name  ! 

ISMENE. 

Prophet  of  our  triple  shame. 

ANTIGONE. 

Deadly  to  say  ! 

ISMENE. 

Deadly  to  see ! 


Alas !  alas ! 

Moera,  baneful  gifts  dispensing 
To  the  toilsome  race  of  mortals, 
Now  prevails  thy  murky  hour ; 
Shade  of  Oedipus  thrice  sacred, 
Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinnys, 
Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power. 

ANTIGONE. 

Epode. — Thou  hast  marched  a  distant  road. 

ISMENE. 

Thou  hast  gone  to  the  dark  abode. 

ANTIGONE. 

Cruel  welcome  met  thee  here. 
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ISMENE. 

Falling  by  thy  brother's  spear. 

ANTIGONE. 

Deadly  to  say  ! 

I8MENE. 

Deadly  to  see  ! 

ANTIGONE. 

Woe  and  wailing. 

ISMENE. 

Wail  and  woe  ! 

ANTIGONE. 

To  my  home  and  to  my  country. 

ISMENE. 

And  to  me  much  wail  and  woe. 


ANTIGONE. 

Chief  woe  to  me  ! 


ISMENE. 

Weeping  and  woe  ! 


ANTIGONE. 

Alas  !  Eteocles,  laid  thus  low  ! 
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ISMENE. 

0  thrice  woe-worthy  pair  ! 

ANTIiJONE. 

A  god,  a  god,  hath  dealt  the  blow  ! 

ISMENE. 

Where  shall  they  fiud  their  clay-cold  lair  1 

ANTIGONE. 

An  honoured  place  their  bones  shall  keep. 

ISMENE. 

With  their  fathers  they  shall  sleep. 

Enter  herald. 

Hear  ye  my  words — my  herald's  voice  declaring 

What  seemed  and  seems  good  to  the  Theban  senate. 

Eteocles,  his  country's  friend,  shall  find 

Due  burial  in  its  friendly  bosom.**     He 

Is  free  from  sin  against  the  gods  of  Cadmus, 

And  died,  the  champion  of  his  country's  cause, 

As  generous  youths  should  die.     Severer  doom 

Falls  on  his  brother  Polynices.     He 

Shall  lie  in  the  breeze  unburied,  food  for  dogs, 

Most  fit  bestowal  of  a  traitor's  corpse  ; 

For,  had  some  god  not  stept  between  to  save  us, 

And  turned  the  spear  aside,  Cadmean  Thebes 
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Had  stood  no  more.    His  country's  gods  demand 
Such  stern  atonement  of  the  impious  will 
That  led  a  hireling  host  against  their  shrines. 
On  him  shall  vultures  banquet,  ravening  birds 
His  flesh  shall  tear  ;  no  pious  hand  shall  pile 
The  fresh  green  mound,  no  wailing  notes  for  him 
Be  lifted  shrill,  no  tearful  friends  attend 
His  funeral  march.    Thus  they  who  rule  in  Thebes 
Have  strictly  ordered. 

ANTIGONE. 

Go  thou  back,  and  give 
This  message  to  the  rulers. — If  none  other 
Will  grant  the  just  interment  to  my  brother 
Myself  will  bury  him.    The  risk  I  reck  not. 
Nor  blush  to  call  rebellion's  self  a  virtue, 
Where  I  rebel,  being  kind  to  my  own  kin. 
Our  common  source  of  life,  a  mother  doomed 
To  matchless  woes,  nor  less  the  father  doomed, 
Demand  no  vulgar  reverence.    I  will  share 
Reproach  with  the  reproached,  and  with  my  kiu 
Know  kindred  grief,  the  living  with  the  dead. 
For  his  dear  flesh,  no  hollow-stomach'd  wolves 
Shall  tear  it — no  !  myself,  though  I'm  but  woman. 
Will  make  his  tomb,  and  do  the  sacred  ofiice. 
Even  in  this  bosom's  linen  folds,  I'll  bear 
Enough  of  earth  to  cover  him  withal. 
This  thing  I'll  do.    I  will.    For  bold  resolves 
Still  find  bold  hands  ;  the  purpose  makes  the  plan. 
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HERALD. 

When  Thebes  commands,  'tis  duly  to  obey. 

ANTIGONE. 

When  ears  are  deaf,  'tis  wisdom  to  be  dumb. 

HERALD. 

Fierce  is  a  people  with  young  victory  flushed. 

ANTIGONE. 

Fierce  let  them  be  ;  he  shall  not  go  unburled. 

HERALD. 

What  1  wilt  thou  honor  whom  the  city  hates  ? 

ANTIGONE. 

And  did  the  gods  not  honor  whom  I  honor  ? 

HERALD. 

Once  :  ere  he  led  the  spear  against  his  country. 

ANTIGONE. 

Evil  entreatment  he  repaid  with  evil. 

HERALD. 

Should  thousands  suffer  for  the  fault  of  one  ? 

ANTIGONE. 

Strife  is  the  last  of  gods  to  end  her  tale  ; 
My  brother  I  will  bury.     Make  no  more  talk. 
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HERALD. 

Be  wilful,  if  thou  wilt.     I  counsel  wisdom. 

CHORUS. 

Mighty  Furies  that  triumphant 

Ride  on  ruin's  baleful  wings, 

Crushed  ye  have  and  clean  uprooted 

This  great  race  of  Theban  kings. 

Who  shall  help  me  1    Who  shall  give  me, 

Sure  advice,  and  counsel  clear  ? 

Shall  mine  eyes  freeze  up  their  weeping  1 

Shall  my  feet  refuse  to  follow 

Thy  loved  remnant  ?  but  I  fear 

Much  the  rulers,  and  their  mandate 

Sternly  sanctioned.    Shall  it  be  ? 

Him  shall  many  mourners  follow  1 

Thee,  rejected  by  thy  country, 

Thee  no  voice  of  wailing  nears. 

All  thy  funeral  march  a  sister 

Weeping  solitary  tears  ? 

(The  Chorus  now  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  attaches  itself  to  A  ntigone  and 
the  corpse  of  Polynices ;  the  other  to 
Ismene  and  the  corpse  of  Eteocles.) 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Let  them  threaten,  or  not  threaten, 
Wf  will  drop  the  friendly  tear, 
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With  the  pious-minded  sister, 

We  will  tend  the  brother's  bier. 

And  though  public  law  forbids 

These  tears,  free-shed  for  public  sorrow, 

Laws  oft  will  change,  and  in  one  state 

What's  right  to-day  is  wrong  to-morrow. 

SEMI-CHOROS. 

For  us  we'll  follow,  where  the  city 
And  the  law  of  Cadmus  leads  us, 
To  the  funeral  of  the  brave. 
By  the  aid  of  Jove  Supernal, 
And  the  gods  that  keep  tl)e  city, 
Mighty  hath  he  been  to  save  ; 
He  hath  smote  the  proud  invader, 
He  hath  rolled  the  ruin  backward 
Of  the  whelming  Argive  wave. 


THE    PERSIANS. 


HISTORICAL    CANTATA. 


?  "  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

'  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 

rtor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Let  them  have  scope;  though  what  they  do  in  part 

He'p  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart." 

Shakspeare. 

""Q  dfir]  laKajjui  .  imoXf'n  8i  av  reKva  yvvatKcbv. 

Delphjc  Oracle. 


PERSONS. 


CHORDS  of  PERSIAN  ELDERS. 

ATOSSA,  Mother  of  Xerxes. 

MESSENGER. 

SHADE  of  DARIUS,  Father  of  Xerxes. 

XERXES,  King  of  Persia. 


Scene— Be/ore  the  Palace  at  Susa.     Tomb  of  Darius  in  the  background. 
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The  piece,  on  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  is  now  about  to  enter, 
stands  unique  among  the  extant  remains  of  the  ancient  drama, 
as  drawing  its  materials  from  the  historical,  not  the  mythologi- 
cal, age  of  the  Greek  people.  We  are  not,  from  this  fact,  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks,  or  the  ancients  generally,  drew  a  more 
strict  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  history  and  poetry, 
than  the  moderns.  Such  an  inference  were  the  very  reverse  of 
the  fact,  as  the  whole  style  of  ancient  history  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  examples  of  Ennius  and  Lucan  in  poetry,  sufficiently 
show.  Not  even  within  the  special  domain  of  the  Greek  stage 
is  our  one  extant  example  the  only  historical  drama  of  which  the 
records  of  Hellenic  literature  have  preserved  the  memory;  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  old  arguments  of  the  present  play  expressly 
testifies  that  Phrynichus,  a  contemporary  of  ^schylus,  had  writ- 
ten a  play  on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources, 
that  the  same  dramatist  had  exhibited  on  the  stage,  with  the 
most  powerful  cflFect,  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Miletus,  which 
took  place  only  a  few  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.* 


*  The  play  of  Phrynichus,  which  celebrated  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
was  called  Phcenissa,  from  the  Phoenician  virgins  who  composed  the 
chorus.  How  far  jEschylus  may  have  borrowed  from  this  work  is  now 
impossible  to  know.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  gained  by  pressing  cu- 
riously the  word  TrapaTrfnoL^crOai  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  grammarian. 
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There  was  a  plain  reason,  however,  why,  with  all  this,  historical 
subjects  shouldj  in  the  general  case,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  range  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry ;  and  that  reason  was, 
the  religious  character  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, belonged  so  essentially  to  the  tragic  exhibitions  of  the 
Hellenes.  That  religious  character  necessarily  directed  the  eye 
of  the  tragic  poet  to  those  ages  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
when  the  gods  held  more  familiar  and  open  converse  with  men, 
and  to  those  exploits  which  were  performed  by  Jove-descended 
heroes  in  olden  time,  under  the  express  sanction,  and  with  the 
special  inspiration,  of  Heaven.  Had  a  characteristically  Chris- 
tian drama  arisen,  at  an  early  period,  out  of  the  festal  celebra- 
tions of  the  Church,  the  sacred  poets  of  such  a  drama  would,  in 
the  same  way,  have  confined  themselves  to  strictly  scriptural 
themes,  or  to  themes  belonging  to  the  earlier  and  more  venerable 
traditions  of  the  Church. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  present  drama,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  like  the  fall  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  Leipzig,  and 
Waterloo,  in  these  latter  days,  so  in  ancient  history  there  is  no 
event  more  suited  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  than  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  There  is  "  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,"  in  this  story,  which  might  satisfy  the  critical  demands  of 
the  sternest  Aristotle ;  a  moral  also,  than  which  no  sermon  ever 
preached  from  Greek  stage  or  Christian  pulpit  is  better  calculated 
to  tame  the  foolish  pride,  and  to  purify  the  turbid  passions  of 
humanity.  In  ancient  and  modern  times,  accordingly,  from 
Choerilus  to  Glover,  the  whole,  or  part  of  this  subject  has  been 
treated,  as  its  importance  seemed  to  demand,  epically  ;*  but  of 


*  Choerilus  was  a  Samian,  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  but 
younger.  His  poem,  entitled  irepaiKa,  included  the  expedition  of 
Darius  as  well  as  that  of  Xerxes. 
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all  the  poetical  glorifications  of  this  high  theme,  that  of  ^llschylua 
has  alone  succeeded  in  asserting  for  itself  a  permanent  niche  in 
the  library  of  that  select  poetry  which  belongs  to  all  times  and 
all  places. 

Of  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  as  an 
historical  event,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a  single  word 
here,  entitled,  as  I  am,  to  presume  that  no  reader  of  the  plays  of 
^schylus  can  be  ignorant  of  the  main  facts,  and  the  tremendous 
moral  significance  of  that  event.  I  shall  only  mention,  for  the 
sake  of  those  whose  memory  is  not  well  exercised  in  chronology, 
that  it  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  480  before  Christ,  ten 
years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  thirty  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome,  and  eighty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  great  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus  the  great.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  with  complete  interest  and  sa- 
tisfaction should  peruse  the  38th,  39th,  40th,  and  41st  chapters 
Vol.  v.),  of  Mr.  Grote's  great  work ;  and,  if  possible,  also,  the  7th 
and  8th  books  of  Herodotus.* 

On  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Persians,  as  a  work  of  art,  a 
great  authority,  Schlegel,has  pronounced  that  it  is  "  undoubtedly 
the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  extant  tragedies  of  this  poet ;"  but, 
unless  the  historical  theme  be  the  stumbling-block,  I  really  can- 
not see  on  what  ground  this  judgment  proceeds.  As  for  the  de- 
scriptive parts,  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  retreat  of  the  routed 
monarch,  are  pictured  with  a  vividness  and  a  power  to  which  no- 
thing in  this  massive  and  manly  author  is  superior ;  the  interest 
to  the  reader  being  increased  tenfold  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  here 
dealing  with  a  real  event  of  the  most  important  character,  and 


*  By  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Bohn,  the  English  reader 
13  now  supplied  with  translations  of  this,  and  other  Classical  writers,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate. 
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recited  by  one  of  the  best  qualified  of  eye-witnesses.  The  moral 
of  the  piece,  as  already  stated,  is,  in  every  respect,  what  in  a  great 
drama  or  epos  could  be  desired ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  lyrics,  the 
Anapsestic  march,  and  the  choral  chaunt  in  Ionic  measure,  with 
which  it  opens,  has  about  it  a  breadth,  a  magnificence,  and  a  so- 
lemnity surpassed  only  in  the  choral  hymns  of  the  Agamemnon. 
Not  less  effective,  to  an  ancient  audience,  J  am  sure,  must  have 
been  the  grand  antiphonal  chaunt  with  which  (as  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes)  the  variously  repeated  wail  of  this  tragedy  is 
brought  to  a  climax ;  and  if  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  some  other 
scholars,  have  thought  this  sad  exhibition  of  national  lamentation 
ridiculous,  we  ought  to  believe  that  these  critics  have  forgot  the 
difference  between  a  modern  reader  and  an  ancient  spectator, 
rather  than  that  so  great  a  master  as  ^schylus  did  not  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  a  tragedy  and  a  farce. 

In  common  with  other  historical  poems,  the  Persians  of 
^schylus  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  fault  of  bringing  our 
imaginative  faculty  into  collision  with  our  understanding,  by  a 
partial  suppression  or  exaggeration  of  historical  truth.  In  the 
way  of  suppression,  the  most  noticeable  thing  is,  that  the  slave 
of  Themistocles,  who  is  described  as  having,  by  a  false  report  to 
Xerxes,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Salamis,  appears,  according  to 
the  poet,  to  have  cheated  the  Persians  only  ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  real  story,  he  cheated  his  countrymen  also,  and  forced 
them  to  fight  in  that  place  against  the  will  of  the  non-Atheniau 
members  of  the  confederation.  In  the  way  of  exaggeration, 
again,  Grote,  in  an  able  note,*  has  shown  what  appear  to  me 
valid  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  fact  of  the  freezing  of  the 
Strymon,and  its  sudden  thaw,  described  so  piteously  by  our  poet ; 
while  the  very  nature  of  the  case  plainly  shows  that  the  whole 


*  Vol.  v.  p.  191.     Thirlwall  had  defended    the   statement  of 
.Eschylus. 
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circumstances  of  the  retreat,  coming  to  us  through  Greek  re- 
porters, were  very  liable  to  exaggeration.  This,  however,  in  a 
poetical  description,  is  a  small  matter.  What  appears  to  me 
much  worse,  and,  indeed,  the  weakest  point  in  the  structure  of  the 
whole  drama,  is  that  the  contrast  between  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Darius  and  that  of  his  son  is  drawn  in  colours  much  too 
strong ;  the  fact  being  that  the  son,  in  following  the  advice  of  Mar- 
donius  to  attack  Athens,  was  only  carrying  into  execution  the  de- 
sign of  the  father,  and  making  use  of  his  preparations.*  All  that 
I  have  to  say  in  defence  of  this  misrepresentation  is,  that  the  poet 
•wrote  with  a  glowing  patriotic  heat  what  we  now  contemplate 
with  a  cold  historical  criticism.  The  greatest  works  of  the  great- 
eat  masters  can,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  seldom  be  alto- 
gether free  from  inconsistencies  of  this  kind. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  I  have  carefully  read  what 
Welcker  and  GRCPPEf  have  written  on  the  supposed  ideal  con- 
nection between  the  four  pieces  of  the  tetralogy,  among  which  the 
Persians  stands  second,  in  the  extant  Greek  argument ;  J  but 
that,  while  I  admire  exceedingly  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
these  writers,  I  doubt  much  the  utility  of  attempting  to  restore 
the  palaces  of  ancient  art  out  of  those  few  loose  bricks  which 
Time  has  spared  us  from  the  once  compact  mass.  Poetry  may 
be  benefited  by  such  speculations  ;  Philology,  I  rather  fear,  has 
been  injured. 


*  Herodotus  VII.  1 — 4.  f  Trilogie,  p.  470  ;  Ariadne,  p,  81. 

^  These  plays  were  Phineus,  the  Persians,  Glalxl's,  and  Promb- 
THEUs.  The  last  was  a  satiric  piece,  having  no  connection  with  the 
Prometheus  Bound,  or  the  trilogy  to  which  it  belonged. 


P2 


THE   PERSIANS. 


CHORUS 

(Entering  the  Orchestra  in  proccssioii.    March  time). 

We  are  the  Persian  watchmen  old, 

The  guardians  true  of  the  palace  of  gold, 

Left  to  defend  the  Asian  land, 

When  the  army  marched  to  Hellas'  strand  ; 

Elders  chosen  by  Xerxes  the  king, 

The  son  of  Darius,  to  hold  the  reins, 

Till  he  the  conquering  host  shall  bring 

Back  to  Susa's  sunny  plains. 

But  the  spirit  within  me  is  troubled  and  tossed, 

When  I  think  of  the  King  and  the  Persian  host ; 

And  my  soul,  dark-stirred  with  the  prophet's  mood, 

Bodes  nothing  good. 
For  the  strength  of  the  Asian  land  went  forth. 
And  my  heart  cries  out  for  the  young  king's  worth 
That  marshalled  them  on  to  the  war  :  * 


♦  See  Livn-noD— VOM  fiav^w- 
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Nor  herald,  nor  horseman,  nor  wandering  fame, 

Since  then  to  the  towers  of  the  Persian  came. 

From  Susa  and  from  Ecbatana  far, 

And  from  the  Cissian  fortress  old,* 

Strong  in  the  ordered  ranks  of  war 

Forth  they  went,  the  warriors  bold  ; 

Horseman  and  footman  and  seaman  went, 

A  vast  and  various  armament. 

Amistres,  Artaphrenes,  led  the  van, 

Megabates,  Astaspes,  obeyed  the  ban  ; 

Persian  leaders,  kings  from  afar 

Followed  the  great  King's  call  to  the  war. 

Forth  they  went  with  arrow  and  bow,' 

And  in  clattering  turms  with  chivalrous  show  ; 

To  the  eye  of  the  dastard  a  terrible  sight. 

And  with  constancy  mailed  for  the  fight. 
Artembares  in  steeds  delighting, 
Imaeus  the  foe  with  the  sure  arrow  smiting, 
Pharandaces,  Masistres,  Sosthanes  in  war 
"Who  lashes  the  steed,  and  drives  the  car. 
The  mighty  and  many-nurturing  Nile 
Sent  forth  many  a  swarthy  file  ; 
Susiscanes  and  Egypt's  son 
Pegastagou  lead  them  on. 
Arsames  the  mighty,  whose  word  commands 
The  strength  of  the  sacred  Memphian  bands. 
And  Ariomardus  brave,  whose  sway 


•  The  people  of  Susa  are  also  called  Cissians."— Strabo,  p. 
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The  sons  of  Ogygian  *  Thebes  obey. 

And  the  countless  host  with  sturdy  oar 

That  plough  the  lagoons  of  the  slimy  shore,  t 

And  the  Lydians  march  in  luxurious  pride, 

And  the  tribes  of  the  continent  far  and  wide 

Whom  Arcteus  and  valiant  Metragathes  lead, 

Kings  that  serve  the  great  King's  need  ; 

And  the  men  who  tight  from  the  sharp-scythed  car, 

Whom  golden  Sardes  '^  sends  to  the  war  ; 

Some  with  two  yoke,  some  with  three, 

A  terrible  sight  to  see. 
And  the  sons  of  sacred  Tmolus  appear  X 
On  free-necked  Hellas  to  lay  the  yoke, 
Mardon  and  Tharybis,  stiff  to  the  spear 
As  the  anvil  is  stiiF  to  the  hammer's  stroke. 
And  the  men  of  Mysia  skilful  to  throw 
The  well-poised  dart,^  and  they  who  ride 

On  wide  Ocean's  swelling  tide, 
A  mingled  people  with  motley  show 
From  golden  Babylon,  men  who  know 
To  point  the  arrow  and  bend  the  bow. 
The  Asian  tribes  that  wear  the  sword  * 
From  far  and  near 
The  summons  hear, 


*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  242,  Note. 

t  "  They  who  dwell  in  the  marshes  are  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Egyptians."— Thucyd.  I.  110.     Abresch. 

I  "  Tmolus,  a  hill  overhanging  Sardes,  from  which  the  famous 
golden  flooded  Pactolus  flows."— Strabo,  p.  625.  "  Called  sacred  from 
Bacchus  worshipped  there." — Eurip.  Bacch.  65.     Pal. 
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And  follow  the  best  of  their  mighty  Lord. 

All  the  flower  of  the  Persian  youth  hath  gone, 

And  the  land  that  nursed  them  is  left  alone 
To  pine  with  love's  delay  ; 

And  wives  and  mothers  from  day  to  day, 
Fearing  what  birth 
The  time  shall  bring  forth, 

Fret  the  long-drawn  hours  away. 

CHORAL   HYMN. 
STROPHE   I. 

Proudly  the  kingly  host, 
City-destroying,  crossed 
Hence  to  the  neighbouring 

Contrary  coast ; 
Paving  the  sea  with  planks, 
Marched  he  his  serried  ranks  : 
Helle's  swift-rushing  stream,* 
Binding  with  cord  and  chain, 

Forging  a  yoke 
For  the  neck  of  the  main. 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

King  of  a  countless  host, 

Asia's  warlike  boast, 
Shepherd  of  many  sheep,' 

Conquering  crossed. 


*  The  Hellespont  s  so  called  from  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Athamas, 
character  famous  in  the  Argonautic  legend. 
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Trusting  to  men  of  might, 
Footman  and  harnessed  knight ; 
Son  of  a  golden  race, 
Strong  both  by  land  sea, 

Equal  to  gods, 
Though  a  mortal  was  he. 

STROPHE   II. 

His  eyes  like  the  dragon's  dire 
Flashing  with  dark  blue  fire,* 

See  him  appear ! 
Through  the  long  lines  of  war 
Driving  the  Syrian  car,t 
Ares  in  arrows  strong 
Leading  against  the  strong 

Men  of  the  spear  ! 

ANTISTROPHE   II. 

When  wave  upon  wave  of  men 
Breaks  through  each  Grecian  glen. 

Whelming  the  land, 
War  like  wild  Ocean's  tide, 
What  arm  shall  turn  aside  'i 
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•  As  a  dragon  in  a  hollow  fiercely  walteth  for  a  man, 
Eating  vonomed  herbs,  and  darkly  nursing  anger  in  his  breast, 
Glaring  with  fierce  looks  of  terror,  as  he  winds  him  in  his  den. 


Iliad. 


They  who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Syrians,  .ire  called  Assybi- 


Ns  by  the  Barbarians."— Herodot.  VII.  63 
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Persia's  stout-hearted  race, 

Hand  to  hand,  face  to  face, 

Who  shall  withstand  ? 


But,  when  the  gods  deceive,* 
"Wiles  which  immortals  weave 

Who  shall  beware  ? 
Who,  when  their  nets  surround. 
Breaks  with  a  nimble  bound 

Out  of  the  snare  ? 
First  they  approach  with  smiles. 
Wreathing  their  hidden  wiles  : 

Then  with  surprise. 
Seize  they  their  prey  ;  and  lo  ! 
Writhing  in  toils  of  woe 

Tangled  he  lies. 

STROPHE   III. 

Fate  hath  decreed  it  so. 
Peace,  peace,  is  not  for  thee  ! 
Persia,  hear  and  know. 
War  is  the  lot  for  thee  ! 
Spake  the  supernal  powers. 
Charging  of  steeds  shall  be, 
Taking  of  towns  and  towers, 
Persia,  to  thee  ! 
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ANTISTROPHE   III. 

Where  the  sea,  hoar  with  wrath, 
Roars  to  the  roaring  blast, 
Daring  a  doubtful  path, 
Persian  hosts  have  passed  ; 
Where  wave  on  wave  cresting  on 
Bristles  with  angry  breath, 
Cable  and  plank  alone 

Part  them  from  death  ! 

STROPHE   IV. 

Therefore  is  my  soul  within  me 
Murky-mantled,  pricked  with  fear: 
Alas  !  the  Persian  army  '.    Never 
May  such  cry  invade  my  ear  ! 
Susa,  emptied  of  her  children. 
Desolate  and  drear ! 

ANTISTROPHE   IV. 

Never  may  the  Cissian  fortress 
With  such  echo  split  the  air  ; 
Spare  mine  ears  the  shrieks  of  women, 
And  mine  eyes  the  sad  sight  spare, 
When  fair  hands  the  costly  linen 
From  gentle  bosoms  tear  ! 

STROPHE  V. 

For  all  our  horse  with  frequent  tramp, 
And  our  footmen  from  the  camp, 
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Even  as  bees  on  busy  wing, 

Swarmed  out  with  the  king  ; 
And  they  paved  their  briny  way, 
Where  beats  the  many-mingling  spray 
The  bridge  that  joins  the  Thraeian  strand 
To  Asian  land.* 

ANTISTROPHE   V. 

Wives  bedew  with  many  a  tear 
The  couches  where  the  partner  dear 
Hath  been,  and  is  not ;  Persian  wives 

Fret  with  desire  their  lives. 
Far,  far,  he  roams  from  land  to  land, 
Her  restless  lord  with  lance  in  hand; 
She  in  unmated  grief  to  moan 
Is  left  alone. 

But  come,  ye  Persian  elders  all, 
Let  us  seat  us  beside  this  ancient  hall ; 
Wise  counsel  to-day  let  us  honestly  frame, 
Touching  the  fate  of  the  kingly  one, 
Race  of  our  race,  and  name  of  our  name, 

Darius'  godlike  son  : 
For  much  it  concerns  us  to  know 
Whether  the  winged  shaft  shot  from  the  bow, 


*  The  bridge  of  boats  built  by  Xerxes.  The  original  d/LK^i^evKTOl/ 
aXiov  TTpcova  ajK^oripas  kolvov  aias  seems  Intelligible  no  other 
way.  So  Blom.,  Pal.,  and  Buck.,  and  Linw.— Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  256, 
Note  34. 
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Or  the  strength  of  the  pointed  spear  hath  won 
But  lo  !  where  she  comes,  a  moving  light, 
Like  the  eyes  of  the  gods  so  bright, 
The  mother  of  Xerxes,  my  queen. 
Let  us  fall  down  before  her  with  humble  prostra- 
tion,'' 
And  greet  her  to-day  with  a  fair  salutation, 
The  mother  of  Xerxes,  my  queen. 

(To  ATOSSA  entering. 

Mistress  of  the  low-zoned  women,  queen  of  Persia's 

daughters,  hail  ! 
Aged  mother  of  King  Xerxes,  wife  of  great  Danus 

hail ! 
Spouse  of  him  who  was  a  god,  and  of  a  present  god  the 

mother, 
If  the  ancient  bliss  that  crowned  it  hath  not  left  the 

Persian  host. 

(Enter    ATOSSA,    drawn    with    royal  pomp 
in  a  chariot.) 

ATOSSA. 

Even  this  hath  moved  me,  leaving  these  proud 
golden-garnished  halls, 

And  the  common  sleeping  chamber  of  Darius  and  my- 
self, 

Here  to  come.  Sharp  fear  within  me  pricks  my  heart ; 
I  will  declare 

All  the  thoughts  that  deep  perplex  me  to  my  friends  ; 
the  secret  fear 
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Lest  our  pride  of  ramping  riches  kick  our  sober  weal  in 

the  dust, 
Scattering  wide  what   wealth   Darius  gathered,  not 

without  a  god. 
Twofold  apprehension  moves  me,  when  I  ponder  this 

old  truth  ; 
Without  men  much  riches  profit  little  ;  without  wealth 

the  state, 
Though  in  numbers  much  abounding,  may  not  look  on 

joyous  light. 
Riches  are  a  thing  not  evil ;  but  I  tremble  for  the  eye. 
And  the  eye  I  call  the  presence  of  the  master  in  the 

house.* 
Ye  have  heard  my  sorrows  ;  make  me  sharer  of  your 

counsel  now, 
In  what  matter  I  shall  tell  you,  ancient,  trusty  Persian 

men; 
For  with  you  my  whole  of  wisdom,  all  my  healthy 

counsels  dwell. 


Mistress  of  this  land,  believe  it,  never  shalt  thou  ask  a 

kindness, 
Be  it  word  from  us  or  action,  twice,  while  power  shall 

aid  the  will ; 
We  are  willing  to  advise  thee  in  this  matter,  what  we 

may. 


See  Vol.  I.,  p.  310,  Note  63. 
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Since  -when  my  son  departed  with  the  army, 

To  bring  destruction  on  Ionia,*  scarcely 

One  night  hath  been  that  did  not  bring  me  dreams  ; 

But  yesternight,  with  figurement  most  clear, 

I  dreamt ;  hear  thou  the  theme.    Methought  I  saw 

Two  women  richly  dight,  in  Persian  robes 

The  one,  the  other  in  a  Dorian  dress, 

Both  tall  above  the  vulgar  stature,  both 

Of  beauty  blameless,  and  descended  both 

From  the  same  race.    The  one  on  Hellas  dwelt, 

The  other  on  fair  Asia's  continent. 

Betweeen  these  twain  some  strife  there  seemed  to 

rise  ; 
Which  when  my  son  beheld,  forthwith  he   seized 

them. 
And  joined  them  to  his  car,  and  made  their  necks 
Submissive  to  the  yoke.    The  one  uptowered 
In  pride  of  harness,  as  rejoiced  to  follow 
The  kingly  rein.    The  other  kicked  and  plunged, 
And  tossed  the  gear  away,  and  broke  the  traces. 
The  yoke  in  sunder  snapt,  and  from  the  car 
Ran  reinless.    On  the  ground  my  son  was  thrown. 
And  to  his  aid  Darius  pitying  came, 
Whom  when  he  saw,  my  Xerxes  rent  his  robes. 
Such  was  my  vision  of  the  night ;  the  morn 
Brought  a  new  portent  with  it.    When  I  rose, 
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And  dipped  my  hands  in  the  fair-flowing  fount,* 

And  to  the  altar  of  the  averting  gods, 

To  whom  such  rite  pertains,  with  sacred  cake 

In  sacrificial  ministry  advanced, 

I  saw  an  eagle  flying  to  the  altar' 

Of  Phcebus  ;  there  all  mute  with  fear  I  stood  ; 

And  after  it  in  swiftest  flight  I  saw 

A  hawk  that  darted  on  the  eagle's  head. 

And  tore  it  with  its  claws,  the  royal  bird 

Yielding  his  glory  meekly  to  be  plucked. 

These  things  I  saw  in  fear,  as  ye  in  fear 

Must  hear  them.    Ye  know  well,  my  son  commands 

Supreme  in  Persia  :     Should  success  attend  him, 

'Tis  well ;  but  should  mischance  o'ertake  him,  he 

Will  rule  in  Susa  as  he  ruled  before  ; 

No  power  is  here  to  whom  he  owes  account. 

CHORUS. 

We  advise  thee,  mother,  neither  with  the  feeble  words 
of  fear, 

Nor  with  boastful  courage.  Turn  thee  to  the  gods  in 
supplication  : 

Theirs  it  is  to  ward  fulfilment  of  all  evil-omened  sights, 

Bringing  good  to  full  fruition  for  thyself  and  for  thy 
children, 

For  the  city  and  all  that  love  thee.  Then  a  pure  liba- 
tion pour 

To  the  Earth  and  to  the  Manes  ;  with  especial  honor 
pray 
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The  dread  Shade  of  thy  Darius  whom  thou  sawest  in 

the  night, 
To  send  blessings  on  thy  Xerxes  in  the  gladness  of  the 

day, 
Keeping  back  uublissful  sorrows  in  tlie  sightless  gloom 

of  death. 
Thus  ray  soul  its  own  diviner  *  with  a  friendly  kind 

concern 
Counsels.    Doubtless  time  will  perfect  happy  fates  for 

thee  and  thine. 


Truly,  with  a  friendly  reading  thou  hastread  my  mid- 
night dreams. 

Words  of  strengthening  solace  speaking  to  my  son  and 
to  my  house. 

May  the  gods  all  blessing  perfect.  I  to  them,  as  thou 
hast  said, 

And  the  Shades,  the  well-beloved,  will  perform  befit- 
ting rites. 

In  the  palace ;  meanwhile  tell  me  this,  for  I  would  glad- 
ly know 

Where,  O  friends,  is  famous  Athens  on  the  broad  face 
of  the  Earth  ? '» 


Far  in  the  west :  beside  the  setting  of  the  lord  of  light 
the  Sun. 


*   6vix6fiavris. — See  Vol.  I.  p.  272,  Note  67. 
Q 
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ATOSSA. 

This  same  Athens,  my  son  Xerxes  longed  with  much 
desire  to  take. 


Wisely  :  for  all  Greece  submissive,  when  this  city  falls 
will  fall. 


Are  they  many  1  do  they  number  men  enough  to  meet 
my  son  ? 


What  they  number  was  sufficient  once  to  work  the 
Medes  much  harm. 


Other  strength  than  numbers  have  they  1  wealth  enough 
within  themselves  ? 


They  can  boast  a  fount  of  silver,  native  treasure  to 
the  land?* 


*  The  mines  of  Lauiium,  near  the  Sunian  promontory.  On  their 
importance  to  the  Athenians  during  this  great  struggle  with  Persia,  see 
Grotb,  V.  p.  71. 
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Are  they  bowmen  good  ?  sure-feathered  do  their  pointed 
arrows  fly  1 


Not  so.    Stable  spears  they  carry,  massy  armature  of 
shields- 


Who  is  shepherd  of  this  people  1  lord  of  the  Athenian 
host  ? 

CHORUS. 

Slaves  are  they  to  no  man  living,  subject  to  no  earthly 
name." 

ATOSSA. 

How  can  such  repel  the  onset  of  a  strong  united  host  ? 

CHORUS. 

How  Darius  knew  in  Hellas,  when  he  lost  vast  armies 
there. 

ATOSSA. 

Things  of  deep  concern  thou  speakest  to  all  mothers  in 
this  land- 
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Thou  shall  know  anon  exactly  more  than  I  can  guess, 
for  lo  ! 

Here  comes  one— a  hasty  runner— he  should  be  a  Per- 
sian man. 

News,  I  wis,  this  herald  bringeth  of  deep  import,  good 
or  bad. 

Enter  messenger. 

O  towns  and  cities  of  wide  Asia, 
O  Persian  land,  wide  harbour  of  much  wealth, 
How  hath  one  stroke  laid  all  thy  grandeur  low, 
One  frost  nipt  all  thy  bloom  !    "Woes  me  that  I 
Should  be  first  bearer  of  bad  news  !  but  strong 
Necessity  commands  to  speak  the  truth. 
Persians,  the  whole  barbaric  host  hath  perished. 


Strophe  i.— O  misery  !  misery,  dark  and  deep  ! 
Dole  and  sorrow  and  woe  ! 
Weep,  ye  Persians  !  wail  and  weep, 
For  wounds  that  freshly  flow  ! 

MESSENGER. 

All,  all,  is  ruined :  not  a  remnant  left. 
Myself,  against  all  hope,  see  Persia's  sun. 
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CHORUS. 

Antistrophe  I.— 0  long,  too  long,  through  creeping  years 
Hath  the  life  of  the  old  man  lasted, 
To  see — and  nurse  his  griefs  with  tears — 
The  hopes  of  Persia  blasted  ! 

MESSENGER. 

I  speak  no  hearsay  :  what  these  eyes  beheld 
Of  blackest  evil,  Persians,  I  declare. 


Strophe  ii. — Ah  me  !  all  in  vain  against  Hellas  divine 
"Were  the  twanging  bow  and  whizzing  reed, 
All  vainly  mustered  the  thickly  clustered 
Armies  of  the  Mede  ! 

MESSENGER. 

The  shores  of  Salamis,  and  all  around 

With  the  thick  bodies  of  our  dead  are  peopled. 


Antistrophe  II. — Alas !  the  wreck  of  the  countless  host 
The  sundered  planks,  and  the  drifted  dead,'» 
Rocked  to  and  fro,  with  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
On  a  wavy-wandering  bed  ! 

MESSENGER. 

Vain  were  our  shafts  ;  our  mighty  multitude 
Vanished  before  their  brazen-beaked  attack. 
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Strophe  hi. — Sing  ye,  sing  ye  a  sorrowful  song, 
Lift  ye,  lift  ye  a  piercing  cry  ! 
Our  harnessed  throng  and  armies  strong 
Lost  and  ruined  utterly  ! 

MESSENGER. 

0  hated  nanae  to  hear,  sad  Salamis  ! 
O  Athens,  I  remember  thee  with  groans. 


Antistrgphe  III. — 0  Athens,  Athens,  thou  hast  reft  us 
Of  our  all  we  did  possess  ! 
Sonless  mothers  thou  hast  left  us. 
Weeping  wives  and  husbandless  ! 

atgssa. 

Thou  see'st  I  have  kept  silence  :  this  sad  stroke 
Hath    struck   me    dumb,    as    powerless    to    give 

voice 
To  my  own  sorrows,  as  to  ask  another's. 
Yet  when  the  gods  send  trouble,  mortal  men 
Must  learn  to  bear  it.    Therefore  be  thou  calm  ; 
Unfold  the  perfect  volume  of  our  woes, 
And,  though  the  memory  grieve  thee,  let  us  hear 
Thy  tale    to    the    end ;    what  loss   demands    our 

tears. 
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Which  of  the  baton-bearing  chiefs*  hath  left 
An  army  to  march  home  without  a  head. 

MESSENGER. 

Xerxes  yet  lives,  and  looks  on  the  light. 

ATOSSA. 

Much  light 
In  this  to  me,  and  to  my  house  thou  speakest, 
A  shining  day  from  out  a  pitchy  night. 

MESSENGER. 

Artembares,  captain  often  thousand  horse, 
Upon  the  rough  Silenian  shores  t  lies  dead, 
And  Dadaces,the  chiliarch,  spear-struck  fell 
Precipitate  from  his  ship— an  easy  leap  ; 
And  noble  Tenagon,  a  pure  Bactrian  born, 
Around  the  sea-lashed  isle  of  Ajax  floats. 
Lilaeus,  Arsames,  Argestes,  these 
The  waves  have  made  their  battering  ram,  to  beat 
The  hard  rocks  of  the  turtle-nurturing  isle. 
Pharnuchus,  Pheresseues,  and  Adeues, 
And  Arcteus  from  their  native  Nile-spring  far 
Fell  from  one  ship  into  one  grave.    Matallus, 
The  Chrysian  myriontarch,  who  led  to  Hellas 
Full  thrice  ten  thousand  sable  cavalry, 


*   eVt  a KrjTTTOVXia  Taxd^'^s-     So  the  aKrjTTTOvxoi  [:ia(nXe'is 
of  Homer. 

t  Part  of  the  shore  of  Salamis,  called  Tpondia  uKpa.—Scnoi.. 
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Ilis  thick  and  bushy  beard's  long  tawny  pride 

Hath  dyed  in  purple  gore.    The  Magian  Arabus 

The  Bactrian  Artames  on  the  self-same  shore 

Have  found  no  cushioned  lodgment*  There  Amestris,'^ 

And  there  Amphistreus,  wielder  of  the  spear, 

And  there  Metragathes  lies,  for  whom  the  Sardians 

Weep  well-earned  tears  ;  and  Sersames,  the  Mysian, 

With  them,  of  five  times  fifty  ships  commander, 

Lyrnaean  Tharybis,  a  goodly  man. 

Lies  hopeless  stretched  on  the  unfriendly  strand. 

Syennesis,  the  brave  Cilician  chief 

Who  singly  wrought  more  trouble  to  the  foe 

Than  thousands,  died  with  a  brave  man's  report. 

These  names  I  tell  thee  of  the  chiefs  that  fell, 

A  few  selecting  out  of  many  losses. 


Alas  !  alas  !  more  than  enough  I  hear  ; 
Shame  to  the  Persians  and  shrill  wails.    But  say. 
Retracing  thy  discourse,  what  was  the  number 
Of  the  Greek  ships  that  dared  with  Persia's  fleet 
To  engage,  and  grapple  beak  to  beak. 

MESSENGER. 

If  number  . 

Of  ships  might  gain  the  fight,  believe  me,  queen, 
The  victory  had  been  ours.    The  Greeks  could  tell 


(TKXripas  fitTOiKOS  yrji '■  inest  amara  ironia.— Blom. 
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But  ten  times  thirty  ships,  with  other  ten, 
Of  most  select  equipment.    Xerxes  numbered 
A  thousand  ships,  two  hundred  sail  and  seven 
Of  rapid  wing  beside.    Of  this  be  assured 
"What  might  of  man  could  do  was  done  to  save  us  ; 
Some  god  hath  ruined  us,  not  weighing  justly 
An  equal  measure.    Pallas  saves  her  city.'* 

ATOSSA. 

The  city  1  is  it  safe  ?  does  Athens  stand  ? 

MESSENGER. 

It  stands  without  the  fence  of  walls.     Men  wall  it. 


But  say,  who  first  commenced  the  fight — the  Greeks 
Or,  in  his  numbers  strong,  my  kingly  son. 

MESSENGER. 

Some  evil  god,  or  an  avenging  spirit,* 

Began  the  fray.    From  the  Athenian  fleet 

There  came  a  Greek,'^  and  thus  thy  son  bespoke.  ^ 

"  Soon  as  the  gloom  of  night  shall  fall,  the  Greeks 

No  more  will  wait,  but,  rushing  to  their  oars, 

Each  man  will  seek  his  safety  where  he  may. 

By  secret  flight."    This  Xerxes  heard,  but  knew  not 

The  guile  of  Greece,  nor  yet  the  jealous  gods,         ^y^ 


*  aXdarap 
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And  to  his  captains  straightway  gave  command 
That,  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  burning  beams, 
And  darkness  filled  the  temple  of  the  sky,'^ 
In  triple  lines  their  ships  they  should  dispose, 
Each  wave-plashed  outlet  guarding,  fencing  round 
The  isle  of  Ajax  surely.    Should  the  Greeks 
Deceive  this  guard,  or  with  their  ships  escape 
In  secret  flight,  each  captain  with  his  head 
Should  pay  for  his  remissness.    These  commands 
With  lofty  heart,  thy  son  gave  forth,  nor  thought 
What  harm  the  gods  were  weaving.    They  obeyed. 
Each  man  prepared  his  supper,  and  the  sailors 
Bound  the  lithe  oar  to  its  familiar  block. 
Then,  when  the  sun  his  shining  glory  paled. 
And  night  swooped  down,  each  master  of  the  oar, 
Each  marsballer  of  arms,  embarked  ;  and  then 
Line  called  on  line  to  take  its  ordered  place. 
All  night  they  cruised,  and,  with  a  moving  belt. 
Prisoned  the  frith,  till  day  'gan  peep,  and  still 
No  stealthy  Greek  the  expected  flight  essayed. 
But  when  at  length  the  snowy-steeded  Day      X 
Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see. 
First  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  uprose. 
Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 
Leapt  the  blithe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 
Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opinion  ;  not  like  wavering  flight 
Billowed  the  solemn  pjean  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging. 
With  lusty  cheer,     Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  voice 
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Blazed  *  o'er  the  main  ;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 
Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended, 
And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed. 
Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first, 
Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.    "  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  adyance  ! 
Your  country  free,  your  children  free,  your 

AVIVES  ! 

The  altars  of  your  native  gods  deliver. 

And  your  ancestral  tombs — all's  now  at  stake  !" 

A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back-rolled 

In  Persian  speech.    Nor  more  delay,  but  straight 

Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 

Dashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack,  t 

And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 

The  figure-head  ;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 

Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 

At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 

Stood  the  harsh  shock  ;  but  soon  their  multitude 

Became  their  ruin  ;  in  the  narrow  frith 

They  might  not    use    their    strength,  and,  jammed 

together. 
Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other. 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 


*   ewecfikeyev. 
f  The  captain  of  this  ship  was  Ameinias,  brother  of  yEschyhis.- 
See  Grote,  V.  17S. 
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Was  seen  uo  more,  with  multitude  of  ships 
And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 
And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead  ;  till,  in  the  end, 
Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 
Had  oars,  in  most  disordered  flight  rowed  off". 
As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 
With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
Struck  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  sea. 
With  wail  and  moaning,  was  possessed  around. 
Till  black-eyed  Night  shot  darkness  o'er  the  fray.* 
These  ills  thou  hearest:  to  rehearse  the  whole. 
Ten  days  were  few  ;  but  this,  my  queen,  believe, 
No  day  yet  shone  on  Earth  whose  brightness  looked 
On  such  a  tale  of  death. 

ATOSSA. 

A  sea  of  woes 
On  Persia  bursts,  and  all  the  Persian  name  ! 

MESSENGER. 

Thou  hast  not  heard  the  half :  another  woe 
Remains,  that  twice  outweighs  what  I  have  told. 

ATOSSA. 

What  worse  than  this  1  Say  what  mischance  so  strong 
To  hurt  us  more,  being  already  ruined  ? 


*  A  bold  expression,  but  used  also  by  Euripides. — VVKTOS  Oflfia 
'Kvydias — (Iphig.  Taur.,  110).  To  Polytheists  such  terms  were  the 
most  natural  things  in  language. 
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MESSENGER, 


The  bloom  of  all  the  Persian  youth,  in  spirit 
The  bravest,  and  in  birth  the  noblest,  princes 
In  whom  thy  son  placed  his  especial  trust. 
All  by  a  most  inglorious  doom  have  perished. 


O  wretched  me,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  it ! 
But  by  what  death  did  Persia's  princes  die  ? 

MESSENGER. 

There  is  an  islet,  fronting  Salamis, 
To  ships  unfriendly,  of  dance-loving  Pan*^ 
The  chosen  haunt,  and  near  the  Attic  coast. 
Here  Xerxes  placed  his  chiefest  men,  that  when 
The  routed  Greeks  should  seek  this  strand,  our  troops 
Might  both  aid  friends,  where  friends  their  aid  required, 
And  kill  the  scattered  Greeks,  an  easy  prey  ; 
Ill-auguring  what  should  hap  !  for  when  the  gods 
Gave  to  the  Greeks  the  glory  of  the  day,* 
Straightway  well-cased  in  mail  from  their  triremes 
They  leapt,  rushed  on  the  isle,  and  hedged  it  round, 
That  neither  right  nor  left  our  men  might  turn, 
But  fell  in  heaps,  some  struck  by  rattling  stones. 


*  "  As  soon  as  the  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristides  arrived 
with  some  Grecian  hoplites  at  the  island  of  Psyttaleia,  overpowered  the 
enemy,  and  put  them  to  death  to  a  man." — Grote. 
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Some  pierced  by  arrows  from  the  twanging  bow. 

Then,  in  one  onslaught  fiercely  massed,  the  Greeks 

Our  fenceless  chiefs  in  slashing  butchery 

Mowed  down,  till  not  one  breath  remained  to  groan. 

But  Xerxes  groaned  :  for  from  a  height  that  rose 

From  the  sea-shore  conspicuous,*  with  clear  view 

He  mustered  the  black  fortune  of  the  fight. 

His  stole  he  rent,  and  lifting  a  shrill  wail 

Gave  the  poor  remnant  of  his  host  command 

To  flee  ;  and  fled  with  them.    Lament  with  me, 

This  second  sorrow  heaped  upon  the  first. 

ATOSSA. 

O  dismal  god  !  how  has  thy  hate  deceived 

The  mind  of  the  Mede  !  A  bitter  vengeance  truly 

Hath  famous  Athens  wreaked  on  my  poor  son, 

To  all  the  dead  that  fell  at  Marathon 

Adding  this  slaughter  !— O  my  son  !  my  son  !    A^ 

Thyself  hast  paid  the  penalty  that  thou 

Went  to  inflict  on  others  ! — But  let  me  hear 

Where  hast  thou  left  the  few  ships  that  escaped  ? 

MESSENGER, 

The  remnant  of  the  fleet  with  full  sail  sped 
Swift  in  disordered  flight  from  Salamis. 


*  "  Having  caused  the  land  force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the  shore 
opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or 
throne  upon  one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  Aegaleos,  near 
the  Heracleion,  immediately  overhanging  the  sea."— Grote. 
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The  wreck  of  the  army  through  Boeotia  trailed 
Its  sickly  line  :  there  some  of  thirst  fell  dead 
Even  in  the  water's  view  ;  some  with  fatigue 
Panting  toiled  on  through  Phocian  land,  and  Doris, 
And  passed  the  Melian  gulf,  Avhere   through    the 

plain 
Spercheius  rolls  his  fructifying  flood. 
Then  faint  and  famished  the  Achaean  land 
Received  us,  and  fair  Thessaly's  city  ;  there 
The  most  of  hunger  died  and  thirst ;  for  with 
This  double  plague  Ave  struggled.    Next  Magnesia 
And  Macedonian  ground  we  traversed  ;  then 
The  stream  of  Axius,  reedy  Bolbe's  mere. 
The  Edonian  fields,  and  the  Pangaean  hills. 
But  here  some  god  *  stirred  winter  premature. 
And  in  the  night  froze  Strymon's  holy  stream. 
Then  men  who  never  worshipped  gods  before 
Called  on  the  heavens   and  on  the  Earth  to  save 

them, 
With  many  prayers,  in  vain.    A  few  escaped, 
What  few  had  crossed  the  ice-compacted  flood 
Ere  the  strong  god  of  light  shot  forth  his  rays. 
For  soon  the  lustrous  orb  of  day  shone  out 
With  blazing  beams,  unbound  the  stream,  and  oped 
Inevitable  fate  beneath  them  :  then 
Man  upon  man  in  crowded  ruin  fell. 


*  aeos  indefinitely  ;  a  common  way  of  talking  in  Homer. 
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And  he  was  happiest  who  the  soonest  died. 

We  who  survived,  a  miserable  wreck, 

Struggled  through  Thrace  slowly  witli  much  hard 

toil,'8 
And  stand  again  on  Persian  ground,  and  see 
Our  native  hearths.     Mucli  cause  the  city  has 
To  weep  tlie  loss  of  her  selectest  youth. 
These  words  are  true  :  much  I  omit  to  tell 
Of  all  the  woes  a  god  hath  smote  withal 
Our  Persian  land. 


0  sorely-vexing  god, 
How  hast  thou  trampled  'neath  no  gentle  foot 
The  Persian  race  ! 

ATOSSA. 

Woe's  me  !  the  army's  lost. 

0  dreamy  shapes  night-wandering,  too  clearly 
Your  prophecy  spoke   truth !     But  you,  good  Se- 
niors, 

Sorry  expounders  though  ye  be,  in  one  thing 

1  will  obey.    I  will  go  pray  the  gods, 
As  ye  advised  ;  then  gifts  I  will  present 
To  Earth  and  to  the  Manes.    I  will  oflfer, 

The  sacred  cake  to  appease  them.    For  the  past, 
'Tis  past  beyond  all  change  ;  but  hope  may  be 
To  make  the  gods  propitious  for  the  future. 
Meanwhde  your  counsel  in  this  need  I  crave; 
A  faithful  man  is  mighty  in  mischance. 
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My  son,  if  he  shall  come  ere  I  return, 

Cheer  him  with  friendly  words,  and  see  him  safe, 

Lest  to  this  ill  some  worser  woe  he  added. 


O  Jove,  king  Jove  destroyed  hast  thou 
Our  high-vaunting  countless  hosts  ! 
Our  high-vaunting  countless  hosts 

Where  be  they  now  ? 
Susa's  glory,  Ecbatana's  pride, 
In  murky  sorrow  thou  didst  hide, 
And  with  delicate  hands  the  virgins  fair 

Their  white  veils  tear. 
And  salt  streams  flow  from  bright  fountains  of  woe. 

And  rain  on  the  bosoms  of  snow. 
They  whose  love  was  fresh  and  young, 
Where  are  now  their  husbands  strong  1 
The  soft  delights  of  the  nuptial  bed 

With  purple  spread. 

Where,  where  be  they  1 
They  have  lost  the  joy  of  their  jocund  years, 
And  they  weep  with  insatiate  tears  : 
And  I  will  reply  with  my  heart's  strong  cry. 

And  lift  the  doleful  lay. 

CHORAL   HYMN. 
STROPHE   1. 

Asia  from  each  furthest  corner 
Weeps  her  woes,  a  sonless  mourner  ; 
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Xerxes  a  wild  chase  pursuing, 
Xerxes  led  thee  to  thy  ruin  ; 
Xerxes,  luckless  fancies  wooing. 
Trimmed  vain  fleets  for  thy  undoing. 
Not  like  him  the  old  Darius 
Shattered  thus  from  Hellas  came  ; 
Rightly  he  is  honoured  by  us, 
Susa's  bowman  without  blame. 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

Dark-prowed  ships  that  plough  wide  ocean 
With  well-poised  wings  through    waves'  com- 
motion, 
Ships,  the  countless  crews  that  carried, 
In  briny  death  ye  saw  them  buried, 
Where  the  Ionian  beaks  were  dashing, 
Where  the  Persian  booms  were  crashing  ! 
And  our  monarch  scarcely  scaping, 
Left  with  life  the  deathful  fray. 
Through  the  plains  of  Thracia  shaping 
Sad  his  bleak  and  wintry  way. 

STROPHE  II. 

But  the  firstlings  of  our  losses 
The  Ionian  billow  tosses. 
And  Cychrean  waves  are  hurried, 
O'er  the  stranded  dead  unburied. 
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Let  the  sharp  grief  bite  thy  marrow, 
With  thy  wailing  smite  the  sky  ! 
Freely  voice  thy  heaving  sorrow, 
With  a  weighty  burden  cry  ! 

AMTISTROPHE   II. 

Woe's  me  !  by  tlie  wild  waves  driven, 
By  the  mute  sea  monsters  riven,'® 
The  untainted  ocean's  creatures 
Battening  on  their  traceless  features  ! 
Heirless  homes  are  lorn  and  lonely, 
Childless  parents  weep  and  wail, 
Old  men  weep  ;  with  weeping  only 
They  receive  the  woeful  tale. 

STROPHE  III. 

Ah  me  !  even  now  while  we  are  mourning 
Some  rebel  hearts  belike  are  spurning 
The  Persian  rule  ;  some  serf  refuses 
The  gold  due  to  his  master's  uses. 
And  some  are  slow  with  reverence  low 

To  kiss  the  ground  and  adore, 
For  the  power  that  long  was  fresh  and  strong 
Is  found  no  more. 

ANTISTROPHE   III. 

The  tongues  of  men,  free  from  wise  reining, 
Will  now  break  forth  with  loud  complaining  ; 
Unmuzzled  now,  unyoked,  the  rabble 
Will  blaze  abroad  licentious  babble. 
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For  tlic  blood-dvenched  soil  of  the  sea-swejit  isle 

Its  prey  restoreth  never. 
And  the  thing  that  hath  been  henceforth  shall 
be  seen 
No  more  for  ever. 

Enter  ATOSSA. 

Good  friends,  whoso  hath  knowledge  of  mishap, 
Knows  this,  that  men,  when  swelling  ills  surge  o'er 

them. 
Brood  o'er  the  harm  till  all  things  catch  the  hue 
Of  apprehension  ;  but,  when  Fortune's  stream 
Runs  smooth,  the  same,  with  confidence  elate, 
Hope  the  boon  god  will  blow  fair  breezes  ever. 
Thus  to  my  soul  all  things  are  full  of  fear, 
The  adverse  gods  from  all  sides  strike  my  eye, 
And  in  my  ear,  with  ominous-ringing  peal, 
Fate  prophesies.    Such  terror  scares  my  wits. 
No  royal  car  to  day,  no  queenly  pomp 
Is  mine  ;  the  broidered  stole  would  ill  become 
My  present  m.ission,  bringing,  as  thou  see'st, 
These  simple  offerings  to  appease  the  Shades ; 
From  the  chaste  cow,  this  white  and  healthful  milk. 
This  clearest  juice,  by  the  flower-working  bee 
Distilled,  this  pure  wave  from  the  virgin  spring, 
This  draught  of  joyaunce  from  the  unmingled  grape, 
Of  a  wild  mother  born  ;  this  fragrant  fruit 
Of  the  pale  green  olive,  ever  leafy-fair,  20 
And  these  wreathed  flowers,  of  all-producing  Earth 
Fair  children.    But,  my  dear  lov'd  friends,  I  pray  you, 
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With  pious  supplication,  now  invoke, 

The  god  Darius  -'  while  on  the  earth  I  pour 

These  pure  libations  to  tlie  honour'd  dead. 


0  queen,  much-revered  of  the  Persian  nation, 
To  the  chambers  below  pour  thou  the  libation, 
While  we  shall  uplift  the  holy  hymn. 
That  the  gods  who  reign  in  the  regions  dim, 
May  graciously  hear  when  we  pray. 
0  holy  powers  that  darkly  sway 

In  the  subterranean  night, 

0  Earth,  and  Hermes,  and  thou  who  art  king 
Of  the  Shades  that  float  on  bodiless  wing, 
Send,  0  send  him  back  to  the  light ! 

For,  if  remedy  be  to  our  burden  of  woes, 
He  surely  knows. 

CHORAL  HYMN. 
STBOPHE  I. 

And  dost  thou  hear  me,  blessed  Shade,  imploring 
Thy  aid  divine,  and  freely  pouring 
Of  plaintive  grief 
The  various  flow  1 

1  will  cry  out,  till  Persia's  godlike  chief 

Shall  hear  below. 
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ANTISTROPHE    I. 

O  Earth,  and  ye  that  rule  the  shadowy  homes, 
Send  from  your  sunless  domes 

The  mighty  god 

Of  Susan  birth, 
Than  whom  no  greater  yet  was  pressed  by  the  sod 

Of  Persian  earth. 

'  STROPHE   II. 

O  dear-loved  man  !  dear  tomb  !  and  dearer  dust 
That  in  thee  lies  ! 
O  A'idoneus,  thy  charge  release," 
0  stern  Aidoneus,  and,  in  peace, 
Let  king  Darius  rise  ! 

ANTISTROPHE   II. 

He  was  a  king  no  myriads  vast  he  lost 

In  wars  inglorious. 
Persia,  a  counsellor  was  he, 
A  counsellor  of  god  to  thee. 

He  with  his  hosts  victorious. 

STROPHE   III. 

Come,  dread  lord  !  '^^  Appear  !  Appear  ! 
O'er  the  sepulchre's  topmost  tier  ; 
The  disc  of  thy  regal  tiara  showing,''' 
With  thy  sandals  saffron-glowing, 
Come,  good  father  Darius,  come  ! 
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ANTISTROPHE  III. 


Fresh  and  un  staunched  woes  to  hear, 
Lord  of  a  mighty  lord  appear  ! 
For  the  clouds  of  Stygian  night  o'ercorae  us, 
And  all  our  youth  are  perished  from  us. 
Come,  good  father  Darius  come  ! 


0  woe  !  and  woe  !  and  yet  again 

Woe,  and  misery,  and  pain  ! 

Why  should'st  thou  die,  and  leave  the  land 

Thou  master  of  the  mighty  hand  1 

Why  should  thy  son  with  foolish  venture 

Shake  thy  sure  Empire  to  its  centre  1  ^ 

And  why  must  we  deplore 
The  countless  triremes  on  the  sea-swept  shore 

Triremes  no  more  1-^ 

(The  Shade  of  Darius  rises  from  the  Tomb.) 


O  faithfullest  of  my  faithful  friends,  compeers 
Of  my  fair  youth,  ciders  of  Persia,  say 
With  what  sore  labour  labours  now  the  state  1 
Pierced  is  the  Earth,  and  rent  with  sounds  of  woe 
And  I  my  spouse  beholding  near  the  tomb 
Am  troubled,  and  her  offerings  I  receive 
Propitious.    Ye  with  her  this  cry  have  raised 
Of  shrill  lament  to  bring  the  dead  from  Hades, 
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No  easy  climb  ;  the  gods  beneath  the  ground 

Are  readier  to  receive  than  to  dismiss  ;* 

But  I  was  lord  above  them,    I  am  come 

To  meet  your  questioning.    Ask,  while  yet  the  time 

Chides  not  my  stay.    What  ill  weighs  Persia  down  ? 


Strophe. — I  cannot  speak  before  thee  ; 
I  tremble  to  behold  thee ; 
The  ancient  awe  subdues  me. 

DARIUS. 

Not  to  hold  a  long  discourse,  but  swift  to  grant  a  short 

reply, 
I  have  left  the  homes  of  Hades,  by  your  wailings 

deeply  moved. 
What  thou  hast  to  ask  me,  therefore  ask,  and  throw 

all  fear  aside. 


Antistrophe. — I  tremble  to  obey  thee. 

Such  sorrows  to  unfold  thee, 
My  powerless  lips  refuse  me, 

DARIUS. 

Since  the  ancient  reverence  holds  thee,  and  enchains 
thy  mind,  to  thee 


Facilis  descensus  Averni,  &c. — Virgil,  ^neid  VI. 
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I  will  speak,  the  aged  partner  of  my  bed,  my  high-born 

spouse. 
Cease  thy  weepings  and  thy  wailings  ;  tell  me  what 

mischance  hath  hapt. 
'Tis  most  human  that  mischances  come  to  mortal  man, 

not  few 
Woes  by  seas,  not  few  by  land,  if  the  Fates  prolong  his 

span. 


0  all  men  in  bliss  surpassing  while  thine  eyes  beheld 

the  day. 
Of  all  Persians  envied,  living  like  a  god  on  earth,  no 

less 
Happy  wert  thou  in  thy  dying,  ere  thou  didst  behold 

the  depth 
Of  this  present  woe,  Darius.     Thou,  in  short  phrase 

shalt  hear  all. 
Persia's  strength  is  gone  :  the  army  lost :  all  ruined. 

I  have  said. 


How  ?    Did  pestilence  smite  the  city,    or  did  foul 
sedition  rise  ? 

ATOSSA. 

Neither.    Near  far   Athens  routed   was   the   Persian 
host. 
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DARIUS. 

Who  marched  ? 
Which  of  my  children  marched  the  host  to  Athens  "i 


Thy  impetuous  son 
Xerxes.    Xerxes  of  her  children  drained  wide  Asia's 
plains. 

DARIUS. 

On  foot, 
Or  with  triremes  did  he  risk  this  foolish  venture  1 

ATOSSA. 

With  two  fronts, 
One  by  sea,  by  land  the  other. 

DARIUS. 

But  so  vast  an  army  how  ? 

ATOSSA. 

With  rare  bonds  of  wood  and  iron,  Helle's  streaming 
frith  they  crossed. 

DARIUS, 

Wood  and  iron  !  Could  these  fetter  billowy  Bosphorus 
in  his  flow  1 
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So  it  was.    Some  god  had  lent  him  wit  to  plan  his  own 
perdition. 


Alas  !  a  mighty  god  full  surely  robbed  him  of  his  sober 
mind. 

ATOSSA. 

And  the  fruit  of  his  great  folly  we  behold  in  matchless 


I  have  heard  your  wailings :  tell  me  more  exact  the 
dismal  chance. 


First  the  whole  sea  host  being  ruined  brought  like  ruin 
on  the  foot. 


By  the  hostile  spear  of  Hellas  they  have  perished  one 
and  all  1 

ATOSSA. 

Ay.     The   citadel  of  Susa,  emptied   of  her  children 
moans. 

DARIUS. 

Alas  !  the  faithful  army  ! 
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ATOSSA. 

All  the  flower  of  Bactria's  youth  are  slain. 


Woe,  my  hapless  son  !   What  myriads  of  our  faithful 
friends  he  ruined  ! 


Xerxes,  stript  of  all  his  glory,  with  a  straggling  few 
they  say — 


AVhat  of  him  1    Speak  !  Speak  !  I  pray  thee  ;  is  there 
safety,  is  there  hope  1 


Fainly  comes,  with  life  scarce  rescued,  to  the  bridge 
that  links  the  lands. 

DARIUS. 

And  has  crossed  to  Asia  ? 

ATOSSA. 

Even  SO,  most  surely,  ran  the  news. 

UARIUS. 

Ah  !  on  wings  how  swift  the  issue  of  the  ancient  doom 
hath  sped  ! 
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Thee,  my  son,  great  Jove  hath  smitten.    Long-drawn 

years  I  hoped  would  roll. 
Ere  fulfilment  of  the  dread  prophetic  burden  should  l)e 

known. 
But  when  man  to  run  is  eager,  swift  is  the  god  to  add 

a  spur." 
Opened  flows  a  fount  of  sorrow  to  ourselves  and  to  our 

friends. 
This  my  son  knew  not :  he  acted  with  green  youth's 

presumptuous  daring. 
Weening  Helle's  sacred  current,  Bosphorus'  flood  divine 

to  bind 
Like  a  slave  with  hammered  fetters,  damming  its  un- 

conquered  tide, 
Forcing  passage  against  Nature  for  a  host  unwisely 

great. 
Being  mortal  with  immortals,  with  Poseidon's  power 

he  dared 
To  contend  fool-hardy.    Did  not  strong  distemper  hold 

the  soul 
Of  my  hapless  son  ?    The  riches  stored  by  me  with 

mickle  care 
Now,  I  fear,  will  be  the  booty  of  the  swiftest-seizing 

hand. 

ATOSSA, 

Converse  with  the  sons  of  folly  taught  thy  eager  son 

to  err,-8 
Thou  wert  great  they  said,  and  mighty,  winning  riches 

with  thy  spear, 
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He,  unmanly,  chamber-fighting,  adding  nothing  to  thy 

store. 
With  these  taunts  the  ears  assailing  of  thy  warlike  son, 

bad  men 
Planned  at  length  the  march  to  Hellas — planned  his 

ruin  and  our  woe. 


And,  doing  this,  my  son  hath  done  a  deed 
Whose  heavy  memory  shall  not  die.    For  never 
Fell  such  mischance  on  Susa's  halls,  since  when 
Jove  gave  this  honor  that  one  sceptre  sways 
Sheep-pasturing  Asia.    First  the  Mede  was  King 
Of  the  vast  host  of  people.'^^    Him  his  son 
Succeeded,  ending  well  things  well  begun ; 
For  wisdom  still  was  rudder  to  his  valour. 
Cyrus,  the  third  from  him,  a  prosperous  man. 
Brought  peace  to  all  his  friends.    The  Lydian  people. 
The  Phrygians,  the  lonians,  he  subdued: 
With  him  no  god  was  wroth  ;  for  he  was  wise. 
The  fourth  was  Cyrus'  son  :  he  was  a  leader 
Of  mighty  hosts.    Him,  the  fifth,  Mardus  followed, 
A  blot  to  Persia,  and  the  ancestral  throne  ; 
Whom  in  the  palace  slew  Artaphrenes, 
Sworn,  with  a  chosen  band  of  faithful  friends, 
To  give  him  secret  riddance.    Maraphis  next, 
And  seventh  Artaphrenes  :  myself 
Then  won  the  lot  I  coveted.    I  marched 
My  hosts  to  many  wars,  but  never  brought 
Mishap  like  this  on  Susa.    My  son,  Xerxes, 
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Being  young  hath  young  conceits  ;  and  takes  no  note 
Of  my  advisement.    Ye,  who  were  my  friends, 
And  fellows  in  the  government,  can  witness, 
We  suffered  loss,  but  we  preserved  the  state. 

CHORUS. 

Liege  lord  Darius,  to  what  issue  tend 

Thy  words  ?    "With  greedy  ears  we  wait  to  hear 

How  Persia  henceforth  may  her  strength  repair. 


Learn  from  your  loss,  and  never  march  your  armies 
Again  to  Hellas,  were  they  twice  as  strong. 
Not  man  alone,  the  land  fights  for  the  foe. 

CHORUS. 

How  mean'st  thou  this  1  how  fights  the  land  for  them  ? 


Our  mighty  multitudes  their  barren  coast 
Kills  by  sheer  famine. 

CHORUS. 

But  with  a  moderate  host  ? 


A  moderate  host  remains  ;  but,  of  that  few, 
Few  shall  see  Persian  land- 
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CHORUS. 

How  ?    Shall  the  army 
Not  all  from  Europe  cross  by  Helle's  frith  ? 


Few  out  of  many  ;  if  the  prophecies, 
That  are  in  part  fulfilled  by  what  we  see, 
(And  the  gods  lie  not)  speak  the  future  true. 
It  is  an  empty  hope  that  bids  him  leave 
A  select  force  behind  him  :  they  remain, 
Where  with  fat  streams  Asopus  feeds  the  plain, 
Themselves  to  feed  it  fatter :  in  Bceotia 
Much  woe  awaits  them  justly,  the  fair  price 
Of  their  own  godless  pride,  that  did  not  fear 
When  first  they  entered  Greece,  to  rob  the  altars 
Of  the  eternal  gods,  to  fire  their  temples, 
Uproot  the  old  foundations  of  their  shrines, 
And  from  their  basements  in  commingled  wreck 
Dash  down  the  images.    Much  harm  they  worked, 
And  much  shall  suff'er.    From  no  shallow  bed 
Their  woes  shall  flow,  but  like  a  spring  gush  forth, 
Still  fresh  enforced.    With  such  gore-streaming  death 
The  Dorian  spear  shall  daub  Plataea's  soil  ; 
And  the  piled  dead  to  generations  three 
Speak  this  mute  wisdom  to  the  thoughtful  eye— 
Proud  thoughts  were  never  made  for  mortal 
man; 
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A  haughty  spirit*  blossoming  bears  a  crop 

Of  woe,  and  reaps  a  harvest  of  despair. 

Look  on  these  things,  pride's  just  avengment ;  think 

On  Athens  and  on  Hellas  ;  fear  to  slight 

The  present  bounty  of  the  gods,  lest  they 

Rob  you  of  much,  while  greed  still  gapes  for  more. 

Jove  is  chastiser  of  high-vaunting  thoughts, 

And  heavily  falls  his  judgment  on  the  proud  ; 

Therefore,  my  foolish  son,  when  he  shall  come, 

With  friendly  warnings  teach,  that  he  may  cease 

From  rash  imaginings  that  offend  the  gods. 

And  thou,  his  aged  mother,  go  within, 

And  bring  a  seemly  robe  with  thee,  to  meet 

Thy  son  withal :  for  thou  shalt  see  him  soon. 

His  broidered  vestments  torn  in  many  a  shred. 

Grief's  blazonry.    Thou  only  with  kind  words 

Canst  soothe  his  sorrow,  deaf  to  all  beside. 

But  now  I  go  hence  to  the  gloom  below. 

Ye  aged  friends,  farewell.    Though  ills  surround. 

Yet  give  your  souls  to  joyaunce,  while  ye  may, 

For  riches  profit  nothing  to  the  dead. 

\^The  Shade  o/Darius  descends. 


O  many  woes,  both  present  and  to  come. 
On  the  barbaric  race  I  weep  to  hear ! 


*  vppis. — See  Note  CO  to  Agamemnon,  Vol.  I.  p.  269,  and  Note  41 
Eumenides,  p.  332. 
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0  god,  how  many  sorrows  hast  thou  sent 

To  weigh  me  down  :  but  this  doth  gnaw  my  heart, 

That  I  should  live  to  see  my  kingly  son 

Come  in  grief's  tattered  weeds  to  Susa's  halls  ; 

But  I  will  go  and  bring  a  seemly  robe 

To  meet  him,  if  I  may.    I  will  not  leave 

My  dear-loved  son  unsolaced  in  his  woe. 

[^Exit  into  the  palace. 

CHORAL  HYMN. 
STROPHE  I, 

O  glorious  and  great  was  the  Persian  land  ! 
To  the  cities  of  Susa  that  owned  his  command 

How  blest  was  the  day  ! 
Defeat  came  not  nigh  us  when  good  old  Darius 
With  invincible,  godlike,  victorious  hand 

Held  fortunate  sway. 

ANTISTROPHE   I, 

Sure-fenced  were  his  cities  with  law,  and  no  fear 
The  Persian  knew  when  his  armies  were  near  ; 

They  came  from  the  fight. 
Not  weary  and  worn,  and  of  glory  shorn. 
But  trophied  with  spoils,  and  with  costliest  gear 

All  proudly  bedight. 
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STROPHE   II.      • 

What  cities  of  splendour 

To  him  did  surrender. 
Though  he  crossed  not  the  border  that  Ilalys  prescribes 

To  the  Median  tribes  ! 

From  Susa  far 

Thrace  feared  his  war, 
And  the  islanded  cities  of  Strymon  the  river 
Cowered  at  the  clang  of  his  sounding  quiver, 

ANTISTROPHE   II. 

And  cities  of  power, 

Girt  with  wall  and  with  tower, 
Far  inland  away  from  the  frith  and  the  bay, 

Rejoiced  in  his  sway  ; 

The  proud  roofs  that  gleam 

O'er  Helle's  broad  stream, 
That  fringe  Propontis'  bosomed  shores. 
And  where  the  mouth  of  hoarse  Pontus  roars. 

STROPHE  III. 

And  the  sea-swept  isles  that  like  sentinels  stand 
Breasting  the  ports  of  the  Asian  land, 
Lesbos  and  Chios,  with  bright  wine  glowing, 
And  Samos,  where  groves  of  green  olive  are  growing, 
Myconos,  Paros,  and  Naxos  together, 
Studding  the  main  like  brother  with  brother. 
And  Andros  that  neighbourly  lies  in  the  sea, 
Tenos  to  thee, 

s  2 
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ANTISTROPHE  III. 

And  Lemnos  that  looks  with  a  doubtful  face 
Half  to  Asia,  half  to  Thrace, 
And  where  Daedalean  Icarus  fell, 
And  Rhodes  and  Cnidos  of  him  can  tell. 
And  the  cities  of  Cyprus  great  and  small, 
Paphos  and  Soli  obeyed  his  call, 
And  the  mother  whose  name  the  daughter  borrows. 
That  caused  our  sorrows.*  ,  .  . .  .     . 

EPODE. 

And  the  towns  of  the  Greeks,  well  peopled  and  wealthy. 
He  swayed  with  counsels  wise  and  healthy  ; 
And  the  mustered  strength  of  the  East  stood  by  us, 
A  harnessed  array. 
Many-mingled  were  they. 
Made  one  at  the  call  of  the  mighty  Darius. 
But  now  the  tide  hath  turned  indeed, 
The  gods  have  worked  our  woe, 

By  the  spear,  and  the  glaive. 
And  the  fierce-lashing  wave 
Low  lies  the  might  of  the  Mede  ! 

Enter  xerxes. 

Ah  wretched  me  !  even  so,  even  so  ; 
Suddenly,  suddenly  came  the  blow. 
And  strong  was  the  rod  of  the  merciless  god 
That  struck  the  Persian  low  ! 


*  Salamis  in  Cj'prus  from  which  the  Grecian  Salamis  was  a  colony. 
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Ah  me  I  Ah  me  ! 
My  knees  beneath  me  shake,  to  see 
These  seniors  reverend  and  grey,         '    -    '  ' 
Gathered  to  meet  me  on  such  a  day. 
O  would  that  I  had  been  fated  to  die 
With  the  brave  where  destiny  found  them, 
When  they  stained  with  gore  the  stranger's  shore, 
And  tlie  darkness  of  death  came  round  them! 


0  king  of  the  goodly  army,  for  thee 
We  weep,  and  the  princes  that  went  with  thee. 
Of  Persian  nobles  the  glory  and  crown. 
Whom  a  god  with  his  scythe  mowed  down  ! 
For  the  halls  of  Hades,  dark  and  wide, 
Xerxes  hath  plenished  with  Persia's  pride, 

And  the  land  laments  her  sons. 
Hundreds  have  trodden  the  path  of  gloom, 
Thousands  of  Asia's  choicest  bloom  ; 
Tens  of  thousands,  that  wielded  the  bow. 
Are  gone  to  the  chambers  of  death  below. 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  these  strong-limbed  men, 
Where  be  they  now  that  were  lusty  tlwn  1 
All  Asia  mourns,  0  King,  with  thee, 

And  bends  the  feeble  knee. 

(Here  commences,  with  mournful  Oriental  music,  and 
with  violent  c/esticulations,  a  great  National  Wail 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  Persian  people.) 
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XERXES. 

Strophe  i. — I  am  the  man  !  I  am  the  man  ! 

The  father  of  shame  !  the  fount  of  disgrace 
Weep  me  !  weep  me  !  once  a  king, 
Now  to  my  country  an  evil  thing, 
A  curse  to  my  race  ! 


To  meet  thy  returning, 
A  voice  of  deep  mourning, 
A  tune  evil-boding, 

A  cry  spirit-goading,  

Of  a  Maryandine  wailerj^" 
Thou  shalt  hear,  thou  shalt  hear, 
O  King,  with  many  a  tear  ! 


Antistrophe  I.— Lift  ye,  lift  ye,  the  piercing  cry  ! 
Tune  ye,  tune  ye,  the  doleful  lay ! 
For  the  ancient  god  of  the  Persian  race. 
That  bless'd  our  fathers,  hath  turned  his  face 
From  Xerxes  away  ! 


A  cry  spirit-piercing. 
The  dark  tale  rehearsing, 
Of  ocean  red-heaving, 
The  slaughtered  receiving, 
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The  cry  of  a  city  that  wails  for  her  chil- 
dren, 
Thou  shalt  hear,  thou  shalt  hear, 
O  King,  with  many  a  tear  ! 


Strophe  ii. — Ares  was  strong  on  the  side  of  the  foe, 
The  Ionian  foe  ! 
Bristling  with  ships  he  worked  our  woe. 
His  scythe  did  mow, 
The  sea,  the  land, 
And  laid  us  low 
On  the  dismal  strand. 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS.^' 


Lift,  O  lift,  the  earnest  cry  ! 
Ask,  and  he  will  make  reply. 


Where  is  all  thy  troop  of  friends, 

That  marched  with  thee  away,  away  ? 
Where  is  the  might  of  Pharandaces, 

Susas  and  Pelagon,  where  be  they  ? 
Where  is  Datamas,  where  Agdabatus, 

Psammis,  and  Susiscaues,  say  ? 
All  that  marched  from  Ecbatana's  halls, 

Where  be  they  ?  where  be  they  1 
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Antistropue  II. — From  aTyrian  ship  they  leapt  on  shore. 
To  leap  no  more. 
On  the  shore  of  Salamis  drenched  in 
gore, 
'  The  stony  shore, 

They  made  their  bed, 
To  rise  no  more, 
The  dead  !  the  dead  ! 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

Lift,  0  lift  the  earnest  cry, 
Ask,  and  he  will  make  reply  ! 


Ah  !  say,  where  is  Pharnuchus,  where  1 
Cariomardus,  where  is  he  ? 
Wliere  the  chief  Seualces,  where 
Aelacus  of  noble  degree  1  ... 

Memphis,  Tharybis,  and  Masistris, 
Hystajchmas,  and  Artembares,  say  ? 
All  the  brave  that  journeyed  to  Hellas, 
Where  be  they  1  where  be  they  1 

XERXES. 

Strophe  hi. — Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 

They  looked  on  Ogygian  Athens,*  and  straight 


*  See- Vol.  I.  p.  242,  and  compare  p.  175  above. 
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With  one  fell  swoop  down  came  the  Fate, 
And  we  left  them  there  with  gasp  and  groan, 
On  the  shore  of  the  stranger  strewn. 

CHORUS. 

Didst  thou  leave  him  there  to  lie, 
Batanochus'  son,  thy  faithful  eye  1  * 
Him  didst  thou  leave  on  Salamis'  shores 
Who  counted  thy  thousands  by  tens   and  by 

scores  1 
The  strong  Oebares  and  Parthus,  were  they 
Left  to  be  lashed  by  the  hostile  spray  ? 
The  Persian  princes— woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 
Hast  thou  left  to  the  flood  and  the  foe  1 

XERXES. 

Antistrophe  III.— Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 

Balefully,  balefully  with  sharp  sorrow. 
Thou  dost  pierce  my  inmost  marrow  ; 
My  heart,  my  heart  cries  out  to  hear  thee 
Name  the  lost  friends  I  loved  so  dearly  ! 

CHORUS. 

One  other  name  compels  my  grief, 
Xanthus,  of  Mardian  men  the  chief ; 
Anchares  the  warlike,  and  lords  of  the  steed 
Diaexis,  Arsaces  that  ride  with  speed? 
Lythimnas,  Kygdabatas,  where  be  they, 

*  Sec  Note  63  to  the  Choephora;,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 
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And  Tolmos  eager  for  the  fray  ? 
Not,  I  wis,  where  they  wont  to  be, 
Behind  the  tented  car  with  thee. 

XERXES. 

yTROPHE  IV. — They  are  gone,  the  generals,  gone  for 
ever  ! 

CHORUS. 

Lost,  and  to  be  heard  of  never  ! 

XERXES. 

Woe  worth  the  day ! 

CHORUS, 

Ye  gods  !  on  a  public  place  of  woe 

Ye  set  us  high ; 
And  Ate  on  the  sorrowful  show 

Doth  feast  her  eye. 


Antistrophe  IV. — We  are  stricken,  beyond  redemp- 
tion stricken  ! 

chorus. 
Stricken  of  Heaven  !  with  vengeance  stricken  ! 

XERXES. 

And  sore  dismay  ! 


THE  PERSIANS. 


On  an  evil  day  we  joined  the  fray, 

With  the  brave  Greek  name ; 
From  Ionian  ships  a  sheer  eclipse 

On  Persia  came. 

XERXES. 

Stropue  v.— With  such  an  army,  struck  so  dire  a  blow ! 

CHORUS. 

So  great  a  power,  the  Persian  power,  laid  low ! 

XERXES. 

These  rags,  the  rest  of  all  my  state,  behold  ! 

CHORUS. 

Ay  !  we  behold. 

XERXES. 

This  arrow-case  thou  see'st,  this  quiver  alone— 

CHORUS, 

What  sayst  thou  1  this  alone  1 

XERXES. 

This  arrow-case  my  all. 

CHORUS. 

From  store  how  great,  remnant  how  small ! 
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XERXES. 

With  no  friends  near,  abandoned  sheer. 

CHORUS. 

The  Ionian  people  shrinks  not  from  the  spear. 

XERXES. 

Antistrophe  v. — They  face  it  well.    I  saw  the  deadly 
fight. 

CHORUS. 

The  sea-encounter  saw'st  thou,  and  the  flight  ? 

XERXES. 

Ay  !  and  beholding  it  I  tore  my  stole. 

CHORUS. 

Odole!    Odole!  .     ,     =  .  _ 

XERXES. 

More  dolorous  than  dole !  and  worse  than  worst ! 

CHORUS. 

0  doubly,  trebly  curst !  .     . 

XERXES. 

To  us  annoy,  to  Athens  joy  ! 

CHORUS. 

:        Our  sinews  lamed,  our  vigor  maimed  ! 
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XERXES. 

Un ministered  and  unattended  ! 

CHORUS. 

Alas  !  thy  friends  on  Salamis  were  stranded  ! 

XERXES. 

Strophe  vi. — Weep,  and  while  the  salt  tears  flow, 
To  the  palace  let  us  go  ! 

CHORUS. 

We  weep,  and,  while  the  salt  tears  flow, 
To  the  palace  with  thee  go. 

XERXES. 

Ring  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 

CHORUS. 

An  ill  addition  is  ill  to  ill. 


Swell  the  echo  !— high  and  higher 
Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire  ! 


With  echoing  sorrow,  high  and  higher, 
We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 

XERXES. 

Heavy  came  the  blow,  and  stunning. 
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CHORUS. 

From  my  eyes  the  tears  are  running. 

XERXES, 

Antistrophe  VI. — Lift  thine  arms  and  sink  them  low, 
Oaring  with  the  oars  of  woe  !  ^^ 

CHORUS. 

Our  arms  we  lift,  dark  woes  deploring, 
With  the  oars  of  sorrow  oaring. 

XERXES. 

Ring  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 

CHORUS. 

Grief  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ill. 

XERXES. 

"With  shrill  melody,  high  and  higher, 
Lift  the  wail  to  my  desire  ! 


With  thrilling  melody,  high  and  higher, 
We  lift  the  wail  to  thy  desire. 

XERXES. 

Mingle,  mingle  sigh  with  sigh  ! 

CHORUS. 

Wail  for  wail,  and  cry  for  cry. 
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Strophe  vii. — Beat  your  breasts  ;  let  sorrow  surge, 
Like  a  Mysian  waller's  dirge  ! 

CHORUS. 

Even  as  a  dirge  ;  a  Mysian  dirge. 

XERXES. 

From  thy  chin  the  honour  tear, 
Pluck  thy  beard  of  snowy  hair !  * 

CHORUS. 

We  tear,  we  tear,  the  snowy  hair. 

XERXES. 

Lift  again  the  thrilling  strain  ! 

CHORUS. 

Again,  again,  ascends  the  strain. 

XERXES. 

Antistrophe  VII. — From  thy  breast  the  white  robe 
tear. 
Make  thy  wounded  bosom  bare  ! 

CHORUS. 

The  purfled  linen,  lo  !  I  tear. 


*  See  Ezra  ix.  3. 
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XERXES. 

Pluck  the  honour  from  thy  head, 
Weep  in  baldness  for  the  dead  ! 

CHORTJS, 

I  pluck  my  locks,  and  weep  the  dead. 

XERXES. 

Weep,  weep  !  till  thine  eyes  be  dim! 

CHORUS, 

With  streaming  woe,  they  swim,  they  swim. 

XERXES, 

Epode.— Ring  the  peal  both  loud  and  shrill ! 

CHORUS. 

Grief  to  grief,  and  ill  to  ill ! 

XERXES. 

Go  to  the  palace  :  go  in  sadness  ! 

CHORUS, 

'  .    I  tread  the  ground  sure  not  with  gladness. 

XERXES, 

Let  sorrow  echo  through  the  city  ! 

CHORUS. 

From  street  to  street  the  wailing  ditty. 
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XERXES. 

Sons  of  Susa,  with  delicate  feet," 
Gently,  gently  tread  the  street ! 

CHORUS. 

Gently  we  tread  the  grief-sown  soil. 

XERXES. 

The  ships,  the  ships  by  Ajax  isle, 
The  triremes  worked  our  ruin  sheer. 

CHORUS. 

Go.    Thy  convoy  be  a  tear. 

[ExeuJit. 


NOTES 
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NOTES  TO  PROMETHEUS  BOUND. 


Note  1— (p.  151. 

This  Scythian  soil,  this  wild  untrodden  waste. 

"  The  ancient  Greek  writers  called  all  the  Northern  tribes 
(i.  e.  all  who  dwell  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia) 
generally  by  the  name  of  Scythians  and  Celto-Scythians  ;  while 
some  even  more  ancient  than  these  make  a  dirision,  calling 
those  beyond  the  Euxine,  Ister,  and  Adria,  Hyperboreans,  Sarma- 
tiang,  and  Arimaspi ;  but  those  beyond  the  Caspian  sea.  Sacs  and 
Massagetae."    Strabo.  Lib.  XI.  p.  507.— Stan. 

Note  2— (p.  15). 

This  daring  wretch, 

Xeapyov,  a  difficult  word  ;  "  evil-doer" — ]S£kd.  and  Paow. ; 
BoxiPicht—ToELT. ;  Freveler—ScHOE.  The  other  translation  of 
this  word— "artificer  of  man"  (Potter)— given  in  the  Etffm.  was 
▼ery  likely  an  invention  of  Lexicographers  to  explain  thb  very 
parage.  But  the  expounders  did  not  consider  that  jEschylv^ 
through  the  whole  play  makes  no  allusion  to  this  function  of 
the  fire-worker.  It  was,  I  believe,  altogether  a  recent  form  of 
the  myth. — See  Wkiskb.  "  The  pracise  etymology  of  the  word 
is  uncertain." — Lis. 
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Note  3— (p.  16). 

a  kindred  god. 


"  A  fellow  deity" — Med.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Vulcan,  as 
a  smith,  and  Prometheus  were  kindred  in  their  divine  functions, 
for  which  reason  they  were  often  confounded  in  the  popular 
legends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  Pallas  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  effected  by  the  axe,  some  say  of  Hephaestus,  some  of  Pro- 
metheus—Apollodor.  I.  3-6.  EURIPID.  Ion.  455  ;  from  which 
passage  of  the  tragedian  Welcker  is  of  opinion  that  Prometheus, 
not  Hephaestus,  must  have  a  place  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon  representing  the  birth  of  Pallas. — Class.  Museum,  Vol. 
II.  p.  385. 

Note  4— (p.  16). 

High-counselled  son 
Of  riglit-decreeing  Themis. 

Not  CiiYJiENE  according  to  the  Theogony  (v.  508)  or  ASIA,  one 
of  the  OceanJdes  according  to  Apollodorus  (I.  2),  which  parent- 
age has  been  adopted  by  Shelley  in  his  Prometheus  Unbound. 
That  ^schylus  in  preferring  this  maternity  meant  to  represent 
the  Titan  as  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Right  against  Might,  as 
Welcker  will  have  it  (  Trilog.  p.  42),  is  more  than  doubtful.  One 
advantage,  however,  is  certainly  gained,  viz.,  that  Prometheus  is 
thus  brought  one  degree  further  up  the  line  of  ascent  in  direct 
progress  from  the  two  original  divinities  of  the  Theogony — 
Uranus  or  Heaven,  and  Gee  or  the  Earth  ;  for,  according  to 
Hesiod,  Themis  is  the  daughter,  Cltmene  only  the  grand- 
daughter of,  these  primeval  powers  (Theog.  135,  315).  Thus, 
Prometheus  is  invested  with  more  dignity,  and  becomes  a  more 
worthy  rival  of  Jove. 

Note  5— ip.  16i. 

saviour  shall  be  none. 


I  entirely  agree  with  Schoe.  that  in  the  indefinite  expression 
-0  \a}(f)Tj<jcov  yap   ov  irfcf)VKt  ttco  any  allusion,  such  as  the 
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Scholiast  suggests,  to  Hercules,  the  person  by  whom  salvation 
did  at  length  come,  would  be  in  the  worst  possible  taste  here, 
and  quite  foreign  to  the  tone  of  the  passage. 

Note  6— (p.  16). 

Jove  is  uot  weak  that  he  should  bend. 

This  character  of  harshness  and  inexorability  belongs  as 
essentially  to  Jove  as  to  the  Fates.  Pallas,  in  the  Iliad,  makes 
the  same  complaint — 

"  But  my  father,  harsh  and  cruel,  with  no  gentle  humour  raging, 
Thwarts  my  will  in  all  things." 

Iliad  VIII.  360. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Jove  represents  three  things— (1) 
that  iron  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  so  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  ruler  ;  (2)  the  impetuous  violence  and  resist- 
less power  of  the  heavenly  elements  when  in  commotion  ;  (3)  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Note  7— (p.  18). 

All  things  may  be,  but  this 
To  dictate  to  the  gods. 

"A.TzavT  eTTpdxBr]  ttXtjv  deoiai  AC0tpai/et(/— literally,  all  things 
have  heen  done,  save  commanding  the  gods.    I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther there  is  any  philological  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  transla- 
tion.    It  certainly  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  context,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  changing  the  received  text.     Schoe., 
however,  adopting  Herm.'s  emendation  of  cVa;^^^  translates — 
"  Last  tragt  ein  jeder,  nur  der  Cotter  Konig  nicht." 
"  All  have  their  burdens  save  the  king  of  the  gods." 
On  the  theological  sentiment,  I  would  compare  that  of  Seneca— 
"  In  regno  natl  sumics  ;  Deo  parere  libertas  est"  (  Vit.  Beat.  15)  — 
and  that  of  Ecuipides,  where  the  captive  Trojan  queen,  finding 
the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon,  willing  to  assist  her,  but  afraid  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  OvKi<TTi  BvrjTwv  ocTTis  eVr    eXevBepos, 
fj  ^prjudrcou  yap  bovXos  (crriv  rj  Tv\iqi 
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Tj  T:\ridoi  avTou  TroXcwy,  ^  vofxcov  ypd(})ai 
fipyova-i  y^prjO-Bai,  fir)  Kara  yvco^rjv  rpoVots." 

Hec.  864. 

NoTB  8— (p.  21r. 

Thou  hast  been  called 
In  vain  the  Provident. 

This  is  merely  translating  Prometheus  (from  irpo  before,  and 
firfTis  counsel)  into  English.  These  allusions  to  names  are  very 
frequent  in  ^schylus — so  much  so,  as  to  amount  to  a  manner- 
ism ;  but  we  who  use  a  language,  the  heritage  of  years,  a  coin- 
age from  which  the  signature  has  been  mostly  rubbed  oflF,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  originally  all  words,  and  especially  names,  were 
significant.  See  the  OldTestament  everywhere  (particularly  Gen. 
c.  xxix.  and  xli.,  with  which  compare  Homer  Odyssey  xix.  407). 
And,  indeed,  in  all  original  languages,  like  Greek  or  German,  which 
declare  their  own  etymology  publicly  to  the  most  unlearned,  no 
taunt  is  more  natural  and  more  obvious  than  that  derived  from  a 
name.  Even  in  Scotland,  a  man  who  is  called  Bairnsfather  will 
be  apt  to  feel  rather  awkward,  if  he  has  no  children.  "  In  the 
oldest  Greek  legend,"  says  AYelcker  {Tril.  p.  356)  "  names  were 
frequently  invented,  in  order  to  fix  down  the  character  or  main 
feature  of  the  story"— (so  Bunyan  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress) — 
a  true  principle,  which  many  German  writers  abuse,  to  evaporate 
all  tradition  into  mere  fictitious  allegory.  But  the  practice  of  the 
Old  Testament  patriarchs  shows  that  the  significancy  of  a  name 
aflfords  of  itself  no  presumption  against  its  historical  reality. 


Note  9— (p.  21). 

Prometheus.— The  critics  remark  with  good  reason  the  pro- 
priety of  the  stout-hearted  sufferer  observing  complete  silence  up 
to  this  point.  It  is  natural  for  pain  to  find  a  vent  in  words,  but 
a  proud  man  will  not  complain  in  the  presence  of  his  adversary. 
Compare  the  similar  silence  of  Cassandra  in  the  Agamemnon  j 
and  for  reasons  equally  wise,  that  of  Faust  in  the  Auerbach  ceU 
lar  scene.  So  true  is  it  that  a  great  poet,  like  a  wise  man,  is  often 
best  known,  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does  not  say— 
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(/cat  rffs  ayuv  yap  eari  ttov  trtyTjj  /3dpoy,  as  Sophocles  has  it). 
As  to  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  invocation  here  made  by  the 
Titan  sufferer,  the  reader  will  observe  not  merely  its  poetical 
beauty  (to  which  there  is  something  analofjous  in  Manfred,  act 
I.  sc.  2- 

"  My  mother  Earth, 
And  thou  fresh-breaking  day,  and  you,  ye  mountains, 
And  thou  the  bright  eye  of  the  Universe,") 
but  also  its  mythological  propriety  in  the  person  of  the  speaker, 
as  in  the  early  times  the  original  elementary  theology  common  to 
the  Greeks  with  all  polytheists,  had  not  been  superseded  by  those 
often  sadly  disguised  impersonations  which  are  represented  by 
the  dynasty  of  Jove.     Ocean  and  Hyperion  (vTrepiav—he  that 
walks  aloft)  are  named  in  the  theogony,  along  with  Themis  and 
Iapetcs,  as  the  first  generation  of  gods,  directly  begotten  from 
Heaven  and  Earth.— (Theog.  133-4.)     In  the  natural  progress  of 
religious  opinion,  this  original  cosmical  meaning  of  the  Greek 
gods,  though  lost  by  anthroraorphism  to  the  vulgar,  was  after- 
wards brought  out  by  the  natural  philosophers,  and  by  the  phi- 
losophical poets  ;  of  which  examples  occur  every  where  among  the 
later  classics.     Indeed,  the  elemental  worship  seems  never  to 
have  been  altogether  exploded,  but  continued  to  exist  in  strange 
confusion  along  with  the  congregation  of  fictitious  persons  to 
which  it  had  given  birth.    So  in  Homer,  Agamemnon  prays— 
"  Father  Jove  from  Ida  swaying,  god  most  glorious  and  great. 

And  thou  Sun,  the  all-perceiving  and  all-hearing  power,  and  ye 

Rivers  and  Earth,"  &c.— II,  III.  277. 


Note  10— (p.  21). 

The  multitudinous  laughter. 

cifripidfiov  ytXaafMU.  I  must  offer  an  apology  here  for  my- 
self, Mr.  Swayne,  and  Captain  Medwyn,  because  I  find  we  are  in 
a  minority.     The  Captain,  indeed,  has  paraphrased  it  a  little— 

"  With  long  loud  laughs,  exulting  to  be  free," 
but  he  retains  the  laugh,  which  is  the  stumbling-block.     Swayne 
has 

' '  Ye  ocean  waves 
That  with  incessant  laughter  bound  and  swell 
Countless." 
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Also  a  little  paraphrased,  but  giving  due  prominence  to  the  cha- 
racteristic idea.    E.  P.  OxoN.  has 

"  Ocean  smiling  with  its  countless  waves," 
with  a  reference  to  Stanley's  note,  "  Refertur  ad  levem  sonum 
undarum  ventis  exagitatarum  qui  etiam  aliquantulum  crispant 
maris  dorsum  quasi  amabili  quadam  yikaaia,"  iu  which  words  we 
see  the  origin  of  Pott.'s — 

"  Ye  waves 
That  o'er  the  interminable  ocean  wreathe 
Your  crisped  smiles." 
Prow,  has — 

'' Dimpled  in  inuUitudinous  smiles," 
And  ScHOE.'s— 

"  Zahllosses  Blinkcn." 
And  so  Blom.  in  a  note,  emphatically — 

"  Lcnis  fluctuum  agitatio." 
But  why  all  this  gentleness  ?  Does  it  agree  either  with  the 
strength  of  the  poet's  genius,  or  with  the  desolation  of  the  wild 
scene  around  his  hero  ?  I  at  once  admit  that  yeXda  is  often  used 
in  Greek,  where,  according  to  our  usage,  smile  would  be  the  word  ; 
but  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  broad  strong  word  lauffh 
often  retained  in  descriptions  of  nature  ;  and  I  see  not  the  least 
reason  for  walking  in  satin  shoes  here. 

Note  11— (p.  22). 

in  a  reed  coucealed  it. 


vapOrj^—"  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  Cyprus,  where  the 
reed  still  retains  the  old  Greek  name" — Welcker,  Tril.  p.  8,  who 
quotes  "Walpole's  Memoirs  relative  to  Turkey,  p.  284,  and  Tourne- 
fort.  Letter  6.  I  recollect  at  school  smoking  a  bit  of  bamboo 
cane  for  a  cigar. 

Note  12-(p.  22). 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  who  comes  ?      ' 


The  increased  agitation  of  mind  is  here  expressed  in  the  ori- 
ginal by  the  abandonment  of  the  Iambic  verse,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Bacchic — t'V  a\a),  &c.,  which  speedily  passes  into  the  ana- 
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pest,  as  imitated  by  my  Trochees.  Milton  was  so  steeped  in 
Greek,  that  I  think  he  must  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  of  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  110,  beginning 
"  BtU  ich-o  are  these  t"  Altogether,  the  Samson  is,  in  its  general 
tone  and  character,  quite  a  sort  of  Jewish  Prometheus, 


Note  13— (p.  23). 

Daughters  of  prolific  Tethys. 

The  ancient  sea-goddess,  sister  and  wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter 
of  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  mytho- 
logy of  this  drama  preserves  a  primeval  or,  according  to  our 
phrase,  antediluvian  character  throughout.  The  mythic  per- 
sonages are  true  cotemporaries  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
dynasty  of  the  gods.  For  this  reason  Ocean  appears  in  a  future 
stage  of  the  play,  not  Poseidon.  Tethys,  with  the  other  Titans 
and  Titanesses  are  enumerated  by  Hesiod,  Theog.  132-7,  as 
follows — 
"  Earth  to  Uranus  wedded  bore  Ocean  deep  with  whirling  currents, 

Coeus,  Creios,  Hyperion,  Theia,  Rhea,  lapetus, 

Themis,    Mnemosyne,    lovely    Tethys,    likewise    Phcebe   golden- 
crowned. 

Then  the  youngest  of  them  all,  deep-designing  Kronos."' 
As  for  the  epithet  'prolific  applied  to  Tethys,  the  fecundity  offish 
is  a  proverb  in  natural  history ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  rather  the  in- 
finite succession  of  waves  on  the  expanded  surface  of  Ocean  that 
makes  his  daughters  so  numerous  in  the  Theogony  (362)— 
"  Thrico  ten  hundred  they  are  counted  delicate-ancled  Ocean  maids." 


Note  14— (p.  24). 

the  giant  trace 

Of  Titan  times  hath  vanished. 

Here  we  have  distinctly  indicated  that  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  gods,  which  .iSlschylus  makes  so  prominent,  not 
only  in  this  play,  but  also  in  the  Furies.  The  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  by  various  scholars  that  JSschylus  was  secretly  un- 
favourable to  the  recognised  dynasty  of  Jove,  and  that  his  real 
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allegiance  was  to  these  elder  gods.  But  the  inference  is  hasty 
and  anaathorised.  His  taste  for  the  sublime  led  him  into  these 
primeval  ages,  as  it  also  did  Milton  ;  that  is  all  we  can  say. 

Note  15— (p.  23.) 

the  new-forged  connsels 

That  shall  hurl  him  from  his  throne. 

The  new-forged  counsels  were  of  Jove's  own  devising — viz., 
that  he  should  marry  Thetis  ;  of  which  marriage,  if  it  should  take 
place,  the  son  waa  destined  to  usurp  his  father's  throne. — 
Scholiast. 

Note  16— (p.  25.  i 

O,  'tis  hard,  most  hard,  to  reach 
The  heart  of  Jove  ! 

Inexorability  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  the  gods. 
"  Desine  fata  deum  flecti  sperare  precando." 

VfRG.,  JEn.  VI. 
And  so  Homer  makes  Nestor  say  of  Agamemnon,  vainly  hoping 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  Pallas  Athena,  by  hecatombs — 
"  Witless,  in  his  heart  he  knew  not  what  dire  sufferings  he  must  bear. 
For  not  lightly  from  their  purposed  counsel  swerve  the  eternal  gods." 

Odvss.  III.  147. 
And  of  Jove,  in  particular,  Hera  says  to  Themis,  in  the  council  of 
the  gods — 

•'  Well  thou  knowest 
How  the  Olympian's  heart  is  haughty,  and  his  temper  how  severe." 

ILLAD  XV.  94. 


NoTB  17— (p.  27). 

My  mother  Themis,  not  once  but  oft,  and  Earth 
(One  shape  of  various  names). 

JBschylus  does  not  and  could  not  confound  these  two  distinct 
persons,asPoT.willhaveit.— See  Eumenides,2,  Schoe.  has  stated 
the  whole  case  very  clearly.  Pot.  remarks  with  great  justice, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  names  "  is  a  mark  of  dignity  ;"  it  by  no 
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means  follows,  however,  that  Themis,  in  this  passage,  is  one  of 
those  many  names  which  Earth  receives.  In  illustration  we  may 
quote  a  passage  from  the  Kurma  Ouran  (Kennedy's  Researches 
on  Hindoo  Mythology ;  London,  1831 ;  p.  208)—"  That,"  says 
Vishnu,  pointing  to  Siva,  "  is  the  great  god  of  gods,  shining  in 
his  own  refulgence,  eternal,  devoid  of  thought,  who  produced 
thee  (Brahma),  and  gave  to  thee  the  Vedas,  and  who  likewise  ori- 
ginated me,  and  gave  me  various  names."  Southey,  in  the  roll  of 
celestial  dramatis  person<e  prefixed  to  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  says 
"  that  Siva  boasts  as  many  as  cme  thousand  and  eight  names." 


Note  18— ip.  27). 

Suspicion's  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  tyrants, 
And  they  who  love  most  are  the  first  suspected. 

"  Nam  regihus  honi  quam  mali  stispectiores  sunt,  semperque  his 
aliena  virtus  fomiidohsa  est."—^&\\.  Cat.  VII.  "In  princes 
fear  is  stronger  than  love  ;  therefore  it  is  often  more  difficult  for 
them  to  tear  themselves  from  persons  whom  they  hate  than  to 
cast  oflF  persons  whom  they  love." — Richter  (Titan). 

Note  19— (p.  28). 

I  only  of  the  gods 
Thwarted  his  will. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  has  suggested  to  many  minds 
a  comparison  between  the  mythical  tortures  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  real  agonies  of  Calvary.  The  analogy  is  just  so  far  ;  only  the 
Greek  imagination  never  could  look  on  Prometheus  as  suffering 
altogether  without  just  cause  ;  he  suffered  for  his  own  sins.  This 
ToEPEL.  p  71,  has  well  expressed  thus — "  Prometheus  deos  laesit 
ut  homines  bearet:  Christus  homines  beavit  ut  suae,  Deique  patris 
dbsecundaret  voluntati." 


NoTB  20— (p.  28). 

in  cunning  torment  stretched. 

avrjXews  eppvdfii(Tfiai~"  so  bin  ich  zugerichtet. "—Pasbow, 
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A  sort  of  studious  malignity  is  here  indicated.  So  we  say  alle- 
gorically  to  trim  one  handsomely,  to  dress  him,  when  we  mean 
to  punish.  The  frequent  use  of  this  verb  pvOfiL^a  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Greeks,  than  whom  no  people,  as  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  nicer  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  measure  and  the  propriety  of  limitation  in  their  poetry 
and  works  of  art.       So  Sophocles,  Antig.  318,  has  pvB^i^eiv 


Note  21— (p.  29). 

Blind  hopes  of  good  I  planted 
In  their  dark  breasts. 

A  striking  phrase,  meaning,  however,  nothing  more,  I  imagine, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  writers  (and  also  of  the  Latins 
with  caecus)  than  dim,  indistinct ;  neither,  indeed,  is  the  phrase 
foreign  to  our  colloquial  English  idiom — "  The  swearing  to  a  blind 
etcetera  they  (the  Puritans)  looked  upon  as  intolerable  ."—Calamy's 
Life  of  Baxter.  In  the  well-known  story  of  Pandora,  Hesiod  re- 
lates that,  when  the  lid  of  the  fatal  box  was  opened,  innumerable 
plagues  flew  out,  only  Hope  remained  within. —  WorJcs  and  Days, 
84. 


Note  22— (p.  29). 

And  flame-faced  fire  is  now  enjoyed  by  mortals  1 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Collins,  in  his  account  of  New  South  Wales 
(London,  1804),  mentions  that  the  wild  natives  produced  fire  with 
much  difficulty,  and  preserved  it  with  the  greatest  care.  The  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and  the  wild  African  bushmen 
described  by  Moffat,  the  missionary,  are  among  the  lowest  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  for 
^schylus,  it  is  evident  he  follows  in  this  whole  piece  the  notion  of 
primitive  humanity  given  in  his  introductory  chapters  by  Dio- 
dorus,  and  generally  received  amongst  the  ancients,  viz.,  that  the 
fathers  of  our  race  were  the  most  weak  and  helpless  creatures 
imaginable,  like  the  famous  Egyptian  frogs,  as  it  were,  only  half 
developed  from  the  primeval  slime. 
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Note  23— (p.  31). 


Enter  Ocean.—"  This  sea  god  enters,  says  Brunoy,  quoted  by 
Pot.,  on  "  I  know  not  what  winged  ammaX—hizarrerie  inexpli- 
cable." Very  inexplicable  certainly  ;  and  yet,  as  the  tragedian 
expressly  calls  the  animal  a  livd,  I  do  not  see  why  so  many 
translators,  both  English  and  Germans,  should  insist  on  making 
it  a  steed.  The  bird  certainly  was  a  little  anomalous,  having,  as 
we  learn  below,  four  feet  {TeTpaaKf'kijs  oicovos,  v.  395— a  four- 
footed  bird)  ;  but  it  was  a  bird  for  all  that,  and  the  air  was  its 
element.  If  the  creature  must  have  a  name,  we  must  even  call  it 
a  griffin,  or  a  hippogrifiF,  notwithstanding  Welcker's  remarks 
{Tril.  p.  26).  Those  who  wish  to  see  its  physiognomy  more 
minutely  described  may  consult  Aelian.  hist,  animal.  IV.  27,  in 
an  apt  passage  quoted  from  Jacobs  by  Both.  There  is  an  am- 
biguity in  the  passage  which  I  have  translated — 

"  Thought  instinctive  reined  the  creature," 
some  applying  yviofnj  not  to  the  animal,  but  to  the  will  of  the 
rider.    So  Prow. — 

"  Following  still 
Each  impulse  of  my  guiding  will." 
But  for  the  poetical  propriety  of  my  translation  I  can  plead  the 
authority  of  Sodthey— 

"  The  ship  of  Heaven  instinct  with  thought  displayed 
Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky." 

Curse  of  Kehama,  VII.  1. 
and  of  Milton— 

"  The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity 
Instinct  with  spirit." — VI.  750. 
and  what  is  much  more  conclusive  in  the  present  instance,  that 
of  Homer,  whose  TLTVUKoiitvai  (ppeo-i  vrjes  (Odyssey  VIII.  556), 
or  self-piloted  ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  belong  clearly  to  the  same 
mythical  family  as  the  self-reined  griflBn  of  old  Ocean. 


Note  24— ip.  31). 

From  my  distant  caves  cerulean. 

i.  c.,  In  the  far  AVest,  extreme   Atlantic,  or  "  ends  of  the 
earth,"  according  to  the  Homeric  phrase. 
'*  To  the  ends  I  make  my  journey  of  the  many-nurturing  Earth, 
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There  where  Ocean,  sire  of  gods,  and  ancient  mother  Tethys  dwells, 
They  who  nursed  mo  in  their  palace,  and  my  infant  strength  sus- 
tained," 
says  Hera  in  the  Iliad  (XIV.  200). 


Note  25— (p.  33). 

Enough  my  brother  Atlas'  miseries  grieve  me. 

The  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  the  old  editions  and  to 
Pot.  that  the  following  description  of  the  miseries  of  Atlas  and 
Typhon  is,  in  the  MS.,  given  to  Ocean  ;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  seems  a  peculiar  dramatic  propriety  in  making  the 
old  sea  god  hold  up  the  fate  of  the  Cilician  Blaster  as  a  warning 
to  the  son  of  lapetus,  whom  he  saw  embarked  in  a  similar 
career  of  hopeless  rebellion  against  the  Thunderer.  But  philo- 
logical considerations,  well  stated  by  Schoe.,  have  weighed  with 
that  editor,  as  with  his  predecessors  Blom.  and  Well.,  whose 
authority  and  arguments  I  am  for  the  present  willing  to  follow, 
though  not  without'  some  lingering  doubts.  The  alteration  of  the 
text  originally  proceeded  from  Elmsley,  and  the  original  order  of 
the  dialogue  is  stoutly  defended  by  Toepel.  in  his  notes. 

NoTK  26— (p.  34). 

The  pillars  of  Heaven  and  Earth  upon  his  shoulders. 

If  the  reader  is  a  curious  person,  he  will  ask  how  Atlas  when 
standing  on  the  Earth— in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Earth— could 
bear  the  pillars  oi Heaven  and  Earth!  and  the  question  will  be 
a  very  proper  one  ;  for  the  fact  is  that,  as  Hesiod  distinctly 
states  the  case,  he  bore  the  pillars  oi  Heaven  only  (Theog.  517). 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  possible  idea  that  could  be  admitted  into 
a  mythology  which  proceeded  on  the  old  principle  that  the  Earth 
was  a  flat  solid  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  round 
which  the  celestial  pole  {ttoKos)  wheeled.  The  phrase  "  pillars 
of  Heaven  and  Earth"  is,  therefore_,  to  a  certain  extent  an  im- 
proper one  ;  for  the  Earth,  being  the  stable  base  of  all  things,  re- 
quired no  pillars  to  support  it.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  the 
pillars  of  Atlas  are  the  pillars  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  viz.,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  Heaven  at  one  end  and  Earth  at  the  other. 
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which  is  what  Homer  means  when  he  says  (Odyssey  I.  54),  that 
these  pillars  "  yatdv  re  Kal  ovpuvov  dfKpls  ex^ovcriv.  And  that 
this  is  the  idea  of  iEschylus,  also,  is  plain,  both  from  the  present 
passage,  and  from  the  Epode  of  the  next  following  Chorus,  where, 
unless  we  force  in  one  conjecture  of  Schutz,  or  another  of  Her- 
mann into  the  text,  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  but  fhe  celes- 
tial pole.  In  all  this  I  but  express  in  my  own  words,  and  with  a 
very  decided  conTiction,  the  substance  of  the  admirable  note  in 
SceoE.  to  V.  426,  Well. 


Note  27— (p    .34). 

Typhon. 


The  idea  of  Typhon  is  that  of  a  strong  windy  power,  Sftfoc 
v^pLO-TTj  V  T  avepov,  according  to  the  express  statement  of  Hesiod 
(Theog.  307).  The  Greek  word  Typhon,  with  which  our  typhus 
fever  is  identical,  expresses  the  state  of  being  swollen  or  hlow7i  up  ; 
with  this,  the  other  idea  of  heat,  which  belongs  also  to  Typhon, 
(Sallust,  TTfpi  6t(oi>,  c.  4),  is  naturally  connected.  According  to 
the  elementary  or  physical  system  of  mythology,  therefore,  Ty- 
phon is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simoom  or  hot  ^vind. 

Note  28— (p.  35). 

Knowest  thou  not  this  Prometheus,  that  mild  words 
Are  medicines  of  fierce  wrath. 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  Cicero's  version  of  these  four  lines 

OCEANDS. 
"  Atqui  Prometheu  te  hoc,  tenere  existimo 
Mederi  posse  rationem  iracundis." 

PROMETHEUS. 
"  Si  quidem  qui  tempestiv.im  medicinam  admovens 
Non  ad  gravesccns  vulnus  illidat  manus." 

Tosc.  Q.,  III.  31. 
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lioly  Asia  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus. 

Here,  and  in  the  epithet  of  the  rivers  in  the  Epode  (compare 
Homer's  Odyssey  X.  351,  lfpa>u  noTa^cov,  and  iVr>V/e^6-6ac/(,  Homer. 
Theologie,  p.  85),  the  original  word  is  nyvos,  a  term  to  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  both  in  the  heathen  writers  and  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  denoting  that  religious  purity  in  connection  with  ex- 
ternal objects  and  outward  ceremonies  which  the  Christian  senti- 
ment confines  exclusively  to  the  moral  state  of  the  soul.  I  have 
thought  it  important,  in  all  cases,  to  retain  the  Greek  phrase,  and 
not  by  modernizing  to  dilute  it.  The  religious  sentiment  in  con- 
nection with  external  nature  is  what  the  moderns  generally  do  not 
understand,  and  least  of  all  the  English,  whose  piety  does  not 
readily  exhibit  itself  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  church  porch. 
The  Germans,  in  this  regard,  have  a  much  more  profound  sympa- 
thy with  the  Greek  mind. 

Note  30— (p.  37). 

Arabj^'s  wandering  warriors  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus. 

Arabia  certainly  comes  in,  to  a  modern  ear,  not  a  little  strangely 
here,  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caucasus ;  but  the  Greeks, 
we  must  remember,  were  a  people  whose  notions  of  barbarian  geo- 
graphy (as  they  would  call  it),  were  anything  but  distinct ;  and, 
in  this  play,  the  poet  seems  wisely  to  court  vagueness  in  these 
matters  rather  than  to  study  accuracy. 

Note  31— (p.  38). 

For,  soothly,  having  eyes  to  see  they  saw  not. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  there  are  two 
principal  opinions,  which  have  in  all  times  prevailed.  One  is, 
that  man  was  originally  created  perfect,  or  in  a  state  of  dignity 
far  transcending  what  he  now  exhibits  ;  that  the  state  in  which 
the  earliest  historical  records  present  him  is  a  state  of  declension 
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aud  aberration  from  the  primeval  source  ;  anil  that  the  \vhole  pro- 
gress of  what  is  called  civilization  is  only  a  series  of  attempts,  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  clumsy,  and  always  painful,  whereby  we 
endeavour  to  reinstate  ourselves  in  our  lost  position.  This  philo- 
sophy of  history— for  so  it  may  most  fitly  be  called— is  that  which 
has  always  been  received  in  the  general  Christian  world  ;'  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  flow  necessarily  from  the  reception  of  the 
Mosaic  records,  not  merely  as  authentic  Hebrew  documents,  but 
as  veritable  cosmogony  and  primeval  history — as  containing  a 
historical  exposition  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  early 
history  of  man.  The  other  doctrine  is,  that  man  was  originally 
created  in  a  condition  extremely  feeble  and  imperfect ;  very 
little  removed  from  vegetable  dullness  and  brutish  stupidity  ;  and 
that  he  gradually  raised  himself  by  slow  steps  to  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  claims  successful  mastery  over  the  brute,  and  affinity  with 
the  angel.  This  doctrine  was  very  common,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  the  current  and  generally  received  doctrine,  among 
the  educated  Greeks  and  Romans ;  though  the  poets  certainly 
did  not  omit,  as  they  so  often  do,  to  contradict  themselves  by 
their  famous  tradition  of  a  golden  age,  which  it  was  their  de- 
light to  trick  out  and  embellish.  In  modern  times,  this  theory 
oi  progressive  development,  as  it  may  be  called,  has,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  found  little  favour,  except  with  philosophers  of 
the  French  school ;  and  those  who  have  broached  it  in  this  coun- 
try latterly,  have  met  with  a  most  hot  reception  from  scientific 
men,  principally,  we  may  presume,  from  the  general  conviction 
that  such  ideas  go  directly  to  undei-mine  the  authority  of  the  Mo- 
saic record.  It  has  been  thought,  also,  that  there  is  something 
debasing  and  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  great-grandfather  of  the  primeval  father  of  our 
race  may  have  been  a  monkey,  or  not  far  removed  from  that  spe- 
cies ;  but,  however  this  be,  with  regard  to  >:Esciiylus,  it  is  plain 
he  did  not  find  it  inconsistent  with  the  loftiest  views  of  human 
duty  and  destiny  to  adopt  the  then  commonly  received  theory  of  a 
gradual  development ;  and,  in  illustration,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  translate  a  few  sentences  from  Diodorus,  where  the  same 
doctrine  is  stated  in  prose : — "  Men,  as  originally  generated, 
lived  in  a  confused  and  brutish  condition,  preserving  existence 
by  feeding  on  herbs  and  fruits  that  grew  spontaneously.  *  »  ' 
Their  speech  was  quite  indistinct  and  confused,  but  by  degrees 
T-   2 


they  invented  articulate  speech.  *  "  •  They  lived  without 
any  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  without  clothing, 
without  habitations,  ■without  five  (Prometheus  !),  and  without 
cooked  victuals  ;  and  not  knowing  to  lay  up  stores  for  future 
need,  great  numbers  of  them  died  during  the  winter  from  the 
effects  of  cold  and  starvation.  By  which  sad  experience  taught, 
they  learned  to  lodge  themselves  in  caves,  and  laid  up  stores 
there.  By-and-by,  they  discovered  fire  and  other  things  per- 
taining to  a  comfortable  existence.  The  arts  were  then  invent- 
ed, and  man  became  in  every  respect  such  as  a  highly-gifted  ani- 
mal might  well  be,  having  hands  and  speech,  and  a  devising  mind 
ever  present  to  work  out  his  purposes."  Thus  far  the  Sicilian 
(I.  8)  ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  needs  not  be  informed  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  many  obvious  and  patent  facts  seemed  to  give 
a  high  probability  to  his  doctrine.  "  Dwellers  in  caves,"  for 
instance,  or  "  troglodytes,"  were  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  modern  reader  will  find  a  historical  account  of  them  in 
Strabo,  and  other  obvious  places.  The  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6) 
were  so  called  from  the  Hebrew  word  HoR,  a  cave— (see  Gesenius 
and  Jahn,  I.  2-26).  But  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  learned  re- 
ferences in  a  matter  patent  to  the  most  modern  observation. — 
Moffat's  "  African  Missions"  will  supply  instances  of  human 
beings  in  a  state  as  degraded  as  anything  here  described  by  the 
poet ;  and  with  regard  to  the  aboriginal  Australians,  I  have  pre- 
served in  my  notes  the  following  passage  from  Collins: — "  The 
Australians  dwell  in  miserable  huts  of  bark,  all  huddled  together 
promiscuously  {e(f)vpop  fiKrj  ircivTa  !)  amid  much  smoke  and  dirt. 
!Some  also  live  in  caves."  I  do  by  no  means  assert,  however,  that 
these  creatures  are  remnants  of  primeval  humanity,  according  to 
the  development  theory ;  I  only  say  they  afford  that  theory  a 
historic  analogy  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  equally  con- 
sistent with  the  commonly  received  Christian  doctrine,  as  man 
is  a  creature  who  degenerates  from  excellence  much  more  read- 
ily in  all  circumstances  than  he  attains  to  it.  These  Austra- 
lians and  Africans  may  be  mere  imbecile  stragglers  who  have 
been  dropt  from  the  great  army  of  humanity  in  its  march. 
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Note  32— (p.  39). 

Numbers,  too, 
I  taught  them  (a  most  choice  device). 

"  The  Pythagorean  tenets  of  iEschylus  here  display  them- 
selTCS.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  attributed  to  this  mysterious 
sect  that  they  professed  to  find  in  numbers,  and  their  combi- 
nations, the  primordial  types  of  everything  cognisable  by  the 
mind,  whether  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature.  They  even  spoke 
of  the  soul  as  a  number." — Prow.  But,  apart  from  all  Pythago- 
rean notions,  we  may  safely  say— from  observation  of  travellers  in- 
deed certainly  affirm — that  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  civilized 
man  so  remarkably  distinguishes  himself  from  the  savage,  as  in 
the  power  to  grasp  and  handle  relations  of  number.  The  special 
reference  to  Pythagoras  in  this  passage  is,  I  perceive,  decidedly 
rejected  by  Schoe.  ;  Bergk.  and  Haupt.,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, admitting  it.  Of  course,  such  a  reference  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  can  never  be  proved  ;  only  it  does  no  harm  to  suppose  it. 

NoTK  33— (p.  m. 
the  fire-faced  sigus. 


{(p\oy<oTru  aijfxara.)  Prowett  refers  this  to  Ughtniwj  j  but 
surely,  in  the  present  connection,  the  obvious  reference  is  to  the 
sacrificial  flame,  from  which,  as  from  most  parts  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial ceremony,  omens  were  wont  to  be  taken.  When  the  flame 
burned  bright  it  was  a  good  omen  ;  when  with  a  smoky  and 
troublous  flame,  the  omen  was  bad.  See  a  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  this  in  Sophocles'  Antigone,  from  the  mouth  of  the  blind 
old  diviner  Tiresias,  when  he  first  enters  the  stage,  v.  1005  ;  and 
another  curious  passage  in  Euripides'  Phoeniss.  12  61. 

Note  34— (p.  41 1. 

And  who  is  lord  of  strong  Necessity  ? 

Necessity  (  AvdyKrj)^  a  favourite  power  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  is  merely  an  impersonation  of  the 
fact  patent  to  all,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  system  of  strict 
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and  inexorable  law,  from  the  operation  of  which  no  man  can 
escape.  That  the  gods  themselves  are  subject  to  this  'AvdyKij, 
is  a  method  of  expression  not  seldom  used  by  Heathen  writers  ; 
but  that  they  had  any  distinct  idea,  or  fixed  theological  notion  of 
Necessity  or  Fate,  as  a  power  separate  from  and  superior  to  the 
gods  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.— See  my  observations  on  the  Home- 
ric fiolpa  in  Clas.  Mvs.,  No.  XXVI., p.  437.  And  in  the  same  way 
that  Homer  talks  of  the  fate  from  the  (jolU,  so  the  tragedians 
talk  of  ntcesiity  trom  or  imposed  In/  the  gods — tus  yap  tK  6e<bv 
iivayKus  6vr}T0V  ovra  ha.  (ftepeiu.  With  regard  to  ^schylus, 
certainly  one  must  beware  of  drawing  any  hasty  inference  with 
regard  to  his  theological  creed  from  this  insulated  passage.  For 
here  the  poet  adopts  the  notion  of  the  strict  subjection  of  Jove 
to  an  external  Fate,  principally,  one  may  suppose,  from  dramatic 
propriety  ;  it  suits  the  person  and  the  occasion.  Otherwise,  the 
^Eschylean  theology  is  very  favourable  to  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  Jove  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Eumenides,  those  very 
b'uries,  who  are  here  called  his  superiors,  though  they  dispute 
with  Apollo,  are  careful  not  to  be  provoked  into  a  single  expres- 
sion which  shall  seem  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  infallibility  of  "  the 
Father."  For  the  rest,  the  Fates  and  Furies,  both  here  and  in 
the  Eumenides,  are  aptly  coupled,  and,  in  signification,  indeed, 
are  identical  ;  because  a  man's  fate  in  this  world  can  never  be  se- 
parated from  his  conduct,  nor  his  conduct  from  his  conscience, 
of  which  the  Furies  are  the  impersonation. 

NoTK  35— (p.  41). 

No  more  than  others  Jove  can  'scape  his  doom. 

The  idea  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  can  ever  be 
dethroned  is  foreign  to  every  closely-reasoned  system  of  monothe- 
ism ;  but  in  polytheistic  systems  it  is  not  unnatural  (for  gods 
who  had  a  beginning  may  have  an  end)  ;  and  in  the  Hindoo 
theology  receives  an  especial  prominence.  Southey  accordingly 
makes  Indra,  the  Hindoo  Jove,  say — 

"  A  stronger  hand 
May  wrest  my  sceptre,  and  unparadise 
The  Swcrga."— Curse  of  Kehama,  VIl. 
AVe  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  iEschylus  in  the 
jirescnt  passagp,  but  Prometheus  who  says  this. 
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Note  36— (p.  42).  -     ..   ..      . 

Plant  his  higli  will  against  my  weak  opinion  ! 

Tlie  original  of  these  words,  "/xT/Sa/x  dhr  e/xa  ypufia  Kparos 
uvTiTTciXop  Zevs,'  has  beeu  otherwise  translated  "  Miniine  Jupi- 
ter indat  anirao  meo  vim  rehellcm  ;"  but,  apart  altogether  from 
theological  considerations,  I  entirely  agree  with  ScHOE.  that  this 
rendering  puts  a  force  upon  the  word  Kparos,  which  is  by  no 
means  called  for,  and  which  it  will  not  easily  bear. 

Note  37— ip.  43i. 

Won  by  rich  gifts  didst  lead. 

Observe  here  the  primitive  practice  according  to  which  the 
bridegroom  purchased  his  wife,  by  rich  presents  made  to  the  fa- 
ther. In  Iliad  IX.  288,  Agamemnon  promises,  as  a  particular  fa- 
vour, to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Achilles  uvdebvov,  that 
is,  without  any  consideration  in  the  shape  of  a  marriage  gift. 

Note  38— (p.  44). 

Enter  lo. — lo  is  one  of  those  mysterious  characters  on  the 
border-land  between  history  and  fable,  concerning  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  personal  realities, 
or  as  impersonated  ideas.  According  to  the  historical  view  of 
ancient  legends.  To  is  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  a  primeval  king  of 
Argos  ;  and,  from  this  fact  as  a  root,  the  extravagant  legends 
about  her,  sprouting  from  the  ever  active  inoculation  of  human 
fancy  branched  out.  Interpreted  by  the  principles  of  early 
theological  allegory,  however,  she  is,  according  to  the  witness  of 
Suidas,the  Moon,  and  her  wanderings  the  revolutions  of  that  sa- 
tellite. In  either  view,  the  immense  extent  of  these  wanderings 
is  well  explained  by  mythological  writers  (1),  from  the  influence 
of  Argive  colonies  at  Byzantium  and  elsewhere ;  and  (2),  from 
the  vain  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  connect  their  horned  virgin  lo, 
with  the  horned  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  It  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that,  if  lo  means  the  moon,  her  horns  are  as  natural- 
ly explained  as  her  wanderings.  But,  in  reading  iEschylus,  all 
these  consideration  are  most  wisely  left  out  of  view,  the  Athenians, 
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no  doubt,  who  introduced  this  play,  believing  in  the  historical  re- 
ality of  the  Inachian  maid,  as  firmly  as  we  believe  in  that  of  Adam 
or  Methuselah.  As  little  can  I  agree  with  Both,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  rationalize  away  the  reality  of  the  persecuting  insect, 
whether  under  the  name  of  'oio-rpos  or  /ii'w\|/'.  In  popular 
legends  the  sublime  is  ever  apt  to  be  associated  with  circumstan- 
ces that  either  are,  or,  to  the  cultivated  imagination,  necessarily 
appear  to  be  ridiculous. 

Note  39— (p.  44).  •      ' 

save  me,  0  Earth  ! 


I  have  here  given  the  received  traditionary  rendering  of 
'AXcC  ©  8a ;  but  I  must  confess  the  appeal  to  Earth  here  in  this 
passage  always  appeared  to  me  something  unexpected  ;  and  it  is, 
accordingly  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  following  obser- 
vations of  ScnoE.  to  the  consideration  of  the  scholar — "  Aa 
is  generally  looked  on  as  a  dialectic  variation  of  ya ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  this  opinion,  Theocritus  has  used  the  accusation 
Aav.  I  consider  this  erroneous,  and  am  of  opinion  that  in 
Ar]firin]p  we  are  rather  to  understand  i^eafirjrrjp  than  TTjfxrjT-qp; 
and  Sa  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  interjection.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  this  matter  fully  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  may 
mention  that  Ahrens  de  dialecta  Doriat,  p.  80,  has  refuted  the 
traditionary  notion  with  regard  to  oa. 

Note  40— (p.  45). 

Chorus.— With  AVell.,  andScuoE.,  and  the  MSS.,  I  give  this 
verse  to  the  Chorus,  though  certainly  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  continuation  of  the  lyrical  metre  of  the  Strophe  pleads 
strongly  in  favour  of  giving  it  to  lo.  It  is  also  certain  that,  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry,  the  last  line  of  the  Antistrophe  must  also 
be  given  to  the  Chorus,  as  Schoe.  has  done. 

Note  41— (p,  48). 

the  sisters  of  thv  father,  lo- 


Inachus,  the  Argive  river,  was,  like  all  other  rivers,  the  sou  of 
Ocean,  and,  of  course,  the  brother  of  the  Ocean-maids,  the  Chorus 
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of  the  present  play.  Afterwards,  according  to  the  historical 
method  of  conception,  characteristic  of  the  early  legends,  the 
elementary  god  became  a  human  person— the  river  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  king. 

Note  42— (p.  49). 

Lerne's  bosomed  mead. 


We  most  commonly  read  of  the  water  or  fountain  of  Lerne  ; 
this  implies  a  meadow— and  this,  again,  implies  high  overhanging 
grounds,  or  cliffs,  of  which  mention  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  following  page.  In  that  place,  however,  the  reading 
QKprjv  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  and,  were  I  editing  the  text,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  follow  Pal.  in  reading  Atpvrjs  re  Kprjvrjv, 
with  Canter,  In  fixing  this  point,  something  will  depend  upon 
the  actual  landscape. 

Note  43 — 'r   51). 

First  to  the  east. 

Here  begins  the  narration  of  the  mythical  wanderings  of  lo — 
a  strange  matter,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  fable,  which, 
however,  with  all  its  perplexities,  JSschylus,  no  doubt,  and  his 
audience,  following  the  old  minstrels,  took  very  lightly.  In  such 
matters,  the  less  curious  a  man  is,  the  greater  chance  is  there  of 
his  not  going  far  wrong  ;  and  to  be  superficial  is  safer  than  to  be 
profound.  The  following  causes  may  be  stated  as  presumptive 
grounds  why  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  startling  iuaccu- 
racyin  geographical  detail  inlegendsofthiskind:— (1)  The  Greeks, 
as  stated  above,  even  in  their  most  scientific  days,  had  the 
vaguest  possible  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  extreme  circum- 
ference of  the  habitable  globe  and  the  parts  nearest  to  it  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  passage.  (2)  The  geographical  ideas  of 
^l]schylus  must  be  assumed  as  more  kindred  to  those  of  Homer 
than  of  tlie  best  informed  later  Greeks.  (3)  Even  supposing 
.ffischylus  to  have  had  the  most  accui-ate  geographical  ideas,  he 
had  no  reasons  in  handling  a  Titanic  myth  to  make  his  geogra- 
phical scenery  particularly  tangible  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  skill- 
ful artist,  the  more  misty  and  indefinite  he   could  keep  it   the 
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better.  (4)  He  may  have  takeu  the  wanderings  of  lo,  as  Welcker 
well  suggests  (TrUoc/.  137),  literally  from  the  old  Epic  poem 
"  Aigiraius,"  or  some  other  traditionary  lay  as  old  as  Homer, 
leaving  to  himself  no  more  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  caring 
as  little  to  do  so  as  Shakspeare  did  about  the  geographical 
localities  in  Macbeth,  which  he  borrowed  from  Hollinshed.  For 
all  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
geographical  difficulties  of  the  following  wanderings  would  be 
labour  lost  to  myself  no  less  than  to  the  reader ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore content  myself  with  noting  seriatim  the  different  points  of 
the  progress,  and  explaining,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader, 
what  is  or  is  not  known  in  the  learned  world  about  the  matter  :— 

(1)  The  starting  point  is  not  from  Mount  Caucasus,  according  to 
thecommon  representation,  but  from  some  indefinite  pointin 
the  NORTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE.  So  the  Scholiast  on  v.  1, 
arguing  from  the  present  passage,  clearly  concludes  ;  and 
with  him  agree  Her.  and  ScHOE.  ;  Welcker  whimsically,  I 
think,  maintaining  a  contrary  opinion. 

(2)  The  Scythian  nomads,  rid.  note  on  v.  2,  su})ra. ;  their 
particular  customs  alluded  to  here  are  well  known,  present- 
ing a  familiar  ancient  analogy  to  the  gipsy-life  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  reader  of  Horace  will  recal  the  lines — 

"  Campestres  melius  Scythae 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domes."— Ode.  III.  24-9 
and  the  same  poet  (III.  4-35)  mentions  the  "  quiver-bearing 
Geloni  ;"  for  the  bow  is  the  most  convenient  weapon  to  all 
wandering  and  semi-civilized  warriors. 

(3)  The  Chalybs,  or  Chaldaei,  are  properlyapeople  in  Pontus, 
at  the  North-east  corner  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  ^Eschylus  in 
bis  primeval  Titanic  geography,  takes  the  liberty  of  planting 
them  to  the  North  of  the  Euxine. 

(4)  The  river  Hubristes.    The  Araxes,  says  the  Scholiast ;  the 

Tanais,  say  others  ;  or  the  Cdban  (Dr.  Schmitz  in  Smith's 
Diet.).  The  word  means,  boisterous  or  outrageoits,  and  re- 
calls the  Virgilian  " ponfcm  indignatus  Araxes.'" 

(5)  The  Caucasus,  as  in  modern  geography. 

(6)  The  A MAZoxs  ;  placed  here  in  the  country  about  Colchis  to 
the  Northward  of  their  final  settlement  in  Themiscyre,  on 
the  Thermodon,  in  Pontus,  East  of  the  Halys. 

(7)  Salmydessus,  on  the  Euxine,  West  of  the  Symplcgades  and 
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the  Thracian  Bospborus  ;  of  course  a  violent  jump  in  tLe 
geography. 

(8)  The  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
sea  of  Azof.  Puzzling  enough  that  this  should  come  in  here, 
and  no  mention  be  made  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  the 
whole  flight !  The  word  Bosporus  means  in  Greek  the 
passage  of  the  Cow. 

(9)  The  Asian  continent  ;  from  the  beginning  a  strange  wheel  1 
For  the  rest  see  below, 


Note  4'1— ip.  55). 

When  generations  ten  have  passed,  the  third. 

This  mythical  jrenealogy  is  thus  given  by  SciiUTZ  from  Apol- 
lodonis.  l.Epaphus;  2.  Libya  ;  o.  Belus  (see  Suppliants, p.  101, 
above)  ;  4.  Danaus  ;  5.  Hypermnestra  ;  6.  Abas  ;  7.  Proetus  ;  8. 
Acrisias  ;  9.  Danae  ;  10.  Perseus  ;  11.  Electryon  ;  12.  Alcmena  ; 
13.  Heracles. 

Note  45— (p.  56). 

When  thou  hast  crossed  the  narrow  stream  which  parts- 

I  now  proceed  with  the  mythical  wanderings  of  the  "ox 
horned  maid,"  naming  the  different  points,  and  continuing  the 
numbers,  from  the  foi-mer  Note  — 

(10)  The  Sounding  Ocean.— Before  these  words,  something 
seems  to  have  dropt  out  of  the  text ;  what  the  "  sounding 
sea"  {ttovtoh  (^XoktjSos)  is,  no  man  can  say  ;  but;  as  a  south- 
ward direction  is  clearly  indicated  in  what  follows,  we  may 
suppose  the  Caspian,  with  Her.  ;  or  the  Persian  Gclf, 

with  SCHOE. 

(11)  The  GoRGONiAN  Plains.— "The  Gorgons  are  conceived  by 
Hesiodto  live  in  the  Western  Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Night,  and  the  Hesperides ;  but  later  traditions  place  them 
in  Libya,"  Dr.  Scdmitz,  in  Smith's  Diet. :  but  ScnoE.,in  his 
note,  quotes  a  scholiast  to  Pindar,  Pyth.  X.  72,  which  places 
them  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Ethiopia.  This  latter  habi- 
tation, of  course,  agrees  best  with  the  present  passage  of 
yEschvIuJ, 
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With  regard  to  Cisthene,  the  same  writer  (SciioE.),  has  an 
ingenious  conjecture,  that  it  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  old 
copyists,  for  the  Cissians,  a  Persian  people,  mentioned  in 
the  opening  chorus  to  the  play  of  the  Persians. 

(12)  The  country  of  the  Griffins,  the  Arimaspi,  and  the  river 
Pluto.  The  Griffins  and  the  Arimaspi  are  well  known  from 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  which  latter,  we  have  seen  above 
(Note  1),  places  them  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  a 
sub-division  of  the  Scythians.  vEschylus,  however,  either 
meant  to  confound  all  geographical  distinctions,  or  followed 
a  different  tradition,  which  placed  the  Arimaspi  in  the  south, 
as  to  which  see  Scuoe.  "  The  river  Pluto  is  easily  explain- 
ed, from  the  accounts  of  golden-sanded  rivers  in  the  East 
which  had  reached  Greece."— Schoe. 

(13)  The  river  Aethiops  seems  altogether  fabulous. 

(14)  The  "  Bybline  Heights,"  meaning  the  KarddovTra  (Herod. 
II.  17),  or  place  where  the  Nile  falls  from  the  mountains. — 
Lix.  in  voce  Karaliaa-fios,  which  is  translated  jmss.  No 
such  place  as  Btblus  is  mentioned  here  by  the  geopraphers, 
in  want  of  which  PoT.  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led,  by  the 
Scholiast,  into  rather  a  curious  error.  The  old  annotator, 
having  nothing  geographical'  to  say  about  this  Jjyblus, 
thought  he  might  try  what  etymology  could  do  ;  so  he  tells 
us  that  the  Bybline  Mountains  were  so  called  from  the  Bj/- 
blos  or  Papyrus  that  grew  on  them.  This  Potter  took  up, 
and  gave — 

"  Where  from  the  mountains  with  papyrus  crowned 
The  venerable  Nile  Impetuous  pours," 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  papyrus  is  a  sedge,  and  grows 
in  fiat,  moist  places. 


Note  -iC— (p.  57). 

the  sacred  Nile 

Pours  his  salubrious  flood. 

tvTTOTOv  peos,  literally,  good  for  drinking.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  Nile  were  famous  in  ancient  times.  In  the  Sup- 
pliants, v.  556,  our  poet  calls  the  Nile  water,  v6(tois  adiKTOv, 
not  to  he  1  eached  by  diseases  ;  and  in  v.  835,  the  nurturing  river 
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that  makes  the  blood  fiow  more  buoyantly.  On  this  subject,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  physician,  Prosper  Alpin,  in  his  Rerum 
jEgyptiarum ,  Lib.  IV.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1735)  writes  as  follows—"  Nili 
aqua  merito  omnibus  aliis  pr^efertur  quod  ipsa  alvum  subducat, 
menses  pellat  ut  propterea  raro  mensium  suppressio  in  .^gypti 
mulieribus  reperiatur.  Potui  suavis  est,  et  dulcis ;  sitim  promp- 
tissime  extinguit;  frigida  tuto  bibitur,  concoctionem  juvat,  ac 
distributioni  auxilio  est,  minime  hypochondriis  gravis  corpus  fir- 
mum  et  coloratura  reddit,"  &c.— Lib.  I.  c.  3.  If  the  water  of  the 
Nile  really  be  not  only  pleasant  to  drink,  but,  strictly  speaking,  of 
medicinal  virtue,  it  has  a  companion  in  the  Ness,  at  Inverness, 
the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  possess  such  a  drastic  power,  that 
they  cannot  be  drunk  with  safety  by  strangers. 

Note  47— (p.  58). 

thence  with  mazy  course 


Tossed  hither. 

I  quite  agree  with  Schoe.  that,  in  the  word  ■KoknitiKayKTos, 
in  this  passage,  we  must  understand  ttoKlv  to  mean  to  and  fro, 
not  backwards.  With  a  backward  or  reverted  course  from  the 
Adriatic,  lo  could  never  have  been  brought  northward  to  Scythia. 
The  maziness  of  lo's  course  arises  naturally  from  the  fitful  at- 
tacks of  the  persecuting  insect  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  A 
direct  course  is  followed  by  sane  reason,  a  zig-zag  course  by  insane 
impulse. 

Note  48— (p.  58). 

Epaphus,  whose  name  shall  tell 

The  wonder  of  his  birth. 

As  lo  was  identified  with  Isis,  so  Epaphus  seems  merely  a 
Greek  term  for  the  famous  bull-god  Apis.— (Herod.  III.  27,  and 
Muller's  Prolegom  myth.)  The  etymology,  like  many  others  given 
by  the  ancients,  is  ridiculous  enough ;  eTracf^r],  touch.  This  de- 
rivation is  often  alluded  to  in  the  next  play.  The  Supj)liants. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  virgin  mother  so  prominent  in  this 
legend  of  lo.  Prow,  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  in  the  Hindoo 
and  in  the  Mexican  mythology ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  puerile 
than  the  attempt  which  he  mentions  as  made  by  Faber  to  con- 
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nect  this  idea  ivith  tlie  "  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the 
woman  made  to  man  at  the  fall."  Sound  philosophy  will  never 
seek  a  distant  reason  for  a  phenomenon,  when  a  near  one  is  ready. 
When  an  object  of  worship  or  admiration  is  once  acknowledged 
as  superhuman,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
imagination  to  supply  a  superhuman  birth.  A  miraculous  life 
flows  most  fitly  from  a  miraculous  generation.  The  mother  of 
the  great  type  of  Roman  warriors  is  a  vestal,  and  his  father  is 
the  god  of  war.  Romans  and  Greeks  will  wisely  be  left  to  settle 
such  matters  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  "  patriarchal 
traditions"  or  "  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah."  The  ancient  Hellenes 
were  not  so  barren,  either  of  fancy  or  feeling,  as  that  they  re- 
quired to  borrow  matters  of  this  kind  from  the  Hebrews.  On 
the  idea  of  "generation  by  a  god"  generally,  see  the  admirable 
note  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  P.  I.  c.  16  (Vol.  I.  p.  471). 

Note  49— (p.  62).  '     ' 

They  are  wise  who  worship  Adrastea. 

"  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some  writers  from  Adras- 
tus,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on 
the  river  Asopus  (Strabo  XIII.  p.  588),  and  by  others  from  the 
verb  StSpcio-Keu/,  according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  goddess 
whom  none  could  escape."— Dr.  Schmitz.  On  this  subject,  Stan. 
has  a  long  note,  where  the  student  will  find  various  illustrative 
references. 

Note  50— ip.  67). 

For  wilful  strength  that  hath  no  wisdom  in  it 
Is  less  than  nothing. 

The  word  in  the  original,  avdadui,  literally  "self-pleas- 
ing," expresses  a  state  of  mind  which  the  Greeks,  with  no  shal- 
low ethical  discernment,  were  accustomed  to  denounce  as  the 
great  source  of  all  those  sins  whose  consequences  are  the  most 
fearful  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  Titus  ( i.7),  uses  the  same  word  emphatically  to  express  what 
a  Christian  bishop  should  not  be  (dvdadt],  self-willed).  The  same 
word  is  used  by  the  blind  old  soothsayer  Tiresias  in  the  Antigone, 
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when  preaching  repentance  to  the  passionate  and  st:lf-«  ilk  J  tyrant 
of  Thebes,  dv6a8id  tol  (TmioTrjT  o(f)\i(rKdvei,  where  Donaldson 
gives  the  whole  passage  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  take  these  things  to  heart,  my  son  ;  for  error 

Is  as  the  universal  lot  of  man  ; 

I?iit,  whensoe'er  he  errs,  that  man  no  longer 

Is  witless,  or  unblest,  who,  having  fallen 

Into  misfortune,  seeks  to  mend  his  ways, 

And  is  not  obstinate :  the  stiff-necked  temper. 

Must  oft  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  folly." 

SopHOCLRS  Antk;   v.  102S. 

Note  51— (p.  68). 

unless  some  god  endure 

Vicarious  thy  tortures. 
The  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  punishment  by  substitu- 
tion of  one  person  for  another,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
familiar  to  the  Greek  mind  ;  at  least,  I  do  not  trace  it  in 
Homer.  It  occurs,  however,  most  distinctly  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  MEx\(ECEUS,  in  Euripides  play  of  the  Phcenissa: 
In  this  passage,  also,  it  is  plainly  implied,  though  the  word 
Siddoxos  strictly  translated,  means  only  a  successor,  and  not  a 
substitute.  Welck.  {Trilog.  p.  47)  has  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
son here  alluded  to  is  the  centaur  Chiron,  of  whom  Apollodorus 
(II.  5-11-12)  says  that  "  Hercules,  after  freeing  Prometheus,^  who 
had  assumed  the  oiive  chaplet  (Welck.  reads  ikofxevov), 
delivered  up  Chiron  to  Jove  willing,  though  immortal,  to  die  in 
his  room  {OvrjcrKeiv  avr  uvrov).  This  is  literally  the  Christian 
idea  of  vicarious  death.  The  Druids,  according  to  Csesar  (B.C. 
VI.  16), held  the  doctrine  strictly— "  pro  rifa  kominis  nisi  homi- 
nis  vita  rcddatvr  non  posse  aider  deorum  immortaUum  numen 
placari."  Of  existing  heathens  practising  human  sacrifice,  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Khonds  in  Orissa  present  the  idea  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  in  the  most  distinct  outline.  See  the  interesting 
memoir  of  Captain  MTherson  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust, 1842. 

Note  52— (p.  69). 

Seems  he  not  a  willing  madman, 
Let  him  reap  the  fruits  he  sowed. 

I  have  translated  these  lines  quite  freely,  as  the  text  is  ror 
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rupt,  and  the  emendations  proposed  do  not  contain  any  idea 
•worth  the  translator's  adopting.    Schoe.  reads— 

T/  yap  eXXeiVet  nrj  napaTrdieiv 

'El  rdS  iiravxe^  ti  x«^?  fiavicov  ; 

and  translates 

Wasfehlet  ihm  noch  wahnwitzig  zo  seyn, 
Wenn  also  er  pocht  ?     Wie  zahmt  er  die  Wuth  ? 

Prow,  from  a  different  reading,  has 

To  thee,  if  this  resolve  seems  good, 

Why  shouldst  thou  check  thy  frenzied  mood  ? 


NOTES 
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Note  1— (p.  83). 

Jove  the  suppliant's  high  protector. 

Zivs  a(piKT(i)p,  literally  supjiliant  Jore,  the  epithet  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  worshipper  being  transferred  to  the  object 
of  worship.  The  reader  will  note  here  another  instance  of  the 
monotheistic  element  in  Polytheism,  so  often  alluded  to  in  these 
Notes,  Jove,  as  the  supreme  moral  governor  of  the  universe, 
has  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  social  system  of  gods  and 
men  ;  and  specially  where  there  is  no  inferior  protector,  as  in 
the  case  of  fugitives  and  suppliants— there  he  presses  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  high  authority.  In  such  cases,  religion  presents  a 
generous  and  truly  humanizing  aspect,  and  the  "  primus  in  orbe 
Deos  fecit  timor"  of  the  philosophers  loses  its  sting. 

Note  2— (p.  83). 

Of  the  fat  fine-sanded  Nile  ] 

Wellauer,  in  his  usual  over-cautious  way,  has  not  received 
Pauw.'s  emendation  ^eTrro^ufiddcov  into  his  text,  though  he 
calls  it  certissimum  in  his  notes.  Pal.,  whom  I  follow,  acts  in 
these  matters  with  a  more  manly  decision.  Even  without  the 
authority  of  Plint  (XXXV,  13),  I  should  adopt  so  natural  an 
emendation,  where  the  text  is  plainly  corrupt. 
V  2 
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Note  3— (p.  84). 


Gently  thrilled  the  brize-stung  heifer 
"With  his  procreant  touch. 

See  p.  58  above,  and  Note  48  to  Prometheus.  There  prevails 
throughout  this  play  a  constant  allusion  to  the  divine  significance 
of  tlie  name  Epaphus,  meaning,  as  it  does,  touch.  To  the  Greeks, 
as  already  remarked  (p.  296),  this  was  no  mere  punning  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  gods  (Note  17,  p.  300  above)  were  one  of  the  strong- 
est instruments  of  Heathen  devotion.  That  there  is  an  allusion 
to  this  in  Matthew  vi.  7, 1  have  no  doubt. 


Note  4— (p.  84). 

Ye  blissful  gods  supremely  swaying. 

I  see  no  necessity  here,  with  Pal.,  for  changing  av  ttoXls  into 
w  TToXis — but  it  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the  transla- 
tor. Jove,  the  third,  is  a  method  of  designating  the  supreme 
power  of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  in  ^schylus — see  the 
Eumenides,  p.  228,  where  Jove  the  Savmi7'  all-perfecting  is  men- 
tioned after  Pallas  and  Loxias,  as  it  were,  to  crown  the  invoca- 
tion with  the  greatest  of  all  names.  In  that  passage  rpirov  oc- 
curs in  the  original,  which  I  was  wrong  to  omit. 

Note  5— (p.  85). 

Marriage  beds  which  right  refuses. 

In  what  countries  are  first  cousins  forbidden  to  marry  ? 
Welcker  does  not  know.  "Das  Ehcrecht  worauf  diese  Weiger- 
ung  heruht  ist  nicht  hekannt." — Welcker  (Trilog.  391). 

Note  6— (p.  87). 

With  Ionian  wailings  unstinted. 

"  Perhaps  Ionian  is  put  in  this  place  antithetically  to  'Neikodeprj, 
from  the  Nile,  in  the  next  line,  and  the  sense  is,  '  though  coming 
from  Egypt,  yet,  being  of  Greek  extraction,  I  speak  Greek.'"— 
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Paley.    This  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  eatisiactory 
comment  on  the  passage. 


Note  7 — (p.  87). 

From  the  far  misty  land. 

That  is  Egypt.  So  called  according  to  the  Etymol.  M.  quoted 
by  Stan.,  from  the  cloudy  appearance  which  the  low-lying  Delta 
district  presents  to  the  stranger  approaching  it  from  the  sea. 


NoTK  »— ip.  sa). 

All  godlike  power  is  calm. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  advertise  the  English  reader  that 
this  fine  sentiment  is  a  translation  from  a  conjectural  reading, 
nau  cinovov  banioviav,  of  Well.,  which,  however,  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  context.  The  text  generally  in  this  part  of 
the  play  is  "extremely  corrupt.  In  the  present  stanza,  Well.'s 
correction  of  8e  aivi^av  into  e^Trihav  deserves  to  be  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  few  grand  triumphs  of  verbal  criticism  that  have  a 
genuine  poetical  value. 


Note  9— (p.  89). 

All !  well  a-day  !  ah  !  well  a-day  ! 

The  reader  must  imagine  here  a  complete  change  in  the  style 
of  the  music — say  from  the  major  to  the  minor  key.  In  the 
whole  Chorus,  the  mind  of  the  singer  sways  fitfully  between  a 
hopeful  confidence  and  a  dark  despair.  The  faith  in  the  coun- 
sel of  Jove,  and  in  the  sure  destruction  of  the  wicked,  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  preceding  stanzas,  supports  the  sinking  soul  but 
weakly  in  this  closing  part  of  the  hymn.  These  alternations  of 
feeling  exhibited  under  such  circumstances  will  appear  strange 
to  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  human,  and  especially  with 
the  female  heart. 
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Note  10— (p  90), 

Ye  Apian  hills. 

"  Apia,  an  old  name  for  Peloponnesus,  which  remains  still  a 
mystery,  even  after  the  attempt  of  Butmann  to  throw  light  upon 
it." — Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  Part  I.  c,  4.  xEschylus'  own  ac- 
count of  Apis,  the  supposed  originator  of  the  name  Apia,  will  be 
found  in  this  play  a  few  lines  below.  I  have  consulted  Butmann, 
and  find  nothing  but  a  conglomeration  of  vague  and  slippery  ety- 
mologies. 

Note  11— (p.  92*. 

rounded  cars. 


KafxTTvXos,  with  a  bend  or  siveep  ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
rim  of  the  ancient  chariot,  between  the  charioteer  and  the  horses. 
See  the  figure  in  Smith's  Z>*c/.  Antiq.,  Article?,  aWnl  and  cwmts. 


Note  12— (p.  93i. 

the  Agonian  gods. 


The  common  meaning  that  a  Greek  scholar  would  naturally 
give  to  the  phrase  6^61  ayavioi  is  that  given  by  Hestcu,  viz., 
gods  that  preside  over  public  games,  or,  as  I  have  rendered  it  in 
the  Agamemnon  (Vol.  I.,  p.  36  above),  goils  that  rule  the  chance  of 
combat.  For  persons  who,  like  the  Herald  in  that  play,  had 
just  escaped  from  a  great  struggle,  or,  like  the  fugitive  Virgins  in 
this  piece,  were  going  through  one,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  great  impropriety  (notwithstanding  I'Ah's.  incpAc)  in  an  appeal 
to  the  gods  of  combat.  Opposed  to  this  interpretation,  however, 
we  have  the  common  practice  of  Homer,  with  whom  the  substan- 
tive ay'<'''  generally  means  an  assembly;  and  the  testimony  of 
Eustathius,  who,  in  his  notes  to  that  poet,  Iliad,  ii  1335,  58,  says 
"  TTiip  Aicr;^vXa)  dycovioi  deol  6i  ayopaioi  ;"  i,  e.  gods  that  pre- 
side over  assemblies. 
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Note  13— (p.  93). 

your  sistered  hands. 


Sui  x^pi^v  (TVVCOVVIJ.COP.  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Pal.  that 
(Viovvfxoiv  may  be  the  true  reading ;  i.  e.  in  your  Icjt  hands. 
And  yet,  so  fond  is  iEschylus  of  quaint  phrases  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  reject  the  vulgate,  so  long  as  it  is  suceptible  of 
the  very  appropriate  meaning  given  in  the  text.  "  Ilands  of  the 
same  name"  may  very  well  be  tolerated  for  "  hands  of  the  same 
race" — "  hands  of  sisters." 

Note  14— (p.  93). 

Even  so  ;  and  with  benignant  eye  look  down  ! 

I  have  here  departed  from  AVell.'s  arrangement  of  this  short 
colloquy  between  Danaus  and  his  daughters,  and  adopted  Pal.'s, 
which  appears  to  me  to  satisfy  the  demands  both  of  sense  and 
metrical  symmetry.  That  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  received 
text  Well,  admits. 

Note  15— (p.  94). 

There  where  his  bird  the  altar  decorates. 

I  have  here  incorporated  into  the  text  the  natural  and  unem- 
barrassed meaning  of  this  passage  given  by  Pal.  The  bird  of 
Jove,  of  course,  is  the  eagle.  What  the  Scholiast  and  Stan,  say 
about  the  cock  appears  to  be  pure  nonsense,  which  would  never 
have  been  invented  but  for  the  confused  order  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  received  text. 


Note  16— (p.  94). 

Apollo,  too,  the  pure,  the  exiled  once. 

"  They  invoke  Apollo  to  help  them,  strangers  and  fugitives, 
because  that  god  himself  had  once  been  banished  from  heaven 
by  Jove,  and  kept  the  herds  of  Admetus. 

'  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.'  " — Stav. 
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Note  17— (p.  95). 

Here's  Hermes  likewise,  as  Greece  knows  the  god. 

This  plainly  points  out  a  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the 
famous  Egyptian  Hermes.  So  the  Scholiast,  and  Stan,  who 
quotes  Cic,  Nat.  Deor.  III.  22. 

Note  18— (p.  95). 

Can  bird  eat  bird  and  be  an  holy  thing. 

This  seema  to  have  been  a  common-place  among  the  ancients. 
Pliny,  in  the  following  passage,  draws  a  contrast  between  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  former  : — 
"  Ccetera  animalia  in  suogenere  prohcdegiml ;  congregaH  videniua 
et  stare  contra  dissimilia ;  leonum  feritas  inter  se  non  dimicat  : 
sei-pentum  morsus  non  petit  serpentes  ;  ne  maris  quidem  belluce  ac 
pisces  nisi  in  diversa  genera  saviunt.  A  t  hercvie  homini  plarima  ex 
homine  sunt  mala." — Nat.  Hist.  VII.  proem.  This  custom  of 
blackening  human  nature  (which  is  bad  enough,  without  being 
made  worse)  has  been  common  enough  also  in  modern  times, 
especially  among  a  certain  school  of  theologians,  very  far,  in- 
deed, in  other  respects,  from  claiming  kindred  with  the  Roman 
polyhistor ;  but  the  fact  is,  one  great  general  law  over-rides 
both  man  and  the  brute,  viz.  this — Like  herds  with  like — 
the  only  diflference  being  that  human  beings,  with  a  great  out- 
ward similarity,  are  characterised  by  a  more  various  inward  di- 
versity than  the  lower  animals.  There  are,  in  fact,  men  of  all 
various  kinds  represented  in  the  moral  world — all  those  varieties 
which  different  races  and  species  exhibit  in  the  physical.  There 
are  lamb-men,  tiger-men,  serpent-men,  pigeon-men,  and  hawk-men. 
That  such  discordant  natures  should  sometimes,  nay  always  in  a 
certain  sense,  strive,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  existing. 

Note  19— (p.  96). 

And  of  no  host  the  acknowledged  guest,  unfearing 
Ye  tread  this  land. 

dnpo^cvos,  without  a  Trpo^evos,  or  a  2iublic  host  or  entertainer 
— one  who  occupied  the  same  position  on  the  part  of  the  state 
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towards  a  stranger  that  a  ^(vos  or  landlord,  did  to  his  private 
guest.  In  some  respects  "  the  office  of  proxenus  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister  resident."— Dr. 
ScHMiTZ  in  Smith's  Diet.,  article  Ilospitmm.  Compare  Southey, 
Notes  to  Madoc.  I.  5.    The  Stranger's  House. 


Note  20— (p.  96). 

Of  old  earth-born  Palrecthon  am  the  son, 
My  name  Pelasgus. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  those  names  of  the  earliest  pro- 
genitors of  an  ancient  race  that  seem  to  bear  fiction  on  their  face  ; 
Palaecthon  meaning  merely  the  ancient  son  of  the  land,  and 
Pelasgus  being  the  name-father  of  the  famous  ante-Homeric 
wandering  Greeks,  whom  we  call  Pelasgi. 

Note  21— (p.  97). 

All  the  land  where  Algos  flows,  and  Strymon. 

The  geography  here  is  very  confused.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  noting  the  different  points  from  Miiller's  map  ( Dorians  J  — 

(1)  Algos  ;  unknown. 

(2)  Strymon  ;  a  well-known  river  in  Thrace. 

(3)  Perrh-ebians  ;  in  Thessaly,  North  of  the  Peneus  (Homer, 
H.  II.  749). 

{i)  PiNDUS  ;  the  well-known  mountain  ridge  in  the  centre  of 
Northern  Greece,  separating  the  great  rivers  which  descend 
on  the  one  hand  through  Epirus  into  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  other,  into  the  ^gean. 

(5)  P^oNiA  ;  in  the  North  of  Macedonia  (Iliad  II.  8iS). 

(6)  DoDOiNA  ;  in  Epirus. 

Note  22- (p.  971. 

Apollo's  son,  by  double  right,  physician 
And  prophet  both. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  circumlocution  for  the  single  Greek 
phrase,  larpofxavTis,  physician-ivophct ;  a  name  applied  to  Apollo 
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himself  by  the  Pythoness,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Eumenides  (Vol. 
I.  p.  186).  The  original  conjunction  of  the  two  offices  of  prophet 
and  leech  in  the  person  of  Melampus,  Apis,  Chiron,  &c.  and 
their  patron  Apollo,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. The  multiplication  and  isolation  of  professions  originally 
combined  and  confounded,  is  a  natural  enough  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  society,  of  which  examples  occur  in  every  sphere 
of  human  activity;  but  there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
conjunction  of  medicine  and  theology,  arising  from  the  intimate 
connexion  of  mind  with  bodily  ailment,  too  much  neglected  by 
some  modern  drug-minglers,  and  also,  from  the  fact  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  refer  diseases, 
especially  those  of  a  striking  kind,  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Divine  chastiser— (see  Hippocrates  TrepX  leprjs  voaov  init.). 
Men  are  never  more  disposed  to  acknowledge  divine  power  than 
when  under  the  influence  of  severe  affliction ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that,  in  some  savage  or  semi-savage  tribes,  the  "medicine- 
man" is  the  only  priest.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  advanced  science,  professional  men  would  more 
frequently  attempt  to  restore  the  original  oneness  of  the  healing 
science — (see  Max.  Tyr.  Trajj  av  tis  oXvtvos  fir)) — if  all  medical 
men  would,  like  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie,  bear  in  mind  that 
man  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  and  all  theologians  more  dis- 
tinctly know  that  human  bodies  enclose  a  stomach  as  well  as  a 
conscience,  with  which  latter  the  operations  of  the  former  are 
often  strangely  confounded. 

Note  23— (p.  98). 

lo,  on  this  Argive  ground, 

Erst  bore  the  keys  to  Hera. 

i.  e.  was  priestess  of  the  Argive  goddess.  The  keys  are  the 
sign  of  custodiary  authority  in  modern  as  in  ancient  times.  See 
various  instances  in  Stan. 


Note  24— (p.  98). 

So  runs  the  general  rumour. 
After  this,  Well,  supposes  something  has  fallen  out  of  the 
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text ;  but  to  me  a  break  in  the  narration  of  the  Chorus,  caused  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  royal  questioner,  seems  sufficiently  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  text.    Pal.  agrees. 

Note  25— |p.  99). 

Like  a  leaping  bull 
Transformed  he  came, 

BovOopo)  Tuvpcp.  I  have  softened  this  expression  a  little ;  so 
modern  delicacy  compels.  The  original  is  quite  Homeric—"  (tvojv 
fjrijir'jTopa  Kunpov" — Odyssey  XI.  131.  Homer  and  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  agree  in  expressing  natural  things  in  a 
natural  way,  equally  remote  (as  healthy  nature  always  is)  from 
fastidiousness  and  from  prudery. 

Note  26— (p.  100/. 

King. — A  question  has  evidently  dropt  here;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  answer  supplies  the  first  link  in  the  genea- 
logical chain  deducing  the  Danaides  from  lo  and  Epaphus.  See 
above,  p.  315,  Note  44. 

Note  27— (p.  102). 

Both  this  and  that. 

I  have  translated  this  difficult  passage  freely,  according  to  the 
note  of  SciiUTZ.,  as  being  most  comprehensive,  and  excluding 
neither  the  one  ground  of  objection  nor  the  other,  both  of  which 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  mind  of  the  virgins.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  sure  what  the  passage  really  means.  E.  P. 
OxoN.  has — 

"  Who  would  seek  to  obtain  kindred  as  masters  ?  " 
Pot.— 

"  And  who  would  wish  to  make  their  friends  their  lord." 
Where  the  real  ground  of  objection  is  so  darkly  indicated,  a  tran- 
slator is  at  liberty  to  smuggle  a  sort  of  commentary  into  the 
text. 
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NoTB  28— (p.  104). 

The  wrath  of  suppliant  Jove. 
i.  e.  JoTe  the  protector  of  suppliants.    See  above,  Note  1. 

Note  2<)— (p  104). 

Like  a  Iieifer  young  by  the  wolf  pursued. 

The  scholar  will  recognize  here  a  deviation  from  Well.'s  text 
XfVKoaTiKTov,  and  the  adoption  of  Hermann's  admirable  emen- 
dation, 'KvKobicoKTov.  Pal.  has  received  this  into  his  text,  and 
Lin.,  generally  a  severe  censor,  approves— CYoss.  Museum,  No. 
VIT.  p.  31.  Both  on  metrical  and  philological  grounds,  the  read- 
ing demands  reception. 

Note  30— (p  105), 

Thou  art  the  state,  and  the  people  art  thou. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  passage  in  reference  to  the  political 
constitution— if  the  term  constitution  be  here  allowable— of 
the  loose  political  aggregates  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  Chorus, 
of  course,  speak  only  their  own  feelings ;  but  their  feelings,  in 
this  case,  are  in  remarkable  consistency  with  the  usages  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  described  by  Homer.  The  government  of  the 
heroic  ages,  as  it  appears  in  the  Hiad,  was  a  monarchy,  on  com- 
mon occasions  absolute,  but  liable  to  be  limited  by  a  circumam- 
bient atmosphere  of  oligarchy,  and  the  prospective  possibility  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a  people  habitually  passive.  Another 
remarkable  circumstance,  is  the  identity  of  church  and  state,  well 
indicated  by  Virgil,  in  that  line — 

Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum  Phoebique  saoerdos. 

^N-Ern  III. 
and  concerning  which,  Ottfried  Miiller  says — "  In  ancient  Greece 
it  may  be  said,  with  almost  equal  truth,  that  the  kings  were 
priests,  as  that  the  priests  were  kings" — (Mythology,  Leitch,  p. 
187).  On  this  identity  of  church  and  state  were  founded  those 
laws  against  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  which  formed  so  re- 
markable an  exception  to  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  toleration 
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that  Hume  and  Gibbon  have  not  unjustly  lauded  as  one  of  the 
advantageous  concomitants  of  Polytheism.  The  intolerance, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  identity,  has 
found  its  thorou<;h  and  consistent  champions  only  among  the 
Mahommedan  and  Christian  monotheists  of  modern  times.  Even 
the  large-hearted  and  liberal-minded  Dr.  Arnold  was  so  far  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  church  and 
state,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  admitting 
Jews  to  deliberate  in  the  senate  of  a  Christian  state.  In  mo- 
dern times,  also,  we  have  witnessed  with  wonder  the  full  de- 
velopment of  a  doctrine  most  characteristically  Homeric,  that 
the  absolute  power  of  kings,  whether  in  civil  or  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  is  equally  of  divine  right. 

TL/iTf  T   eK  Aioi;  fcrri,  <pi\f2  Se  €  ^rjTifra  Zei'j. 

IL.  II.  197. 

"  For  from  Jove  the  honour  cometh,  him  tlie  counsellor  Jove  doth 
love." 
On  this  very  interesting  subject  every  page  of  Homer  is  pregnant 
with  instruction  ;  but  those  who  are  not  familar  with  that  bible 
of  classical  scholars  will  find  a  bright  reflection  of  the  most  im- 
portant truths  in  Grote,  Hist.  Greece.  P.  I.  c.  XX. 


NoTR  31— (p.  106). 

Without  the  people 
I  cannot  do  this  tiling. 

^schylus  makes  the  monarch  of  the  heroic  ages  speak  here 
with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  democracy  of  the  latter  times  of 
Greece,  no  doubt  securing  to  himself  thereby  immense  billows  of 
applause  from  his  Athenian  auditors,  as  the  tragedians  were 
fond  of  doing,  by  giving  utterance  to  liberal  sentiments  like  that 
of  .^mon  in  Sophocles — "  no'kis  yap  ovk  fcrd  rjris  civBpos  ecrS" 
eWy."  But  how  little  the  people  had  to  say  in  the  government 
of  the  heroic  ages  appears  strikingly  in  that  most  dramatic  scene 
described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  Grote  (II.  94) 
has,  with  admirable  judgment,  brought  prominently  forward  in 
his  remarks  on  the  power  of  the  dyopd,  or  popular  assembly,  in 
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the  heroic  ages.     Ulysses  holds  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  iu 
these  terms — 
"  Sit  theo  doNvn,  and  cease  thy  murmurings  ;  sit,  and  hear  thy  betters 
speak, 
Thou  unwarlike,  not  in  battle  known,  in  council  all  unheard  ! 
Soothly  all  who  are  Achaeans  are  not  kings,  and  cannot  be  ; 
Evil  is  the  sway  of  many  ;  only  one  may  bear  the  rule, 
One  be  king,  to  whom  the  deep-designing  Kronos'  mighty  son 
Gave  the  sceptre  and  the  right."— 11.  II.  200. 


Note  32— (p.  10!)). 

possessory  Jove. 


Zeus  KTr](Ti.os. — An  epithet  characteristic  of  Jove,  as  the  su- 
preme disposer  of  human  affairs.  Klausen  (Theolog.  II.  15) 
compares  the  epithet  Kkapios  from  KXfipos,  a  lot,  which  I  have 
paraphrased  in  p.  104  above. 

"  The  Jove  that  allotteth  their  lotto  all." 
Klausen  quotes   Pausanius  (I.  31—4)  to  the  effect  that  Zfu? 
KTijaios  was  worshipped  in  Attica  along  with  Ceres,  Minerva, 
Cora,  and  the  awful  Maids  or  Furies. 

Note  33— (p.  112). 

The  pillar-compassed  seats  divine. 

From  a  conjecture  of  Pal.,  Trepia-rvXovs  ;  the  TrvXiaaovx^^v 
being  evidently  repeated  by  a  wandering  of  the  eye  or  ear  of 
the  transcriber,  Sophocles,  I  recollect,  in  the  Antigone,  has 
dficfjiKiovas  vaovs.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  such  blunders, 
where  the  true  reading  cannot  be  restored,  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  substitute  an  appropriate  one. 

Note  34— (p.  114). 

the  assembly  of  the  people. 


The  word  dyopd,  popular  assemhbj,  does  not  occur  here  ;  but 
it  is  plainly  implied.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ^ov\i], 
or  council  of  the  chiefs.— See  Grote  as  above,  and  Homer  passini. 
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Note  35— (p.  1141. 

All  crowning  Consummator. 

As  the  opening  words  of  this  prayer  generally  are  one  of  the 
finest  testimonies  to  the  soverignty  of  Jove  to  be  found  in  the 
poet,  so  the  conjunction  of  words  TeXe'wi'  reXfibruTov,  KpcWos 
is  particularly  to  be  noted.  The  adjectives  reXftoy,  i-eAeof, 
TravTekr]^,  and  the  verb  reXeo),  are  often  applied  with  a  peculiar 
significancy  to  the  king  of  the  gods,  as  he  who  alone  can  conduct 
to  a  happy  end  every  undertaking,  under  whatever  auspices 
commenced.  This  doctrine  is  most  reverently  announced  by  the 
Chorus  of  this  play  towards  the  end  (p.  130),  in  these  comprehen- 
sive terms — 

Tt  be  avfv  a-i6(v 
6vaT0L<Ti  TfXfiov  fan. 
"  What  thing  to  mortal  men  is  completed  without  thee."    And  in 
this  sense  Clytemnestra,  in  the  Agamemnon  (Vol.  I.,  p.  5*3), 
prays— 

ZeC  Z(v  Tf\fi€  Tcis  e/xctf  ev^as  reXfi. 

On  the  over-ruling  special  providence  of  Jove  generally  the  scho- 
lar should  read  Kladsen,  TJieol.  II.,  15,  and  Class.  Mus.,  No. 
XXVI.,  p.  429-433. 


Note  36— (p.  115). 

hence  by  the  brize. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  the  course  of  lo's  wanderings 
here  sketched  is  something  very  different  from  that  given  in  the 
Prometheus,  and  much  more  intelligible.  The  geography  is  so 
familiar  to  the  general  reader  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
comment  is  unnecessary. 


Note  37— (p.  IISK 

Divinely  fretted  with  fitful  oar  she  hies. 

The  partiality  of  .^schylus  for  sea-phrases  has  been  often  ob- 
served.   Here,  however,  Paley  for  the  epeircrofievu  of  the  vulgate 
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has  proposed  efjeOofxevn,  aptly  for  the  sense  and  the  metre  ; 
but  Lin.  (Cfas.  Mus.  No.  VII.  30)  seems  right  in  allowing  the  text 
to  remain.     I  have  taken  up  both  readings  into  ray  rendering. 


Note  38— (p.  116). 

Nor  dared  to  approach  this  thing  of  human  face. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  know  what  Svaxfpes  in  the  text  refers.    PoT. 
refers  it  to  the  mind  of  the  maid — 

"  Disdaining  to  be  touched." 
To  me  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  the  difficulty  of  touching  to 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  to  translate  "  not 
safely  to  le  meddled  with."    This  is  the  feeling  that  my  translation 
has  attempted  to  bring  out. 

Note  39— (p.  118). 

Jove's  decided  will. 


I  adopt  Heath's  emendation  ^ovXiog  for  8ov\ios.  Well., 
with  superstitious  reverence  for  the  most  corrupt  text  extant,  re- 
taining the  8ov\los,  is  forced  to  explain  8ov\ios  (f^priv,  dictum 
videtur  de  hoviinihus  qui  Jovis  auxilium  imploraverunt ;"  butthis 
will  never  do.  The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  what  a  pious  in- 
terpretation is,  in  this  passage,  given  to  the  connection  of  Jove 
and  lo— how  difierent  from  that  given  by  Prometheus,  p.  52  above. 
We  may  be  assured  that  the  orthodox  Heathen  view  of  this 
and  other  such  matters  lies  in  the  present  beautifully-toned 
hvmn,  and  not  in  the  hostile  taunts  which  the  poet,  for  purely 
dramatic  purposes,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  enemy  of  Jove. 

Note  40— (p.  122.1 

Holy  Hecate's  aid  avail  thee. 

Hecate,  is  an  epithet  of  Artemis,  as  Hecatos  of  Apollo,  mean- 
ing far  or  distant  {enas).  According  to  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  mythologists,  both  ancient  and  modern,  this  goddess  is 
merely  an  impersonation  of  the  Moon,  as  Phoebus  of  the  SuN. 
The  term  "  far-darting"  applies  to  both  equally  ;  the  rays  of  the 
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great  luminaries  being  fitly  represented  as  arrows  of  a  far-shoot- 
ing deity.  In  the  Strophe  which  follows,  Phoebus,  under  the 
name  of  AvKeios,  is  called  upon  to  be  gracious  to  the  youth  of 
Argos. 

(Vfxevrjs  fi'  6  \vK(ioi 

eVro)   Trao-a  ueoXala, 

and  in  the  translation  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  )rw  liac  vice, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  to  suppose  that  this  epithet,  as  some 
modern  scholars  suggest,  has  nothing  to  do  etymologically 
with  XvKos,  a  wolf,  but  rather  with  the  root  Xvk,  which 
we  find  in  the  substantive  Xv/(a/3uj,  and  in  the  Latin  lucco. 
jEschylus,  however,  in  the  Seven  agai.vst  Thebes  (p.  1G5 
above),  adopts  the  derivation  from  \vkos,  as  will  be  seen  from 
my  version.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  if  Artemis  be  the  Moon, 
her  function  as  the  patroness  of  parturition,  alluded  to  in  the 
present  passage,  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  On  this 
whole  subject,  Keightley,  c.  viii.  is  very  sensible. 


Note  41— (p.  124). 

The  bulging  fence-work  on  each  side. 

{■rrapdppvatis,  more  commonly  irapappvpaTa.)  "  The  ancients, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  made  of  skins  and  wicker-work,  which 
were  intended  as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  breast-work  behind  which  the  men  might  be  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy."— Dict.  Antiq.  voce  Ships. 

Note  42— (p.  124). 

the  prow 

Fronted  with  eyes  to  track  its  watery  way. 

"  It  was  very  common  to  represent  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the 
prow  of  ancient  ships." — Do.  Do.,  and  woodcuts  there  from  Mont- 
faucon.  This  custom,  Pal.  remarks,  still  continues  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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Note  43— (p.  124). 

To  champion  our  need. 

Wellauer  says  that  the  "  sense  demands"  a  distribution  of 
the  concluding  part  of  this  speech  between  Danaus  and  the  Cho- 
rus ;  but  I  can  sec  no  reason  for  disturbing  the  ancient  order, 
which  is  retained  by  But.  tliough  not  by  Pal.  That  the  sense 
requires  no  change,  the  translation  should  make  evident. 

Note  44— (p.  125). 

their  ships  dark-fronted. 


((ftiarwTTtSes.)  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  vrjes  fie\aivai, 
the  black  ships  in  Homer.— See  Dict.  Antiq.  voce  Ships. 

Note  45— (p.  125). 

A  strong-limbed  race  with  noon-day  sweats  well 
hardened. 

This  sentiment  must  have  awakened  a  hearty  response  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  superior  to  the  moderns  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  the  prominency  which  they  gave  to  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  and  their  contempt  for  all  sorts  of  a-Kiorpotpia — 
rearing  in  the  sAacZe— which  our  modern  bookish  system  tends  to 
foster. 

Note46— (p.  125). 

Xo  Mars  is  in  her. 

ovK  'fV«TT  Aprjs,  a  proverbial  expression  for  pithless,  nerveless. 
The  same  expression  is  used  in  the  initiatory  anapaests  of  the 
Agamemnon.    "ApT^y  8  ovk  evi  x'^Pf- 

Note  47— (p.  126). 

Good  Greek  corn  is  better  than  papyrus. 
"  Praeter  alios  plurimos  usus  etiam  in  cibis  receptafuit  papyrus" 
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— Abul.  Fadi—" radix  eju3  dulcisest;  quapropter  earn  masticant 
et  sugunt  ^gyptii"— Olaus  Celsius,  Ilierozoicon,  Ui>sal,  17i5. 
I  consulted  this  valuable  work  myself,  but  owe  the  original  re- 
ference to  an  excellent  "  Essay  on  the  Papyrus  of  the  Ancients, 
by  W.  H.  DE  Vriese,"  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  AV.  B.  Mac- 
DONALD,  Esq.  of  Rammerscales,  in  the  Class,  Mus.  No.  XVI.  p. 
202.  In  that  article  it  is  stated  that  "  when  Guilandinus  was  in 
Egypt  in  the  year  1559-60,  the  pith  was  then  used  as  food." 
Herodotus  (Euterp.  92)  says  that  they  eat  the  lower  part, 
roasting  it  in  an  oven  {Kki^av<a  nvi^avTes).  Pliny  (XIII.  11) 
says,  "mandunt  quoque,  crudum  decoctumque  succum  tantum 
devorantes."  In  the  text,  of  course,  the  allusion  is  a  sort  of 
proverbial  ground  of  superiority,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  over 
the  sons  of  the  Nile,  pretty  much  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  definition  of  oats— "food  Jar  horses  in  England,  and  for 
men  in  Scotland."  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  papyrus 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the  Ci/pcracece  or  Sedges,  and, 
though  not  now  common  in  Egypt,  is  a  well-known  plant,  and  to 
be  seen  in  most  of  our  botanical  gardens. 


Note  48— (p.  127). 

The  shepherds  of  the  ships. 

I  have  retained  this  phrase  scrupulously — Tvoififpes  vaStv — 
as  an  interesting  relique  of  the  patriarchal  age.  So  in  the  open- 
ing choral  chaunt  of  the  Persians,  Xerxes  is  "  shepherd  of  many 
sheep,"  and  a  little  farther  on  in  the  same  play,  Atossa  asks  the 
Chorus,  "  who  is  shepherd  of  this  (the  Athenian)  people  ?"  It  is 
in  such  small  peculiarities  that  the  whole  character  and  expres- 
sion of  a  language  lies. 

Note  49— (p.  127). 

on  this  coast 


Harbours  are  few- 

"  Nauplia  was  almost  the  only  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis"— Pal.,  from  Both.  I  am  not  topographer  enough  to  be 
able  to  confirm  this. 

w2 
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Note  5ft-(p.  128). 

On  a  hangiug  cliff  where  lone  winds  sigh. 

Kpf^as.  RoborteUus :  which  Well,  might  surely  have 
adopted.  The  description  of  wild  mountain  loneliness  is  here 
very  fine.  Let  the  reader  imagine  such  a  region  as  that  of  Ben- 
MACDnci  in  Aberdeenshire,  so  well  described  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  Angvst,  1S47.  tnoffipcov  is  more  than  o'los';  and  I 
have  ventured  on  a  periphrasis.  Hermann's  Latin  translation 
given  by  Pal.  is — "  saxum  praeruptum,  capria  inaccesstim,  incom- 
monstrdbile,  solitudine  vastum,  propendens,  vulturilus  hahitatum. 

Note  51— (p.  130). 

Chorus  (in  separate  voices,  and  short  hurried  exclamations). — 
I  most  cordially  agree  with  Well,  in  attaching  the  ten  verses 
805-]  5  to  what  follows,  rather  than  making  it  stand  as  an  Epode 
to  what  precedes.  A  change  of  style  is  distinctly  felt  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  third  Antistrophe ;  the  dim  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching harm  becomes  a  distinct  perception,  and  the  choral 
music  more  turbid,  sudden,  and  exclamatory.  This  I  have  indi- 
cated by  breaking  up  the  general  chaunt  into  individual  voices.— 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  324,  Note  19. 

Note  52— (p.  130). 

Hence  to  the  ships  !  to  the  good  ships  fare  ye ! 

"  What  follows  is  most  corrupt,  but  so  made  up  of  short  senten- 
ces, commands,  and  exclamations,  that  if  the  whole  passage  were 
wanting,  it  would  not  be  much  missed.  It  is  very  tasteless,  and 
full  of  turgid  phraseology."— Paley.  All  this  is  very  true,  if  we 
look  on  the  Suppliants  as  a  play  written  to  be  read  ;  but,  being 
an  opera  composed  for  music,  what  appears  to  us  tasteless  and 
extravagant,  without  that  stimulating  emotional  atmosphere 
might  have  been,  to  the  Athenians  who  heard  it,  the  grand  flood 
tide  and  tempestuous  triumph  of  the  piece.  Compare,  especial' 
ly,  the  passionate  oriental  coronach  with  which  "  the  Persians' 
concludes.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  possess  only  the  skele 
ton  of  the  sacred  opera  of  the  Greeks. 
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Note  53— (p.  136). 


To  find  stray  goods  the  world  all  over,  Hermes 
Is  prince  of  patrons. 

"  Rei  furtlvae,"  as  the  civil  law  says,  "  acterna  est  auctoriUis  ;" 
and  the  Herald,  being  sent  out  on  a  mission  to  reclaim  what  was 
abstracted,  requires  no  credentials  but  the  fact  of  the  heraldship; 
which  he  exercises  under  the  patronage  of  the  herald-god  Her- 
mes. It  may  be  also,  as  the  commentators  suggest— though  I 
recollect  no  passage  to  prove  it— that  Hermes,  being  a  thief 
himself,  and  the  patron  of  thieves,  was  the  most  apt  deity  to 
whose  intervention  might  be  referred  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 
Something  of  this  kind  seems  implied  in  the  epithet  fMuoTTjpiio, 
the  searcher,  here  given  to  Hermes. 

Note  54— (p.  141). 

In  the  general  view,  and  publishes  their  praise. 

After  these  words  I  have  missed  out  a  line,  of  which  I  can 
make  nothing  satisfactory— 

KciXcopa  KwiXvovcrav  as  peveip  fpat. 
A  few  lines  below,  for  ovv  iKhr^poid-q  8opl,  I  have  followed  Pal. 
in  adopting  Heath's  et^fc'  'rjpodrj  8opi. 

Note  55— (p.  141'. 

Choral  Hymn.— This  final  Chorus  of  the  Huppliants  and  the 
opening  one  of  the  Persians  are  remarkable  for  the  use  of  that 
peculiar  rhythm,  technically  called  the  Ionic  a  ii:inore,  of  which 
a  familiar  example  exists  in  Horace,  Ode  III,  12.  What  the 
aesthetical  or  moral  effect  of  this  measure  was  on  an  Athenian 
ear  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  know  ; 
but  I  have  thought  it  right,  in  both  cases,  when  it  occurs,  to 
mark  the  peculiarity  by  the  adoption  of  an  English  rhythm  in 
some  similar  degree  removed  from  the  vulgar  use,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  cognate  character.  In  modern  music,  at  least,  the 
Ionic  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  measure  used  in  my  translation 
are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  rhythmical  genus  marked  musi- 
cally by  i.     As  for  the  structure  of  the  Chorus,  its  division  into 
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two  semi-cboruses  is  anticipative  of  the  division  of  feeling  among 
the  sisters,  which  afterwards  arose  when  the  conduct  of  their 
stern  father  forced  them  to  choose  between  filial  and  connubial 
duty.  One  thing  also  is  plain,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  real 
moral  finale  in  this  Chorus.  Regarded  as  a  concluding  ode,  it  were 
a  most  weak  and  impotent  performance.  The  tone  of  grateful 
jubilee  with  which  it  sets  out,  is,  after  the  second  Strophe,  sud- 
denly changed  into  the  original  note  of  apprehension,  evil-fore- 
boding, doubt,  and  anxiety,  plainly  pointing  to  the  terrible 
catastrophe  to  be  unveiled  in  the  immediately  succeeding  play. 

Note  59-~tp.  143). 

Yet,  mighty  praise  be  thine, 
Cypriau  queen  divine  ! 

The  Chorus  here  are  evidently  moved  by  a  religious  ap- 
prehension that,  in  placing  themselves  under  the  patronage  of 
the  goddess  of  chastity,  they  may  have  treated  lightly  the  power 
aad  the  functions  of  the  great  goddess  of  love.  To  reeoncile  the 
claims  of  opposing  deities  was  a  great  problem  of  practical  piety 
with  all  devout  polytheists.  The  introduction  of  Aphrodite  here, 
as  has  been  remarked,  is  also  plainly  prophetic  of  the  part  which 
Hypermnestra  is  to  play  in  the  subsequent  piece,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  Cyprian  goddess  preferring  the  love  of  a  hus- 
band to  the  command  of  a  father. 

Note  57— (p.  143). 

Lovely  Harmon  ia. 

"  Hesiod  says  that  Harmonia  (apixovia—oxder  or  arrange- 
ment) was  the  daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  This  has 
evidently  all  the  appearance  of  a  physical  myth  ;  for  from  love 
and  strife — t.  e.,  attraction  and  repulsion  -  arises  the  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe." — Keioiitlet. 

Note  58— (p.  144). 

Yet  must  I  fear  the  chase. 

(pvydBfaaiv  S  eTTiTrXo'tay.  Haupt  adopted  by  Tal,  An  ex- 
cellent conjecture. 


NOTE  8 
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Note  1— (p.  159). 

Which  may  averting  Jove  from  me  avert. 

The  epithet  dXe^rjTT^pios  or  dXe^t'fcuKor  (Pausan.  Att.  iii.)  or 
the  averter,  applied  to  the  gods  (see  Odyss.  III.  346),  is  to  be  noted, 
as  characteristic  of  the  grand  fact  in  the  history  of  mind,  that 
with  rude  nations  the  fear  of  evil  is  the  dominant  religious  mo- 
tive ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  accounts  which  we  read  of  some  sa- 
vage, or  semi-savage  nations,  religion  seems  to  consist  altogether 
in  a  vague,  dim  fear  of  some  unknown  power,  either  without  mo- 
ral attributes  altogether,  or  even  positively  malignant.  In  this 
historical  sense,  the  famous  maxim,  primus  in  orle  deos  fecit 
livior—howeYeT  insufl&cient  as  a  principle  of  general  theology— is 
quite  true.  In  the  present  passage,  the  phraseology  is  remark- 
able. 

wi/  Zfvs  dXf^rjTijpios 
'Ettww/xos  yevoiTO — 

literally,  of  lohich  evils  may  Jove  be  the  averter,  and  in  heimj  so, 
aimoer  to  his  name.  This  allusion  to  the  names  and  epithets  of 
the  gods  occurs  in  ^schylus  with  a  frequency  which  marks  it  as 
a  point  of  devotional  propriety  in  the  worship  of  the  Greeks.  I 
have  expressed  the  same  thing  in  the  text  by  tlie  repetition  of 
avert.  So  in  the  Chocphorce,  Vol.  I.  p.  116,  Herald  Hermes,  herald 
me  in  this,  &c. 
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Note  2— (p.  160). 

lu  his  ear  and  inward  sense  deep-pondered  truths, 
By  no  false  art,  though  without  help  from  fire. 

"  Tiresias,  the  Theban  seer,  was  blind,  and  could  not  divine  by 
fire  or  other  visible  signs  ;  but  he  had  received  from  Pallas  a  re- 
markably acute  hearing,  and  the  faculty  of  understanding  the 
voices  of  birds." — ApoUodor.  III.  6.— Stan.  Well,  objects  to 
this,  but  surely  without  good  reason.  Why  are  the  ears — f  wo-t 
— mentioned  so  expressly,  if  not  to  make  some  contrast  to  the 
common  method  of  divining  by  the  eye  ? 

Note  3— (p.  161). 

By  Mars,  Enyo,  and  blood-loving  Terror. 

With  Mars  in  Homer  (II.  IV.  440)  are  coupled  *o/3oy  and 
Aftfxos,  Fear  and  Terror,  as  in  this  passage  of  Jischylus,  and 
"Epis,  Strife. 
"  Fear  and  Terror  went  with  him,  and  Strife  that  rages  without 
bound. 
Strife  of  Mars  the  man-destroyer,  sister  and  companion  dear." 
And  in  Livy  (I.  27),  Tullus  Hostilius  being  pressed  in  battle, 
'' duodecim  vovit  SaUos,fanaqueFAhLOB,i  et  Patori.— Compare 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  III.  c.  25).    Enyo  is  coupled  in  Homer  as  a 
war-goddess  with  Athena — 

"  Well  Tydides  knew  that  Venus  was  no  goddess  made  for  war, 
Not  Athena,  not  Enyo  city-sacking." 
In  our  language,  we  have  naturalized  her  Roman  counterpart 
Bellona. 

Note  4— (p.  161). 

the  chariot  of  Adrastus. 


"  Because  it  had  been  predicted  that  Adrastus  alone  should 
survive  the  war."— Scholiast. 
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Note  5— (p.  162). 

Chorus.— This  Chorus,  Schneider  remarks,  naturally  diyides 
itself  into  four,  or,  as  I  think,  rather  into  five  distinct  parts. 
(1)  The  Chorus  enter  the  stage  in  great  hurry  and  agitation,  in- 
dicated by  the  Dochmiac  verse — aTropadrju,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Eumeuides— (see  the  /3tos  Ai(Txv^ov)—in  scatter- 
ed array,  and,  perhaps  in  the  person  of  their  Coryphaeus,  de- 
scribe generally  the  arrival  of  the  Theban  host,  and  their  march 
against  the  walls  of  Thebes.  (2)  But  as  the  agitation  increases, 
continuity  of  description  becomes  impossible,  and  a  series  of 
broken  and  irregular  exclamations  and  invocations  by  individual 
voices  follows.  (3)  Then  a  more  regular  prayer,  or  the  chaunting 
of  the  Theban  litany  begins,  in  which  we  must  suppose  the  whole 
band  to  join.  (4)  This  is  interrupted,  however,  by  the  near  ter- 
ror of  the  assault,  and  the  chaunt  is  again  broken  into  hurried 
exclamations  of  individual  voices.  (5)  The  litany  is  then  wound 
up  by  the  whole  band.  Of  course  no  absolute  external  proof  of 
matters  of  this  kind  can  be  offered ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  translator  in  marking  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Chorus  in  some  such  manner  as  I  have  done. 
For  dramatic  efi'ect,  this  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Nothing 
has  more  hurt  the  dramatic  character  of  .iEschylus,  than  the 
practice  of  throwing  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  ode  whpt 
was  written  for  a  series  of  well-arranged  individual  voices.  Who- 
ever he  was  among  more  recent  scholars  that  first  analyzed  the 
Choruses  with  a  special  view  to  separate  the  exclamatory  parts 
from  the  continuous  chaunt,  deserves  my  best  thanks.— See  Note 
19  to  the  EuMENiDEs,  Vol.  I.  p.  324. 


Note  6— (p.  162). 

With  clattering  hoofs,  on  and  on  still  they  ride. 

TrfSionXoKTViros.  Before  this  word,  another  epithet  eXeSt/xfas- 
occurs,  which  the  intelligent  scholar  will  readily  excuse  me  for 
having  omitted  altogether- 
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Note  7— (p.  162). 

the  white-shielded  host. 


Ttie  epithet;  XfuKaa-ms  seems  characteristic  of  the  Argive  host 
in  the  Boeotian  legend.  Sophocles,  in  the  beautiful  opening 
Chorus  of  the  Antigone,  and  Euripides  in  the  Phtenissae,  has  it. 
Such  traits  were  of  course  adopted  by  the  tragedians  from  the 
old  local  legends  always  with  conscientious  fidelity.  Stan,  refers 
it  to  the  general  white  or  shining  aspect  of  the  shields  of  the 
common  soldiers,  distinguished  by  no  various-coloured  blazonry  ; 
which  may  be  the  true  explanation. 

Note  8— (p.  163). 

With  chaplet  and  stole. 

In  modern  times,  the  mightiest  monarchs  have  not  thought 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  present,  and  sometimes,  even,  to  work 
a  petticoat  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  ancient  times,  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  TveTvKos  to  the  maiden  goddess  of  Athens  was  no  less 
famous — 

•'  Take  the  largest  and  the  finest  robe  that  in  thy  chamber  lies — 
Take  the  robe  to  thee  so  dear,  and  place  it  duly  on  the  knees 
Of  the  beautiful -haired  Athena." 

IL.  VI.  273. 
Virgil  has  not  forgotten  this — ^neid  I.  480.  The  fcplos  was 
a  large  upper  dress,  often  reaching  to  the  feet.  Yates,  in  the 
Diet.  Antiq.,  translates  it  "  shawl,"  which  may  be  the  most  ac- 
curate word,  but,  from  its  modern  associations,  of  course,  unsuit- 
able for  poetry.— See  the  article. 

Note  9— (p.  164). 

O  Ares,  that  shines  in  the  helmet  of  gold. 

Mars  was  one  of  the  native  e7i"t;^a)ptot  gods  of  Thebes,  as  the 
old  legend  of  the  dragon  and  the  sown-teeth  sufficiently  testifies. 
The  dragon  was  the  offspring  of  Mars  ;  and  the  fountain  which  it 
guarded,  when  it  was  slain  by  the  Phosnician  wanderer,  was  sacred 
to  that  god.     AroLLopoR.  III.  4,  Unqer.  dc  fonte  Aret.  p.  103. 
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Note  10— (p.  1G4). 

And  their  steeds  with  ringing  bridles. 

Bells  were  often  used  on  the  harness  of  horses,  and  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  armour,  to  increase  the  war-alarm— the  /cXay-yr; 
re  ivoTVj]  re  (II.  III.  2),  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  instinct 
of  assault.  See  the  description  of  Tydeus  below,  and  Diet.  Antiq. 
tintinnahuhtm,  where  is  represented  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, showing  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attached  to  the  col- 
lars of  war-horses.  Dio  Cassius  (Lib.  LXXVI.  12)  mentions  that 
"  the  arms  of  the  Britons  are  a  shield  and  short  spear,  in  the 
upper  part  whereof  is  an  apple  of  brass,  which,  being  shaken, 
terrifies  the  enemy  with  the  sound,"  Compare  Kahu>vo,  (pciXn- 
panwXovs.    Aristoph.  Ran.  963. 


Note  11— (p.  165). 

God  of  pawing  steeds,  Poseidon. 

Neptune  is  called  equestrian  or  Ittttlus,  no  doubt,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  swift  waves,  over  which  his  car  rides,  to  the  fleet 
ambling  of  horses.  In  the  mythical  contest  with  Pallas,  accord- 
ingly, while  the  Athenian  maid  produces  the  olive  tree,  the  god 
of  waves  sends  forth  a  war-horse. 

Note  12— (p.  165). 

Save  us,  Cypris,  motlier  of  Thebans. 

"  Harmonia,  whom  Cadmus  married,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mars  and  Aphrodite."— Scholiast. 

Note  13— (p.  165). 

Save  us,  save  us,  Wolf-Apollo. 

Here  is  one  of  those  pious  puns  upon  the  epithets  of  the  gods, 
which  were  alluded  to  in  Note  1  above.  With  regard  to  this  epithet 
of  Apollo,  who,  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  v,  6,  is  called  dis- 
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tinctly  wolf-slayer  {\i'kokt6vos),  there  seems  to  me  little  doubt 
that  the  Scholiast  on  that  passage  is  right  in  referring  this  func- 
tion to  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  a  pastoral  people  (vofxios).  Pas- 
sow  (Diet,  in  voce),  compare  Pausan.  (Cor.  11.  19). 


Note  14— (p.  1G6;. 

0  Onca,  blest  Onca. 

Onca,  says  the  Scholiast  was  a  name  of  Athena,  a  Phoenician 
epithet,  brought  by  Cadmus  from  his  native  country.  The 
Oncan  gate  was  the  same  as  the  Ogygian  gate  of  Thebes  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  and  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  seven. — 
Unger.  p.  267.  Pausan.  IX.  8. 

Note  15— (p.  166). 

The  seven-gated  city  deliver,  deliver. 

The  current  traditional  epithet  of  Thebes,  whose  seven  gates 
were  as  famous  as  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile — 

"  Rari  quippe  boni :  numerus  vix  est  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  portae  vcl  divitisostiaNili." — Juv.  Sat.  XIII.  26. 
And  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey  XI.  263,  talks  of— 

"  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
First  who  founded  and  uptowered  the  seat  of  seven-gated  Thebes." 
These  may  suflSce  from  a  whole  host  of  citations  in  Unger.  Vol. 
I.  p.  254-6,  and  Pausan.  IX.  8.  3. 


Note  16— (p.  167). 

..  a  foreign-speaking  foe 


This  appears  strange,  as  both  besieged  and  besiegers  were 
Greeks,  differing  no  more  in  dialect  than  the  Prussians  and  the 
Austrians,  or  we  Scotch  from  our  English  neighbours.  I  agree 
with  E.  P.  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  over- curious  in  such  matters, 
and  that  Butler  is  right  when  he  says  that  erepocfiavos  is  only 
paullo  (/ravius  dictum  ad  nmeratiooiem— thai  is,  only  a  little  tragic 
exaggeration  for  hostile  or  foreign. 
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Note  17— (p.  168). 

•  •  the  painted  gods  upon  the  prow. 


The  general  practice  was,  that  the  tutelary  gods  were  on  the 
poop,  and  only  the  figure-head  on  the  prow  (Diet.  Antiq.,  Ships 
and  Insigne),  but,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  figure- 
head being  itself  a  god,  the  case  alluded  to  by  ^Hschylus  might 
often  occur.— See  the  long  note  in  Stan. 


Note  18— (p.  169). 

Who  knows  not 
That,  when  a  city  falls,  they  pass  to  the  Victor 

The  Roman  custom  of  evoking  the  gods  of  a  conquered  city  to 
come  out  of  the  subject  shrines,  and  take  up  their  dwelling  with 
the  conqueror,  is  well  known.  In  LivY,  V.  21,  there  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Veil — "  Tuo  ductu," 
says  Camillus,  "Pythice  Apollo,  tuoque  numine  instinctus  pergo 
ad  delendam  urbem  Veios  :  tibique  hinc  decumam  partem  praeda; 
voveo.  Te  simul,  Jdno  regina,  quaj  nunc  Veios  colis,  precor  ut 
DOS  victores  in  nostram  tuanique  mox  futuram  urbem  sequare  ; 
ubi  te  dignum  amplitudine  tua  templum  accipiat." 


Note  19 — (p.  171). 

For  blood  of  mortals  is  the  common  food. 

I  read  ^oVo),  not  4^°^^'  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
ment, as  the  other  idea  which  ^o/3cp  gives,  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed. Certainly  Well,  is  too  positive  in  saying  that  ^o/3w 
is  "  j^rors^is  nccessarium."  Both  readings  give  an  equally  appro- 
priate sense  :  that  in  the  text,  which  Pot.  also  gives  ;  or  this 
other— 

"  Your  fear  but  heaps  the  fuel  of  hot  war 
I'  the  hearts  o*  the  foe." 
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Note  20— (p.  173). 

Dirce  and  Ismenus'  sacred  stream. 

These  were  waters  in  Theban  legend  no  less  famous  than 
Inachus  and  Erasinus  in  that  of  Argos.  The  waters  of  Dirce, 
in  particular,  were  famous  for  their  clearness  and  pleasantness  to 
drink.  "  Dirce  flowing  with  a  pure  and  sweet  stream,"  says 
Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  XII.  57,  quoted  by  Unoer.  p.  187,  and 
^schylus  in  the  Chorus  immediately  following,  equals  its  praise  to 
that  of  the  Nile,  sung  so  magnificently  in  the  Suppliants." 


Note  21— (p.  174). 

From  Poseidon  earth-embracing, 
And  from  Tethys'  winding  sons. 

TaiTjo^Qs — the  "Earth-holder"  or  "  Earth- emhiacer,"  is  a 
designation  of  Poseidon,  stamped  to  the  Greek  ear  with  the 
familiar  authority  of  Homer.  According  to  Hesiod,  and  the 
Greek  mythology  generally,  the  fountains  were  the  sons  of  Ocean 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  rivers,  who  owned  the 
same  fatherhood.  Tethys  is  the  primeval  Amphitrite. — See  Note 
13,  to  Prometheus,  p.  299  above. 


Note  22— (p.  177). 

at  the  Prcetian  portal  Tydeus  stands. 


"  A  gate  of  doubtful  parentage,  from  which  the  road  went 
out  from  Thebes  direct  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea."— Unger.  p.  297. 
"  Here,  by  the  wayside, was  the  tomb  of  Melanippus,  the  champion 
of  this  gate,  who  slew  his  adversary  Tydeus." — Pausan.  IX.  8. 
This  Tydeus  is  the  father  of  Diomedes,  whose  exploits  against 
men  and  gods  are  so  nobly  sung  in  Iliad  V.  From  the  frequency 
of  the  words  /3oaj/,  /3oj)i/,  /3pe/if  ii-,  &c.  in  this  fine  description,  one 
might  almost  think  that  iEschylus  had  wished  to  paint  the  fa- 
ther after  the  Homeric  likeness  of  the  son,  who,  like  Menelaus, 
was  ^oi]v  ayaOos.  In  the  heroic  ages,  a  pair  of  brazen  lungs  was 
not  the  least  useful  accomplishment  of  a  warrior.    The  great 
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fame  of  the  father  of  Diomede  as  a  warrior  appears  strikingly 
from  that  passage  of  the  Iliad  (IV.  370),  where  Agamemnon  uses 
it  as  a  strong  goad  to  prick  the  valorous  purpose  of  the  son. 


Note  23— (p.  177). 

tlie  wise  Oiclidan  seer. 


"  Amphiaraus,  the  son  of  Oicles,  being  a  prophet,  an  J  foresee- 
ing that  ail  who  should  join  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes 
would  perish,  refused  to  go  himself,  and  dissuaded  others.  Po!y- 
nices,  however,  coming  to  Iphis,  the  son  of  Alector,  inquired  how 
Amphiaraus  might  be  forced  to  join  the  expedition,  and  was  told 
that  this  would  take  place  if  his  wife  Eriphyle  should  obtain  the 
necklace  of  Ilarmonia.  This,  accordingly,  Polynices  gave  her, 
she  receiving  the  gift  in  the  face  of  an  interdict  in  that  matter 
laid  on  her  by  her  husband.  Induced  by  this  bribe,  she  persuad- 
ed her  husband  to  march  against  his  will,  he  having  beforehand 
promised  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  between  him  and  Adras- 
tus  to  the  decision  of  his  wife.— Apollodoe.  III.  6,  Conf,  Ilor. 
III.  16, 11. 

Note  24— (p.  178). 

The  brazen  bells  ring  fear, 

A  Scottish  knight,  in  an  old  ballad,  has  these  warlike  bells  ou 
his  horse's  mane — 

"  At  ilk  tail  o'  his  horse's  mane, 
There  hung  a  siller  bell ; 
The  wind  was  loud,  the  steed  was  proud, 
And  they  gied  a  sindry  knell." 

Young  Waters. 
And  one  of  Sodthey's  Mexican  heroes  has  them  on  his  helmet — 
"Bells  of  gold 
Embossed  his  glittering  helmet,  and  where'er 
Their  sound  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  war, 
And  Death  was  busiest  ihcre." 

AlADOC.  II.  18. 
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Note  25— (p.  179). 

His  race  from  those  whom  Ares  spared  lie  draws. 

That  is  to  say,  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  originally 
Theban  families— was  one  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  sprung  from 
the  teeth  of  the  old  Theban  dragon,  which  Cadmus,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Athena,  sowed  in  the  Earth  ;  and  from  that  act,  the 
old  race  of  Thebans  were  called  anaproi,  or  the  Sown.  See 
Stan.'s  note. 

Note  26— (p.  179). 

Proud  Capaneus  before  the  Electran  gate. 

This  gate  was  so  called  from  Electra,  the  sister  of  Cadmus. 
Pausan.  IX.  8-3.  And  was  the  gate  which  led  to  Platsea  and 
Athens.     Unffer.  p.  274. 

Note  27— (p.  181). 

The  third  lot  to  Eteoclus 

Leapt  from  the  upturned  brazen  helm. 

The  custom  of  using  the  helmet,  for  the  situla  or  urn,  when 
lots  were  taken  in  war,  must  have  been  noted  by  the  most  super- 
ficial student  of  Homer.    Stan,  has  collected  many  instances, 
of  which  one  may  suffice — 
"  Quickly,  in  the  brazen  helm,  we  shake  the  lot ;  and  first  of  all, 
Of  Eurylochus,  mighty-hearted,  leapt  the  lot." — Odyssey  X.  206. 


Note  28— (p.  181). 

At  the  Netaean  gate. 

So  called  from  Neis,  a  son  of  Zethus,  the  brother  of  Amphion. 
Pausan.  IX.  8,  Vnger.  p.  313. 
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Note  29— (p.  182). 

Black  smoke,  the  volumed  sister  of  the  flame. 

Just  as  Homer,  in  a  familiar  passage,  calls  "  sleep  the  mother 
of  death"  (II.  XIV.  231),  adopted  by  Shelley  in  the  exquisite 
exordium  of  Queen  Mab — 

"  How  beautiful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  .sleep  !  " 
Mitchell,  in  a  note  on  the  metaphors  of  iEschylus  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  871),  mentions  thisas  being  one  of  those  tropes,where  the  high- 
Taulting  tragedian  has  jerked  himself  over  from  the  sublime  into 
the  closely-bordering  territory  of  the  ridiculous ;  but  neither  here 
nor  in  diadpojjiav  ojiaiiJioves,  which  he  quarrels  with,  is  there 
any  thing  offensive  to  the  laws  of  good  taste.  It  sounds,  indeed, 
a  little  queer  to  translate  literally.  Rapine  near  akin  to  running 
hither  and  thither;  but,  as  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  it  is  true  that, 
when  in  the  confusion  of  the  taking  of  a  city,  men  run  hither 
and  thither,  rapine  is  the  result.  lu  my  version.  Plunder  daugh- 
ter of  Confusion  (p.  176,  above),  expresses  the  idea  intelligibly 
enough,  I  hope,  to  an  English  ear. 

Note  30— (p.  182). 

Round  its  hollow  belly  was  embossed 
A  ring  of  knotted  snakes. 

The  old  Argolic  shield,  round  as  the  sun — 

"  Argolici  clypei  aut  Phoebaece  lampadis  instar." 
See  Diet.  Autiq.  Clypeus.     The  kind  described  in  the  text  finds 
its  modern  counterpart  in  those  hollow  Burmese  shields  often 
found  in  our  museums,  only  larger. 

Note  31— (p.  182). 

.  by  the  god  of  war 


Indwelt. 

€v6eos  8'Apet,  literally,  "  ingodded  by  Mars,"  or  having  the 
god  of  war  dwelling  in  him.     This  phrase  shows  the  meaning  of 
that   reproach  cast  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  teeth  of  Christ — 
V  2 
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f ;^fi  8ai.^6vi()V—ke  hath  a  dcril,  or,  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
said,  a  god — I.  c,  he  is  possessed  by  a  moral  power  so  far  removed 
from  the  common,  that  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  indwelling 
might  of  a  god  or  devil. 

Note  32— (p.  183). 

a  hostile  pair 

Well-matched  by  Hermes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  to  Hermes  every  thing  that  they  met  with 
on  the  road,  aud  every  thing  accidentally  found,  and  whatever 
happens  by  chance — and  so  two  adversaries  well  matched  in 
battle  were  said  to  have  been  brought  together  by  the  happy  con- 
trivance of  that  god'" — ScHOL.  ;  and  see  Note  59  to  the  Eumen- 
ides.  Vol.  I.  p.  339,  above. 

Note  33— (p.  185). 

The  sixth  a  sober  man,  a  seer  of  might, 
Before  the  Homoloidian  gate  stands  forth. 

i.  e.  Ajiphiaraus— see  above.  Note  23,  p.  353.  Homer  (Odys. 
XV.  244)  speaks  of  him  as  beloved  by  Jove  and  Apollo.  The 
Homoloidian  gates  were  so  called  either  from  mount  Homole  in 
Thessaly  (Pausan.  IX.  8),  or  from  Homolois,  a  daughter  of  Niobe 
and  Amphion.— Unger.  p.  324. 

Note  34— (p.  ISC). 

With  bitter  taunts  his  evil-omened  name, 
Making  it  spell  his  ugly  sin  that  owns  it. 

The  name  Poli/n  ices  means  literally  much  strife  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  prophet  in  this  place  is  described  as 
taunting  the  Son  of  Oedipus  with  the  evil  omen  of  his  name  after 
the  fashion  so  familiar  with  the  Greek  writers.  See  Prometheus, 
Note  8,  p.  296.  The  text,  however,  is  in  more  places  than  one 
extremely  corrupt ;  and,  in  present  circumstances,  I  quite  agree 
with  Well,  and  Lin.  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  introducing  the 
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conjectural  reading  of  ofiiM  for  ovojia,  though  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  reading  ofifxa  admits  of  a  sufficiently  appro- 
priate sense.— See  Dunbar,  Class.  Museum,  No.  XII.  p.  206. 


Note  35— (p.  186). 

The  wise  man  is  what  fooJs  but  seem  to  bo. 

"  When  this  tragedy  was  first  acted,  Aristides,  surnamed  the 
Just,  was  present.    At  the  declamation  of  these  words — 

oil  yap  8oKeiv  apLaros  dXk'  eivai  6eXii, 
the  whole  audience,  by  an  instantaneous  instinct,  directed  their 
eyes  to  him.— Plutarch,  Apoth.  Reg.  et  due.    Salldst  describes 
Cato  in  the  same  language — Esse  quam  videri  bonus  malehat." 
—Stan. 

Note  36— (p.  189). 

0  god-detested !  god-bemadded  race  ! 

In  modem  theological  language  we  are  not  accustomed  to  im- 
pute mental  infatuation,  insanity,  or  desperate  impulses  of  any 
kind  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  in  the  olden  time  such  language 
as  that  of  the  text  was  familiarly  in  the  mouth  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  "  The  Lord  hardened  Pharoah's  heart,"  is  a  sentence 
which  we  all  remember,  perhaps  with  a  strange  sensation  of  mys- 
terious terror,  from  our  juvenile  lessons  ;  and  "  quos  Deus  vult 
•perdere  prius  dementat,"  is  a  common  maxim  in  our  mouths, 
though  we  scarcely  half  believe  it.  In  Homer  and  the  tragedians 
instances  of  this  kind  occur  everywhere  ;  and  in  the  Persians  of 
our  author  the  gods  are  addressed  in  a  style  of  the  most  unmiti- 
gated accusation.  In  such  cases,  modern  translators  are  often  in- 
clined to  soften  down  the  apparent  impiety  of  the  expression  into 
some  polite  modern  generality ;  but  I  have  scrupulously  retained 
the  original  phraseology.  I  leave  it  to  the  intelligent  reader  to 
work  out  the  philosophy  of  this  matter  for  himself. 

Note  37— (p.  190). 

the  god  will  have  it  so. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  so  frequent  in  the  ancient  poets  (Note 
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76  to  Choephorje,  Vol,  I.  p.  313)  where  6fos  is  used  in  the 
singular  without  the  article.  In  the  present  case  the  translators 
seem  agreed  in  supplying  the  definite  particle,  as  Phoebus,  men- 
tioned in  the  next  line,  may  naturally  be  understood.  In  modern 
language,  where  a  man  is  urged  on  to  his  destruction  by  a  violent 
unreasoning  passion,  reference  is  generally  made  to  an  overruling 
decree  or  destiny,  rather  than  directly  to  the  author  of  all  destiny. 
"  But  my  ill-fate  pushed  me  on  with  an  obstinacy  that  nothing 
could  resist ;  and,  though  I  had  several  times  loud  calls  from 
my  reason  and  my  more  composed  judgment  to  go  home,  yet  I 
had  no  power  to  do  it,  /  know  not  what  to  call  this,  nor  will  I 
urge  that  it  is  a  secret  overruliwj  decree  that  hurries  us  on  to  be 
the  instruments  of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it  he  before  us, 
and  that  we  rush  2ipon  as  with  our  eyes  open.  Certainly  nothing 
but  some  such  decreed  unavoidable  misery  attending,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape,  could  have  pushed  me  forward 
against  the  calm  reasonings  and  persuasions  of  my  most  retired 
thoughts." — Robinson  Crusoe.  On  this  subject  see  my  Homeric 
Theology.  Class.  Mus.  No.  XXVI.  Proposition  5,  12,  and  18 
compared. 


Note  38— (p.  191). 

Death  is  thy  only  gain,  and  death  to-day 
Is  better  than  to-morrow  1 

\eyov(Ta  Kepdos  Tvporepov  varepov  popov — mentioning  to 
me  an  advantage  (viz.,  in  my  dying  now)  preferable  to  a  death  at 
a  later  period;  as  his  good  genius  might  have  whispered  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  WaterloOo  In  translating  thus  a  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage  I  have  Welcker  (Trilog.  363),  Bctler, 
Blom.,  and  Schutz.,  and  E.  P.,  Oxon.,  on  my  side,  also  the 
simple  comment  of  Scholiast  H.—nepbos  i.  c.,  to  vvv  TfOvavai 
irporepov  i.  e.  Tipiarepov.  LiN.  agreeing  with  Well,  trans- 
lates "  urging  the  glory  of  the  victory  which  precedes  the  death 
which  follows  after  it."  Conz.  is  singular,  and  certainly  not  to 
be  imitated  in  translating  with  Scbol.  I.— 

"  Wey  der  erstc  todtet  gewinnt  den  Sug." 
"  Ho  vho  inflicts  the  first  lethal  blow  gains  the  victorj-." 
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Pot.  has  not  grappled  with  the  passage.    If  LiN.'s  interpretation 
be  preferred,  I  should  render— 

"  Beside  me  sits 
The  Fury  with  dry  tearless  eye,  and  points  to 
One  glimpse  of  glory  heralding  black  death." 
or— 

"  The  glorious  gain  that  sliall  precede  the  death." 
It  will  be  observed  that  if  npcWepov  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
TipiMTtpov,  with  the  Scholiast,  and  to  vvv  reOfavai  understood  • 
to  Kfp8us,  Wellauer's  objection  falls  that  puWov  or  pei^ov 
must  be  understood  to  render  the  rendering  in  my  text  ad- 
missible. 


Note  39— (p.  193). 

goddess  most  ungodlike. 


I  have  remarked,  in  a  Note  above,  that  the  Greeks,  so  far  from 
having  any  objection  to  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  the  authors 
of  evil,  rather  encouraged  it ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  theology, 
they  had  no  need  for  a  devil  or  devils  in  any  shape.  This  truth, 
however,  must  be  received  with  the  qualification,  arising  from 
the  general  preponderating  character  of  the  Greek  deities,  which 
was  unquestionably  benign,  and  coloured  more  from  the  sunshine 
than  the  cloud  ;  in  reference  to  which  general  character,  it  mifeht 
well  be  said  that  certain  deities,  whose  function  was  purely  to  in- 
duce misery,  were  ov  dtols  opoioi— nothing  like  the  gods. 


Note  40— (p.  1931. 

O  son  of  Scytliia,  must  we  ask  thine  aid  ? 
Chalybian  stranger  thine. 

AVe  see  here  how  loosely  the  ancients  used  certain  geographi- 
cal terms,  and  especially  this  word  Scytiiia  ;  for  the  Chaltbes, 
or  CnALDAEi,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were  a  people  of 
PONTUS.  Their  country  produced,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  sil- 
ver also  ;  but,  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  iron  only.-  Ftrabo,  Lib. 
XII.  p.  549. 


Note  41— IP.  196). 

for  sorry  tendance  wrathful. 


I  read  fnUoTos  rpotpas  with  Heath.,  Blom.,  and  Pal. 
For  the  common  reading,  (Ttikotovs  Tpo(f)us,  Wkll.,  with  his 
usual  conservative  ingenuity,  finds  a  sort  of  meaning ;  but  the 
change  which  tlie  new  reading  requires  is  very  slight,  and  gives 
a  much  more  obvious  sense  ;  besides  that  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  allusion  to  ^Eschylus  in  Schol.  Oedip.  Col.  1375.— 
See  Introductory  Remarks,  AVelcker's  Triloyie,  p.  358,  and 
I'AL.'s  Note. 


Note  42— (p.  196/. 

(for  still  in  four  and  three 

The  god  delights). 

These  words  are  a  sort  of  cominent  on  the  epithet  e'^So/nu-y/rns 
(iiven  to  Apollo  in  the  text,  of  which  Pape,  in  his  Dictionary, 
gives  the  following  account :— "  Surname  of  Apollo,  because  sa- 
crifice was  offered  to  him  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month,  or 
as  LoBECK  says  (Aglaoph.  p.  434),  because  seven  boys  and  seven 
girls  led  the  procession  at  his  feasts.— Herod,  vi.  57-  The  an- 
cients were  not  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  this  epithet." 
It  is  not  necessai'i/,  however,  I  must  admit  with  Schneider,  to 
suppose  any  reference  to  this  religious  arithmetic  here.  Phoe- 
bus receives  the  seventh  gate,  because,  as  the  prophet  of  the 
doom,  it  was  his  special  business  to  see  it  fulfilled ;  and  this  he 
could  do  only  there,  where  the  devoted  heads  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  stood. 

NoTK  43— (p.  198). 

And  I  for  plaints  no  less  than  pjeans  bring  thee, 

I  see  no  sufficient  case  made  out  for  giving  these  words  from 
Toiavra  down  to  (popovufvoi  to  the  Chorus.  The  Messenger, 
surely,  may  be  allowed  his  moral  reflections  without  stint  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  Chorus  is  to  enlarge  on  the  same  theme  in  the 
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chaunt  which  immediately  follows.     It  strikes  me  also,  that  the 
tone  of  the  passage  is  not  sufficiently  passionate  for  the  Chorus. 


Note  44— (p.  206). 

Ay,  drenched  in  gore,  in  brothered  gore. 

lu  the  old  editions,  and  in  Pot.  and  Glasq.  these  words  are 
given  to  Ismene  ;  but  never  was  a  scenic  change  made  with 
greater  propriety  than  that  of  Brunck,  when  he  continued  these 
speeches  down  to  the  end  of  Autistrophe  IV.  to  the  Chorus.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unnatural  than  that  the  afflicted  sisters,  under 
such  a  load  of  woe,  should  open  their  mouths  with  long  speeches 
—  long,  assuredly,  in  comparison  of  what  they  afterwards  say. 
They  are  properly  silent,  till  the  Chorus  has  finished  the  wail ; 
and  then  they  speak  only  in  short  exclamations — articulaced  sobs 
— nothing  more.  For  the  same  reason,  deserting  Well.,  I  have 
given  the  repeated  burden  'iw  Moipa,  &c.  to  the  Chorus.  The 
principal  mourners  in  this  dirge  should  sing  only  in  short  and 
broken  cries. 

Note  45— (p.  209). 

Moera,  baneful  gifts  dispensing. 

The  word  jLtoTpa  originally  means  lot,  portion,  part,  that  which 
■is  dealt  or  divided  out  to  one.     In  this  sense  it  occurs  frequently 
in  Homer,  and  is  there  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  gods, 
and  specially   from  Jove.     But  with  an  inconsistency  natural 
enough  in  popular  poetry,  we  sometimes  find  }ioipa  m  Homer, 
like  drri,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  divine  personage. 
"  Not  I,"  says  Agamemnon,  in  the  Iliad  (XIX.  86),  "  was  to 
blame  for  the  quarrel  with  Achilles, 
"  But  Jovc.  ami  Mokha  and  the  Fuky,  icalking  throwjh  the  darkness 
dread." 
The  three  Fates,  Clotho,  Lacdesis,  and  Atropos,  like  the  three 
Furies  were  a  post-Homeric  birth.     We  thus  see  how,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Polytheistic  system,  new  gods  were  continually 
created  from  what  were  originally  mere  functions  of  the  divine 
mind,  or  results  of  the  divine  activity. 
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Note  4fi— (p.  213). 

Due  burial  in  its  friendly  bosom. 

OaTTTfiv  c8o^f  y^s  (}>i\ais  KUTaaKa(f)ais.  The  words  here 
used  seem  to  imply  interment  in  the  modern  fashion,  without 
burning,  but  they  may  also  refer  to  the  depositing  of  the  urns  in 
subterranean  chambers.  Ancient  remains,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  classical  authors,  prove  that  both  practices  existed 
among  the  ancients,  though  cremation  was  latterly  the  more 
common.  The  reader  will  be  instructed  by  the  following  extract 
on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Smith's  admirable  Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quities, article  Funus :—"  The  body  was  either  buried  or  burnt. 
Lucian,  de  luctu,  says  that  the  Greeks  burn,  and  the  Persians 
bury,  their  dead  ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided  in  opin- 
ion as  to  which  was  the  usual  practice.  Wachsmuth  (Hell.  Alt. 
II.  2,  J).  70)  says  that,  in  historical  times,  the  dead  were  always 
buried  ;  but  this  statement  is  not  strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find 
that  Socrates  (Plut.  Phredon)  speaks  of  his  body  being  either 
burnt  or  buried  ;  the  body  of  Timoleon  was  burnt ;  and  so  was 
that  of  Philopjemon  (Plutarch).  The  word  BdnreiV  is  used  in 
connection  with  either  mode ;  it  is  applied  to  the  collection  of 
the  ashes  after  burning  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  words 
KiiifLV  and  BdirTeiu  used  together  (Diouys.  Archteolog.  Rom.  V. 
48).  The  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the  earth  is 
KuropvTTfiv  ;  whereas  we  find  Socrates  speaking  of  i"o  crw/ia  rj 
Kuofxevov,  7]  KaTopvTToiifvou.  In  Homer,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  burnt ;  but  interment  was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times. 
Cicero  {de  leg.  II.  25)  says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  iu 
the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  being 
found  in  a  cofl&n  at  Tegea  (Herod.  I.  68).  The  dead  were  com- 
monly buried  among  the  Spartans  (Plut.  Lycurg.  27)  and  the 
Sicyonians  (Paus.  II.  7)  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  is 
proved  by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  cofi&ns  in  mo- 
dern times,  which  have  evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire.  Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  always 
used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  difierent  periods ;  till  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  former  prac- 
tice." 
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Note  47— (p.  216). 

Mighty  Furies  that  triumphant 
Ride  on  ruin's  baleful  wings. 

I  have  here,  by  a  paraphrase,  endeavoured  to  express  the  re- 
markably pregnant  expression  of  the  original  xripes  Epivpves — 
combining,  as  it  does,  iia  grammatical  apposition,  two  terrible 
divine  powers,  that  the  ancient  poets  generally  keep  separate. 
The  'f^pff)  or  goddesses  of  destruction  and  violent  death,  occur 
frequently  in  Homer.  Strictly  speaking,  they  represent  only  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  retributive  Furies  may  operate  ; 
but,  in  a  loose  way  of  talking,  thev  are  sometimes  identified  with 
them.  Schoemann,  in  a  note  to  the  Eumenides,  p.  ()'2,  has  quoted 
to  this  effect,  Hesiod  v.  217,  and  Eurip.  Elect,  v.  1-252  :— 

"  The  terrible  Ker(;s,  blushless  persecutors, 

Will  chase  thee  wandering  frenzied  o'er  the  earth." 


NOTES 
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Note  1— (p.  230). 

Forth  they  went  with  arrow  and  bow. 

The  bow  was  as  characteristic  of  Persian  as  the  spear  of  Hel- 
lenic warfare  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  contrasted  below,  p. 
236.  The  Persian  Darics  bore  the  figure  of  an  archer.  DiCT. 
Antiq.  voci  Daric.  "  The  army  of  Xerxes,  generally,"  says 
Grote,  "  was  armed  with  missile  weapons,  and  light  shields,  or  no 
shield  at  all ;  not  properly  equipped  either  for  fighting  in  regula"- 
order,  or  for  resisting  the  line  of  spears  and  shields  which  the 
Grecian  heavy-a'med  infantry  brought  to  bear  upon  them,"  Vol. 
V.  p.  43.  This  was  seen  with  striking  evidence  when  an  engage- 
ment took  place  on  confined  ground  as  at  Thermopylae,  Do,  p.  117. 

Note  2— (p.  231;. 

golden  Sardes. 


So  Creon,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  wrathful  suspicion 
that  Tiresias  is  in  conspiracy  to  prophesy  against  him  for  filthy 
lucre,  is  made  to  exclaim  (v.  1037), 

"Traffic  as  ye  will 
In  the  amber-ore  that  opulent  Sardes  sends, 
And  Indian  gold." 
So  also,  "  golden  Babylon,"  below ;  which  will  recall  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  reader  the  famous  words  "  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say,  How  hath  the  oppressor 
ceased,  the  golden  city  ceased  !" — Isaiah  xiv.  4.  In  the  same 
way  Xerxes  is  called  "  the  god-like  son  of  a  golden  race,"  in  the 
choral  hymn  which  immediately  follows  the  present  introductory 
chaunt.  Soutiiey,  the  most  learned  of  our  poets,  has  not  for- 
gotten this  orientalism  when  he  says — 
"  Hark  !  at  the  golden  palaces 
Tho  Brahmin  strikes  the  hour."— Curse  of  Kehama  V. 
where  see  the  note. 


Note  3— (p.  231). 

The  well-poised  dart. 

The  Mysians  had  on  their  heads  a  peculiar  sort  of  helmet  be- 
longing to  the  country,  small  shields,  and  javelins  burnt  at  the 
point. — Herodot.  VII,  74.— Stan. 

Note  4— ip.  231). 

The  Asian  tribes  that  wear  the  sword. 

The  ixaxaipa  here  is  the  acinaces,  or  short  scimitar,  of  which 
the  fashion  may  be  seen  in  the  Diet.  Antiq.  under  that  word. 

Note  5— (p.  232). 

Shepherd  of  many  sheep. 

A  phraseology  inherited  from  the  times  when  "  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  was  a  sheepmaster,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of  Israel 
100,000  lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with  the  wool  "—2  Kings  iii. 
4.  So  Agamemnon,  in  Homer  (Od.  III.  156),  is  called  »rot/ir^i/ 
Xfiwi/ — the  shepherd  of  the  people.    See  above,  p.  127,  Note  48. 

Note  G— (p.  234). 

But,  when  the  gods  deceive. 
The  sudden  change  of  tone  here  from  unlimited  confidence 
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in  the  strength  of  their  own  armament,  to  a  pious  doubt  arising 
from  the  consideration  that  the  gods  often  disappoint  "  the  best 
laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice,"  and  that  "  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;"  this  is  at  once  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  ancient  Hellenic  piety  (see  the  Note  on 
v^pis,  Vol.  I.  p.  270),  and  serves  here  the  dramatic  purpose 
of  making  the  over-weening  pride  of  Xerxes,  by  contrast,  appear 
more  sinful.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  religious  conception 
here,  and  the  general  doctrine  that  the  gods  deceive  mortal  men, 
especially  at  moments  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  on  the 
point  of  some  sudden  reversal,  the  student  will  read  Grote's 
Greece,  Vol.  V.  p.  13. 


Note  7— (p.  237). 

Let  us  fall  down  before  her  with  humble  prostration. 

This  very  humble  way  of  expressing  respect  was  quite  oriental, 
and  altogether  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  erect  Greek, 
boasting  of  his  liberty.  The  reader  of  history  may  call  to  mind 
how  this  was  one  of  the  points  of  oriental  court  state,  the  moot- 
ing of  which  in  his  later  years  caused  a  breach  between  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  captains.    For  references,  see  Stan. 

Note  8— (p.  240). 

And  dipped  my  hand  in  the  fair-flowing  fount. 

This  purification,  as  Stan,  has  noted,  was  customary  among 
the  ancients,  after  an  ill-omened  dream.  He  quotes  Aristo- 
phanes, Ran.  1338. 

"  But  come,  attendants,  light  a  lamp 
And  take  a  pall,  and  from  the  stream 
Water  bring,  and  warm  it  well. 
To  wash  away  the  god-sent  dream"— 
and  other  passages. 

Note  9— (p.  2i0). 

I  saw  an  eagle  flying  to  the  altar. 
The  sight  in  reality,  or  in  vision,  of  one  bird  plucking  an- 
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other    under  various  modifications,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
divination,  as  the  natural  expression  of  conquest  and  subjugation. 
So  in  the  Odyssey  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  catastrophe— 
"  Thus  as  he  spake,  on  his  right  hand  a  bird  of  omen  flew, 
A  hawk,  Apollo's  messenger  swift,  and  held  within  its  claws 
A  pigeon,  which  it  rudely  plucked,  and  scattered  on  the  ground 
Tts  feathery  plumes,  between  the  skies  and  where  Teleniachus  stood." 

—XV.  525. 
In  such  matters,  the  ancients  did  not  strain  after  originality,  as 
a  modern  would  do,  but  held  closely  by  the  most  natural,  ob- 
vious, and  most  significant  types. 


Note  10— (p.  241). 

Where,  O  friends,  is  famous  Athens  on  the  broad  face 
of  the  Earth  ? 

Here  commences  a  series  of  questions  with  regard  to  Attic  geo- 
graphy, topography,  and  statistics,  which  to  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced reader  will  appear  to  come  in  here  not  in  the  most  na- 
tural way.  That  the  mother  of  Xerxes  should  have  actually 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Athens,  as  she  is  here  dramati- 
cally represented,  seems  scarcely  supposable.  But  that  she  and 
the  mighty  persons  of  the  East  generally  were  grossly  ignorant 
of,  and  greatly  underrated  the  resources  of  the  small  state  that 
was  rising  in  the  West,  is  plain,  both  from  the  general  habit  of 
the  oriental  mind,  and  from  what  Herodotus  (V.  105,  quoted  by 
Pal.)  narrates  of  Darius,  that,  when  he  heard  of  the  burning  of 
Sardes  by  the  Athenians  and  the  lonians,  he  asked  "  who  the 
Athenians  icae."  On  this  foundation,  a  dramatic  poet,  willing 
"  to  pay  a  pleasant  compliment  to  Athenian  vanity  "  (Buck), 
might  well  erect  such  a  series  of  interrogatories  as  we  have  in 
the  text,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  done  it  with 
that  tact  which  a  more  perfect  master  of  the  dramatic  art — 
Shakspere,  for  instance — would  have  displayed.  There  are  not 
a  few  other  passages  in  the  Greek  drama  where  this  formal  style 
of  questioning  ah  ovo  assumes  somewhat  of  a  ludicrous  aspect. 
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Note  11— (p.  243). 

Slaves  are  they  to  no  man  living,  subject  to  no  earthly 
name. 

As  in  the  quickness  of  their  spirits,  the  sharpness  of  their 
wits,  and  their  love  of  glory,  so  particularly  in  the  forward 
boast  of  freedom,  the  ancient  Hellenes  were  very  like  the  mo- 
dern French.  'Twere  a  curious  parallel  to  carry  out ;  and  that 
other  one  also,  which  would  prove  even  more  fertile  in  curious 
results,  between  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  modem  English. 


Note  12— (p.  245.) 

The  sundered  planks,  and  the  drifted  dead. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  original  here,  TrXayKTols  fv  Bnr\dK(iT(Tii' — among  the  wander- 
vng  planks — oinXa^  can  mean  nothing  but  a  double  or  very  strong 
flank,  plate,  or  (if  applied  to  a  dress,  as  in  Homer)  fold.  There  is 
no  need  of  supposing  any  "clinging  to  the  planks," as  Lin.,  fol- 
lowing Butler,  does.  Nevertheless,  I  have  given,  likewise,  in  my 
translation,  the  full  force  of  Blom.'s  idea  that  SiVXa^  means  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  This,  indeed,  lies  already  in  (f)(p€crdai. 
CoNZ,  agrees  with  my  version.  "  Wie  treiben  sturmend  umher  sie 
die  Plxmken  !  " 


Note  13-(p.  248). 

There  Amestris. 


Pal.  asserts  confidently  that  the  three  following  verses  are  cor- 
rupt. One  of  them  sins  against  Person's  canon  of  the  Cretic 
ending,  and  (what  is  of  much  more  consequence)  connects  the 
name  of  Ariomardus  with  Sardes,  which  we  found  above  (p.  2-30), 
connected  with  Thebes.  For  the  sake  of  consistency,  I  have  taken 
Porson's  hint,  and  introduced  Metragathus  here,  from  v.  43. 
2  z 
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Pallas  saves  her  city. 


The  apportionment  of  the  last  clause  of  this,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following  lines,  I  give  according  to  Well,  and  Pal.,  which 
Bock,  also  approves  in  his  note.  The  translation,  in  such  a  case, 
is  its  own  best  vindication. 


Note  15— (p  249). 

There  came  a  Greek. 

The  sending  of  this  person  was  a  device  of  Themistocles,  to 
hasten  on  a  battle,  and  keep  the  Greeks  from  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves.  The  person  sent  was  Sicinnus  his  slave,  "  seemingly 
an  Asiatic  Greek,  who  understood  Persian,  and  had  perhaps  been 
sold  during  the  late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior  qualities  are 
marked  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  the  care  and  teaching  of  the 
children  of  his  master." — Grote. 

Note  16— (p.  250). 

And  darkness  filled  the  temple  of  the  sky. 

The  word  refievos,  says  Passow,  in  the  post-Homeric  writers 
of  the  classical  age  was  used  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to 
sacred,  or,  as  we  should  say,  consecrated  property.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  Lin.  does  full  justice  to  this  word  when  he 
translates  it  merely  "the  rcfiion  of  the  air;"  as  little  can  I  be 
content  with  CoNz's  " Hallen."  Drotsen  preserves  the  religious 
association  to  well-instructed  readers,  by  using  the  word  i/^am  y 
but  surely  temple  is  better  in  the  present  connection  and  to  a 
modern  ear.  Lucretius  (.Lib.  I.  near  the  end)  has  "  Coeli  toni- 
tralia  templa." 

Note  17— (p.  253). 

dance-loving  Pan. 


Pan,  "  the  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god"  (Wordsworth 
Exc.  IV.),  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Athenians  intimately  associat- 
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ed  with  the  glory  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
their  chief  patrons  at  Marathon  (Herod.  VI.  105).  This  god  was 
the  natural  patron  of  all  wild  and  solitary  places,  such  as  are 
seldom  disturbed  by  any  human  foot  save  that  of  the  Arca- 
dian shepherds,  whose  imagination  first  produced  this  half- 
solemn  half-freakish  creation ;  and  in  this  view  no  place  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  him  than  "the  barren  and  rocky 
Psyttaleia"  (Strabo,  395).  That  he  was  actually  worshipped 
there,  we  have,  besides  the  present  passage  of  our  poet,  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Pausanias  (I.  36) — "  AVhat  are  called  Panic 
terrors  were  ascribed  to  Pan  ;  for  loud  noises  whose  cause  could 
no  be  easily  traced  were  not  unfrequently  heard  in  mountainous 
regions  ;  and  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of  forests  and  mountains 
fill  the  mind  with  a  secret  horror,  and  dispose  it  to  superstitious 
apprehensions." — Keightlky. 


Note  18— (p.  256). 

slowly  with  much  hard  toil. 


The  verse  in  the  original — 

QpfiKTjv  7r€pd(TavT€S  fxoyis  TroXKu)  ttovu 
— is  remarkable  for  being  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  in 
violation  of  the  common  coeesuras,  the  laws  of  which  Porson  has 
pointed  out  so  curiously.  Whether  there  was  a  special  cause  for 
this  in  the  present  case— the  wish,  namely,  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  to  make  a  harsh  line  suit  a  harsh  subject,  I  shall  not  assert, 
as  the  line  does  not  fall  particularly  harsh  on  my  ear  ;  I  have  at 
least  done  something,  by  the  help  of  rough  consonants  and 
monosyllables,  to  make  my  English  line  come  up  to  the  great 
metrician's  idea  of  the  Greek. 


I  Note  19— (p.  259). 

By  the  mute  sea-mousters  riven. 

It  needs  hardly  be  mentioned  here  that  the  restless  state 
of  the  dead  body  in  death  by  drowning,  implied,  according  to 
the    sensuous    metaphysics  of  the   vulgar  Greeks,  an   equally 
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restless  condition  of  the  soul  in  Hades.     Hence  the  point  of 
Achilles'  wrath  against  Lycaon,  in  Iliad  XXI.  122 — 
"  Go,  and  with  the  fishes  lay  thee  ;  they  shall  lick  thy  bloody  wound 
With  a  greedy  unconcern  ;  thy  mother  shall  not  weep  for  thee 
There,  nor  dew  thy  bier  with  sorrow ;  but  Scamander's  whirling 

flood 
To  the  bosom  deep  shall  bear  thee  of  the  broad  and  briny  sea." 
And,  in  the  same  book,  of  another  victim  of  the  same  inexorable 
wrath  it  is  said — 
"  To  the  eels  and  to  the  fishes,  occupation  meet  he  gave. 
As  they  gnawed  his  flesh,   and  nicely  picked  the  fat  from  off  his 
bones."— V.  203. 


Note  20— ip.  260). 

Of  the  pale  green  olive,  ever  leafy-fair. 

I  think  it  right  so  to  translate,  because  such  is  actually  the 
colour  of  the  olive  ;  but  I  must  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
word  in  the  original  is  ^avdijs,  which  has  been  imitated  by  Vir- 
gil, Mn.  V.  309.  How  the  same  word  should  mean  both  pellojo 
and  green,  I  cannot  understand.  No  doubt  the  light-green  of 
many  trees,  when  the  leafage  first  comes  out  in  spring,  has  a  yel- 
lowish appearance ;  but  the  ever-green  olive  is  always  yXav/cos, 
as  Sophocles  has  it  (0.  C.  701).  What  we  call  olive-coloured, 
is  a  mixture  of  green  and  yellow ;  does  this  come  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  fruit  or  the  oil  ? 

NOTB  21— (p.  261). 

The  god  Darius. 

The  word  Saifxova  here  used  is  that  by  which  both  Homer  and 
^schylus  designate  the  highest  celestial  beings,  from  which  prac- 
tice we  see  what  an  easy  transition  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  Christians  to  the  deification  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  saints.  Compare  ^^n.  V.  v.  47.  There  is  nothing  in 
Popery  which  is  not  seated  in  the  deepest  roots  of  human  nature 
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Note  22— (p.  262). 

0  Aidoneus,  thy  charge  release. 

i.  e.,  Pluto,  The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  iEschy- 
lus  putting  the  names  of  Greek  gods  and  Greek  feelings  and  ideas 
generally  into  the  mouths  of  Persian  characters.  His  excuse  lies 
partly  in  the  fact,  that  these  divine  powers  and  human  feelings, 
though  in  a  Greek  form,  belonged  to  the  universal  heart  of  man, 
and  partly  in  the  extreme  nationality  of  the  old  Hellenic  culture, 
which  was  not  apt  to  go  abroad  with  curiously  inquiring  eyes  in- 
to the  regions  of  the  barbarian.  A  national  poet,  moreover,  ad- 
dressing the  masses,  must  beware  of  being  too  learned.  Shake- 
spere,  in  his  foreign  dramas,  though  lesa  erudite,  is  much  more 
effective  than  Southey  in  his  Epics. 

Note  23— (p.  262). 

Come,  dread  lord  ! 

The  word  in  the  original  here  is  l^aKrjv,  a  Phoenician  word, 
the  same  as  Baal  and  Jklus,  meaning  lord. — See  Gesenius,  voce 
Baal.  This  root  appears  significantly  in  some  Carthaginian 
names,  as  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  &c. 


Note  24— (p  262). 

The  disc  of  thy  regal  tiara  showiug. 

This  word  belongs  as  characteristically  to  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  East,  in  respect  of  their  head-gear,  as  the  triregno  or  triple 
crown,  in  modern  language,  belongs  to  the  Pope,  and  the  iron 
crown  to  the  sovereigns  of  Lombardy.  Accordingly,  we  find  Vir- 
gil giving  it  to  Priam — 

"  Sceptruraque  saccrquo  tiaras." 

.*;.VEiD  VII.  247. 
See  further.  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  in  voce  tiara,  and  also 
(^aAapof,  which  I  translate  disc.  As  for  the  sandals,  the  reader 
will  observe  that  saffron  is  a  colour,  like  purple,  peculiarly  regal 
and  luxurious— (TToXifin  xpoKooraav  dvf'iaa  rpvcpas — Eurip- 
Phoeniss.  Ii91,—Mafth. 
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Note  25— (p.  263). 

Why  should'st  thou  die,  and  leave  the  land 
Thou  master  of  the  might}^  hand  1 
Why  should  thy  son  with  foolish  venture 
Shake  thy  Empire  to  its  centre  ? 

Here  I  may  say  with  Buck.,  "  I  have  given  the  best  sense  I 
can  to  the  text,  but  nothing  is  here  certain  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  reading."  For  a  translator,  8i  avoiav,  proposed  by  Blom., 
is  convenient  enough. 


Note  26— (p.  263). 

Triremes  no  more  1 

vaes  avaes  avaes—A  phraseology  of  which  we  have  found 
many  instances,  and  of  which  the  Greeks  are  very  fond.    So  in 
Homer,  before  the  fight  between  Ulysses  and  Irus,  one  of  the 
spectators  foreseeing  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  says — 
H  Td)(^a  ']pos  alpos  eiria-Traa-Tov  kukov  e^ei 
oiTjv  f'/c  pciKfav  6  yepcov  iiriyovvi^a  (jiaivei. 

"  Irus  soon  shall  be  no  Irus,  crushed  by  such  dire  weight  of  woes, 
Self-incurred  ;  beneath  his  tatters  what  a  thigh  the  oldman  shows  !" 

Note  27— ip.  269i. 

But  when  man  to  run  is  eager,  swift  is  the  god  to  add 
a  spur. 

This  is  sound  morality  and  orthodox  theology,  even  at  the 
present  hour.  Qiios  Deus  vult  perdcre  2»'ius  dementat.  Observe 
here  how  high  ^schylus  rises  in  moral  tone  above  Herodotus, 
who,  in  the  style  that  ofiends  us  so  much  in  Homer,  represents 
Xerxes,  after  yielding  to  the  sensible  advice  of  his  father's  coun- 
sellor Artabanus,  as  urged  on  to  his  ruin  by  a  god-sent  vision 
thrice  repeated  (VII.  12-18).  The  whole  expedition,  according 
to  the  historian,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  divine  planning,  as  the 
death  of  Hector  by  Athena's  cruel  deceit,  in  Iliad  XXII.  299. 
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Evea  Artabanus  is  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  evil  counsel, 
confessing  that  daifxovirj  rty  ylverM  opfifj,  there  is  an  impulse 
from  the  gods  in  the  matter  which  a  man  may  not  resist.— See 
Grote. 


Note  28— (p.  269). 

Converse  with  the  sons  of  folly  taught  thy  eager  son 
to  err. 

The  original  word  for  eager  here  is  the  same  as  that  translated 
above  impetuous — dovpios^  and  had  a  peculiar  significancy  to  a 
Greek  ear,  as  being  that  epithet  by  which  Mars  is  constantly  desig- 
nated in  the  Iliad  ;  and  this  god,  as  the  readers  of  that  poem  well 
know,  signifies  only  the  wild,  unreasoning  hurricane  power  of 
battle,  as  distinguished  from  the  calmly-calculated,  surely-guided 
hostility  of  the  wise  Athena.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  fact 
asserted  in  this  line,  it  is  literally  true  that  the  son  of  Darius 
was  not  of  himself  originally  much  inclined  to  the  Greek  expedi- 
tion eVt  fifv  rrjv  'EXXdda  ovSa/xciy  Trpodvfios  f/v  kot  ap)^as 
o-rparevecr^ut.— Herod.  VIT.  5),  but,  like  all  weaklings  in  high 
places,  was  wrought  upon  by  others ;  in  this  case,  specially,  by 
his  cousin  Mardonius,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus. — 
See  Grote,  vol.  V.  p.  4. 

Note  29— (p.  270). 

First  the  Mede  was  king. 

Of  the  vast  host  of  people. 

Two  peculiarities  in  this  enumeration  of  the  early  Persian 
kings  will  strike  the  reader.  First,  Two  of  the  Median  kings — 
AsTTAGES  and  Cyaxares,  according  to  the  common  account,  are 
named  before  Cyrus  the  Great,  who,  as  being  the  first  native  Per- 
sian sovereign,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  later 
Persian  empire.  Second,  Between  Mardus  (commonly  called 
Smerdis),  and  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  two  intermediate 
names — contrary  to  the  common  account — are  introduced,  I  do 
not  believe  our  historical  materials  are  such  as  entitle  us  curiously 
to  scrutinize  these  matters. 
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